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ADVERTISEMENT. 



1 HE Intention of this Publication is to 
bring into one point of view, and arrange in 
a compendious form^ the Art of Planting 
and Laying-out plantations : an ^rt which, 
though in itself a unity, has hitherto been 
treated of as two distinct subjects. Books on 
Planting we have many ; and those on Or- 
namental Gardening are not less numerous ; 
but a Practical Treatise, comprehending the 
entire subject of conducting Rural improve-p 
ments, upon the principles of modern taste, 
has not hitherto appeared in public. This 
circumstance, however, is the less extraor- 
dinary, as the man of business and the man 
of taste are rarely united in the same person. 
There are many Nurserymen who are inti-r 
mately acquainted with the varioiis methods 
of propagating trees and shrub? ; and many 
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Gentlemen whose natural taste, reading, and 
observation enable them to form just ideas of 
rural embellishment ; but where shall we find 
the Nurseryman who is capable of striking 
out the great design, or the Gentleman equal 
to the management of every tree arid shrub 
he may wish to assemble in his collection ? 
To proceed one step farther, where is the 
Gentleman, or the Nurseryman, who is suf- 
ficiently conversant in the training of Wood- 
fends, Hedges, and the more useful Plan- 
tations? In fine, where shall we look for 
the man who in the same person unites 
the Nurseryman, the Woodman, the Orna- 
rnentalist, and the Author ? We- know no 
such man : the reader, therefore, must not 
be disappointed when he finds, that, in treat- 
ing of exotic trees and shrubs, the works of 
preceding writers have been made use of» 

Cook is our first writer on Planting ; never- 
theless Evelyn has been styled the Father 
of Planting in England. It is probable that, 
in the early part of life, Evelyn was a prac^ 
tical planter, updn his estate at Wotton in 
{Surrey ; but his bpok was written in the 
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wane of life, at Greenwich, during a long and 
painful fit of the gout. His Sylva contains 
many practical rules, valuable, no doubt, 
in his day, but now superseded by modern 
practice; and may be said to lie buried in a 
farrago of traditional tales, and learned 
digressions, suited to the age he lived in^. 
Miller at length arose among a group of 
minor Planters; and after him the indefa- 
tigable Hanbury, whose immense labours 
are in a manner lost to the Public. 

Cook and Evelyn treated professedly of 
Forest Trees, Miller and Hanbury 
include Ornamentals ; but their works, 
which are voluminous and expensive, also 
include kitchen gardening, flower gardening, 
the management of green houses, stoves, &c. 
&c. the propagation of trees and shrubs, 
adapted to the open air of this climate, form- 
ing only a small portion of their respective 
publications. 

Miller and Hanbury, however, are the 
only writers who could afford us the required 

• The first Edition was printed in 1664. 
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assistance ; and we were led to a choice of 
the latter, as^ our chief authority, by, three 
principal motives: — Hanbury wrote since 
Miller, and, having made ample use of 
Mr. M/s book, his work contains, in effect, 
the experience of both writers : Miller is 
in the hands of most Gentlemen ; Hanbury 
is known to few ; his book, either through 
a want of method, a want of language, or 
through an ill judged plan of publishing on 
his own account, has never sold : and lastly. 
Miller's botanical arrangement is become 
obsolete; Hanbury's is agreeable to the 
Linnean system. 

Since Mr. Hanbury's death, the Public 
have been favored with a new and sump- 
tuous edition of Evelyn's Sylva ; with 
notes by Dr. Hunter of York, consisting 
of botanical descriptions, and the modern 
propagation of such trees as Evelyn has 
treated of. These notes, however, contain 
little new information ; the descriptions 
being principally copied from Miller, and 
the practical directions from Hanbury. 
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Lest unacknowledged assistance, or assist- 
ance acknowledged indirectly, should be laid 
to our charge, it is thought proper to parti- 
cularize, in this place, the several parts of 
this publication, which are written, from 
those which are copied. 

The Introductory Discourses, con- 
taining the Manual Operations, of Plant- 
ing, and the Outline of the Linnean 
System, are, as rudiments, entirely new ; 
excepting the quotations from Linneus's 
work, which quotations are extracted from 
the Lichfield Translation of The Systema 
Vegetabilium of that great man. 

The Alphabet of Plants, so far as it 
relates to Timber trees, and other Native 
Plants, as well as to some of the more 
useful Exotics, is either wholly our own, 
or contains such additions, as have resulted 
from our own observation and experience : 
so far as it relates to Ornamental Exotics, 
it is entirely Hanbury's; excepting the 
quotations which are marked, and except- 
ing the General Arrangement, which i^ 
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entirely new. Hanbury has wot less than 
six distinct classes for the plants here 
treated of, namely, deciduous Forest TreeSj 
Aquatics, evergreen Forest Trees, deciduous 
Trees proper for ornament and shade, ever- 
green Trees proper for ornament and shade, 
and hardy climbing Plants. The first three 
classes are without any subordinate arrange- 
ment ; in the last three the plants are arrang- 
ed alphabetically, agreeable to their genera. 
This want of simplicity in the Arrangement 
renders the work extremely heavy, and irk- 
some to refer to ; and is productive of much 
unnecessary repetition, or of tiresome refe- 
rences, from one part of his unwieldy work 
to another. His botanical synonyms we have 
wholly thrown aside, as being burthensome, 
yet uninstructive ; and in their place, we 
have annexed to each Species the trivial or 
specific name of Linneus ; which, in one 
word, identifies the plant, with a greater 
degree of certainty, than a volume of Syno- 
hyma. Other retrenchments, and a multi- 
plicity of corrections, have taken place: 
however, where practical knowledge ap- 
pears to arise incidentally out of our author'* 
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own experience, we have cautiously given it 
in his own words : likewise, where interest- 
ing information lies entangled in a singula* 
rity of manner, from which it could not well 
be extricated, we have marked the passages 
containing it, as literal quotations ; — to dis- 
tinguish them from others, which, having 
been written in a manner more properly di- 
dactic, or brought to that form by retrench- 
ment or correction, we consider as being 
more fully intitled to the places we have as- 
signed them. 

The articles Timber, Hedgerows, and 
Woodlands, are altogether new*, being 
drawn from a considerable share of expe- 
rience, and an extended observation. 

m 

The Sections on Rural Ornament, are 
likewise new, if anything new can be offered 
on a subject, upon which so much has been 
already written. Taste, however, is a subject 
upon which all men will think and write dif- 
ferently, even though their sources of infor- 

♦ Excepting such extracts and quotations as arc 
niarked and have their respective authorities subjoined; 
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mation may have been the same. Wheat- 
ley, Mason, and Nature, with some Expe- 
rience, and much Observation, are the 
principal sources from which this part of 
our work was drawn : if we add that it was 
planned, and in part written, among the 
magnificent scenes of nature, in Monmouth- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Gloucestershire, 
where the rich and the romantic are happily 
blended, in a manner unparalleled in any 
other part of the Island, we flatter ourselves 
no one will be dissatisfied with the origin : 
of the production, let the Publick speak. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 

To this SECOND IMPRESSION, We have 
been enabled to make considerable addi* 
TioNS ; particularly to the Subject RURAL 
ORNAMENT. The remarks on orna- 
mented PLACES, as well as the minutes 
on our own practice, which are now first 
printed, are transcribed from the rough me* 
moranda^ that were written at the times of 
observation, or as the incidents and reflec- 
tions occured. 

On the subject of PLANTING, too, will 
be found some additional information ; more 
especially in the Sections Woods, and Tim- 
ber Groves. 

It may also be right to mention, here, 
that we have omitted to insert, in this Edi- 
tion, Mr. Farquharson's Paper on the 
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propagation of the Scotch Fir; a tree which, 
now, when the superior merits of the Ldrcb 
are ascertained, can seldom be planted with 
propriety. 

We have likewise thought it right to omit 
some remarks on the sale and felling of 
TIMBER ; a subject which does not properly 
belong to Planting, and is much less com- 
patible with Rural Ornament. We therefore 
confine this Work to the production of 
Woodlands, whether useful or ornamental* 
and refer the Reader, for their general 
MANAGEMENT, a subject in itself of great 
extent and importance, to the difierent 
Works which we have published on Rural 
Economy : a list of which will appear at 
the close of these Volumes. 



London, December 1795. 
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GENERAL View of the Subjects. 

X H £ earth produces an almost infinite variety 
of Plants, possessing various properties, and 
different degrees of strength and stature. In tlie 
vegetable, as in the animal world, the stronger 
subdue the weaker: the herbaceous tribes bow to 
the shrub, and this to the more robust forest 
tree; and, in an unpeopled country, a state of 
woodiness prevails. The interior parts of America 
are at this day a ibrest : the Continent of Europe, 
too, has still its forests; and England once was 
famous for her's. 

As inhabitants increase, woodiness gives way 
to husbandry and the arts ; not merely as an 
Vol. I. B 
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incumbrance, but as afFordina useful materials. 
Population still increasing, the forest breaks into 
woods* Commerce and luxury advancing, the 
canoe becomes a ship, and the hut a mansion : at 
length even the wood? dwindle away, and plan- 
tations or an import of foreign timber^ become 
necessary to supply the want. 

England has experienced, more or less, every 
sUage of this decline. Ift» present s^te, in respect 
to timber, we conceive to be this : A few broken 
forests, and many extensive woodlands, still re- 
maining; a great number of plantations of diffe- 
rent growths, and avast supply of foreign timber 
of various kinds. Indeed, we are of opinion, that 
bad it not been for this foreign supply, scarcely a 
timber tree, at this day, wpuld have he^n left 
standing uppq tl^ie island* 

Our existenqe, as a uation, cjepen^jjiupon a fi^U 
and certain supply of shippiiig^; and this, we nk^y 
venti;re to s^y, upon ^n w^^^rn^ supply of ship 
timber. That there is no want of oak tip>her, ^t 
present, in this island, is, we believe, a fa^t; but 
that the article of ship timber is growing source, as 
we shall explain more fiilly in its proper place, is, 
we believe, also a fact which cannot be contro- 
verted. This is an important matter, which de- 
mands the first attentipn of Govermnent^2^Rd is 
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not unworthy the notice of every landed indi- 
viduaL 

Mankind, however, do not view die face of 
nature in the light of selfpreservation only ; the 
great Author of creation has wonderfully adapted 
our senses to the enjoyment of its delights ; the 
eye is gratified by tints of verdure, and the ear by 
the music of the woods and the mellowness of 
echo— and both by the voice and majesty of a 
forest, roused by the breath of Nature. Our plan 
therefore, has two objects, utility and orna- 
ment; they are nearly allied, however^ as exercise 
and recreation, or as the use and the ornament of 
dress. 

Nevertheless, to treat of them with greater 
advantage, it will be proper to consider them 
separately, as two distinct subjects. 
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SUBJECT THE FIRST. 

PLANTING. 



DIVISION THE FIRST. 



MANUAL OPERATIONS. 
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Introductory Remarks. 

J5EF0RE we attempt to give directions for 
cultivating Woodlands, or raising Ornamental 
Plantations, it will be proper to give a com- 
prehensive view of the Manual Operations 
incident to 

Propagating, Planting and 

Training • Transplanting 

Trees and Shrubs in general. ' ' ' 

But before the young planter put his foot upon 
the spade, we beg leave to caution him, in the 
strongest terms, against a want of spirit in 
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Planting. A slovenly planter ranks among the 
most extraVl^r^rderiilf ibw^i^: Ae labour, 
the plants, and the ground are thrown away ; 
besides vthe-^nsequeBt disgrace, not only to the 
indit'iddal^'but to the Art itself. Aft^ious'and 
interested as we are in the cause of planting, we 
would rather"want*^pupils, tTianliave them pass 
through our hands unfinished. We therefore 
reject all such as have-not industry^ spirit, and 
perseverance^ to go tlirough witn what they 
undertake; an(i,.\ye recommended to such as arc 
possess'ed'df these valuable qualifications, to begin 
uion a smalljcale. and to let their seminaries, 
their nurseries, and their plantations, increase 
with their experience. 

• -■ ■ 

While, however, we caution our readers 
a^iiist entering, immaturely^ upon tbebusiiiiefis of 
plantii]^, we cannot refrain from oiffitiotiiag the 
PLEASURES which result from it* How rational, 
and to a qpple^plative mind how delightful^ 4q 
observe the operations of Nature ; — to trtacie her in 
every; stage,. ftora the seed tp the perfected plant; 
and., from beneath the leaf stalk of this, through 
the flower Vud,, the, flo^wer/;>j|d.4Jie seed vessel, to 
the seed again! Man must be employed; and how 
mpr^ agr^e^bly than in conversipg with Nattire, 
and 'm s^iitg^the works of hii own hands ^ assisted 
by )ief:,;risii^g into perfection, 
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Nor do we mean to hold out pleasure, alone, 
as an inducement to planting;— its profits are 
great, when properly executed ; and this idea adds 
solidity to the enjoyment. Pleasure alone may 
satiate ; but profit and pleasure, united, seldom 
£ul of producing a lasting gratification. 

There, is ah other incitement to planting,, 
which alone has been generally held out as a 
sufficient inducement. We are sorry to confess, 
however, tHat we know too much of mankind to 
believe that patriotism, unaided by personal 
interest, will^ver produce a supply of ship timber 
to this or any other nation. Far be it from us, 
however fashionable it may be, to speak irrevc- 
rendy of patriotism ; we consider it as the noblest 
attribute of the human mind. Young men, to 
whom we more particularly address ourselves, 
are seldom without some share of it; and we 
flatter ourselves that this virtuous principle, 
assisted by the pleasure, the profit, and the popu- 
larity which attends planting, will indqce the 
young men of the present age to study and 
practise it; not more for themselves, than for 
future generations. 
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SECTION THE FIRST, 

PROPAGATING TREES AND SHRUBS, 

TREES and SHRUBS are propagated 
From Seeds, By Layering, 
SuciLERS, — Budding, 



-Cuttings, — r Gpaitting. 



I. PROPAGATING FROM SEED.-^ 
There are four ways of raising, from seed, the 
trees and shpibs adapted to q\^r purpose : 

In Beds of natural Soil, 
' In Beds of Compost, 
In Pots,— ?ind some few 
In Stoves, or und^r Glasses. 

It will be expected, perhaps, before we begin 
to treat of the different methods of spwing, that 
we give some directions fqr gather inq and pre- 
serving seeds. Little, however, can be said upon 
the subject iinder this general head; different 
species requiring a difference in management. 
We may, nevertheless, venture tP say, that all 
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leedis ought to be fully matured upon their native 
plants; and we may further add, that such as drop 
spontaneously from the seed vessel, or are shed 
by a moderate wind, or other gentle agitation, arc 
preierabie to those which are torn from the tree, 
immaturely. The seeds of scarce, or valuable 
plants may be gathered thus: As soon as they 
begin to fall, voluntarily, spread a cloth under tlie 
plant, and agitate it moderately, until all that are 
ripe have fallen; — and repeat this, whenever a 
second, and a third, spontaneous fall takes place. 

The art of preserving seeds rests chiefly upon 
that of curing them, immediately after gathering. 
If grass were put into the stack, immediately after 
mowing, or corn threshed out, at harvest, and laid 
in heaps, it would presently heat, and be rendered 
useless. So it is with the seeds of trees and shrubs : 
therefore, they ought, as soon as they are gathered, 
to be spread thin, in an airy place, and be turned, 
as often as a close attention sees necessary. When 
the superfluous moisture has evaporated, they may 
be collected into bulk; remembering, however, 
to run them frequently down a skreen, or shake 
them in a sieve, that their brightness and sweet- 
' ness may be preserved. Some of the larger seeds, 
^coms especially, are difficult to cure, and require 
ji very strict attention. — It must also be remem- 
bered, that mice and other vermin are dangerous 
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enemies to seeds. Those which are p^niciAwtlf 
valuable, may be hung up, in bags, to the ceiling 
of a dry room. 

Ik procuring seeds from the shops, or from 
ABROAD, some caution is necessary. A seedsman, 
who has a character to lose, and a correspondent, 
who is himself a judge of the quality of seeds, are 
the best general guards against imposition and 
disappointment. 

There are several ways of trying the qua- 
lity of seeds. The heavier kinds may be proved 
in water; such as swim are at lea^ doubtful. The 
lighter torts may be tried byhiting them : if they 
break abruptly between the teeth, they are gene- 
rally good ; but if they be tough and leathery , tliey 
are mostly the contrary. If when crushed, or sepa- 
rated by a knife or scissars, they appear firm, 
white, and^ farinaceous, they may generally be 
esteemed good ; but if, on the contrary, they be 
spungy and discoloured, they are generally of a 
bad tjuality. But the most certain mode of trial, 
and that which in cases of Suspicion ought never 
to be omitted , is to farce a fc w of them , in a gardeii 
p6t, placed in an artificial heat, or other warm titii- 
addn. Put in some certain number^ taken |)ro- 
mi^cubudy from the parcel, and, from the propor- 
tictrid number that vegetate, t tolerably just idea 
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pilay ht ibrmed of the quality of the whofe. 
WJdbout iliis procontion, a season may be lost, 
aitdtb^ use of the land, together vrith the labour, 
bcNthrotrn away« 

' All the natives, and many exotics, may be 
raised in BfiDs of natural Mold. The sott 
should be rich, and sufficiently deep to admit of 
beimg trenched^ or double dug, two spits deep. 
If It will not j>ear one spit -and a half, namely 
about fourteen inches, it is improper for seed 
beds, and should either b^ wholly rejected, or (if 
tbe substratum is not of too 'barren and poisonous 
a nature) be trenched, a spit and k half deep, and 
the crude mold meliorated, by manure, atid 
repealed diggings* Autumn is the best time to - 
bring up the <slibstratum^ iettii>g it lie in rou^h 
trmches all winter, t^ take the frosts In die 
s^ng, put on ft quantity dfd^ngi in proportion 
lo the poverty of' the soil ?'tnrt4i6g it in, super- 
ficiailyi and ti^ixtng it well with the soil to be 
improved* Repeat this singfe digging, thfoli^ 
die srammef , «s dften tis cotivenient, or as often 
Us the weeds, -^rhich tiever fail to rise, in gn?at 
abuftdince, ftofli a substratum efxposed to the sun 
and air, require it. In autumn, turn up the soil 
frbto thelSctobtrf, atrd mi^ the wh6k well together. 
Tilt lottfifer thd Soil and substratum lie in the 
tote of inversion, the better tempered the fresh 
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mold will become, and the mellower will be the 
old cultivated soiL In a manner similar to this, 
all soils, which are not naturally rich, ought to be 
treated. No department of planting calls more 
loudly for a spirited management than the semi- 
nary; which, if not rich and deep by nature, ought 
to be made so by arr, at almost any expence* 

In krge undertakings, a separate semnary may 
be necessary; but, in general, a portion of thp 
kitchen garden is better adapted to the purpose* 
There- are, indeed, two very great advantages, in 
mixing the seminary with the kitchen garden : the 
seed beds are always under the eye, and arc more 
likely to be defended from weeds and vermin^ 
there, than in a detached seminary, that is only 
Visited occasionally; and, when the ground has 
borne ji crop of seedling plants, it may be applied 
to the purpose of culinary herbs ; while that which 
has been long under crops of these, may be 
changed to nursery beds. In whatever situation 
it is placed, it must be carefully fenced against 
liares and rabbits, or the labour of a whole 
season may be cut off in a few nights : in this 
light, also, the kitchen garden has a preference. 

It would be idle to give particular directions 
for laying out a seminary, or to say, under this 
general head, where this or that seed should be 
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sown. Suffice it, therefore, to mention, here, that 
seedbeds are generally made from four to four feet 
and a half wide, with intervals of one foot and a 
half to two feet. These dimensions render them 
convenient to l)e weeded, without the plants 
hi^Dg trodden or kneeled upon. 

TnEtneihods oj sawing are various ; as dibbling, 

DRILLING, and broadcast; which last is the most 

prevailing method. Seeds sown in the promis* 

cuous broadcast manner, are covered either with 

the rake^ or with the spade (or sieve) • Cover* 

ING WITH THE SPADE (oT sieve] is the common 

practice, and is thus performed : The surfice 

being made light and fine, by a recent digging and 

raking, and the beds ,fbrmed (operations which 

every gardener and gardener's man are acquainted 

with), a thin coat of mold is raked off the- beds, 

into the intervals, in proportion to the depth the 

seeds require to be buried, and according to the 

nature of the soil, taken jointly. In a light sandy 

soil^the seeds require to be buried deeper than they 

do in a strong loam ; and while an acorn may be 

<y>vered from one to three inches deep, the seeds of 

the Larch will not bear more than from a quarter 

to three fbrths of an inch. The new surface being 

rendered perfectly fine and level, the seeds are 

sown, and, in some cases, pressed gently into the 

mold, by patting it with the back of the spade. 



Theearlh» which was raked off iwto the interval (oi 
takens off with a! spade and placed in^itde hilkitcksi 
in it), is now returned ; either by ca&tiagitQni mili 
tbespade» with a kind of sleightwhieh nothing' hut 
practice can give, or by sifting it on, tbirough 2^ 
sieve (an operation more easy to the inexpert i?Ad 
in many cases preferable) as even and regularly as 
possible. The intervals cleared, the beda msited 
up, and, if the soil be light, or the seed req^rQ9 i^ 
their sur&ces^ patted with the back of thfi sp^de, 
so. as to give them a. kind of polished £irii»(ie«9^ tl)e 
business is finished. DRitLXNG is.perfermod bw 
ways; By drawing open drills, with hoes, in the 
connnon manner; or by taking ofif the suf&oe of 
the beds, drawing lines upon the n^w sur&ce^ lay- 
ing or scattering the seeds along these lines, wd 
covering them with the spade or sieve, a$ above 
directed for broadcast sowing. Dibbling re- 
quires no description. 

The next business of the seminary is to d^md 
the seed and seedlings from hird^^ nermm^ the laem- 
iher, and weeds. Nets are the best guard against 
birds, and traps against vermin* As a defence 
against the scorching heat of the sun, the beds 
should be hooped, and mats occasionally spread 
over them , in the manner of i till or awning; hut, 
when the scorching abates, the mats should be 
removed, to give the plants the bcnefiits of the 
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^tip^sphere ; and, in dry weadier, die beds should 
be bept constantly watered* Tke awnings are 
equally safeguards against spring frosts, than 
which nothingiamoreinjurious to smiling plants^ 
In respect to weeds, there is a general rule, which 
ought not to be departed from; tbal is, not to 
aufier them to get too strong, before they be drawn ; 
jR>r , if thoy be permitted to iorm large roots, they 
not only encumber and rob the ground, but, iu 
drawing them, many seeds, or tender seedlings, 
i»ill be drawn out with them. To prevent the 
yoiing plants from being drawn out of ths 
GROUND lY WINTER FROSTS, wbich they are Very 
liable to be, especially by a continuance of frost 
and thaw, alternately, coal ashes may be sifted 
over them. If this evil has already taken place, 
and the roots appear exposed above ground, some 
fine mold should first be sifted on, to cover the 
roots, and then the ashes sifted over the inold* 
the plants be beaten out of the ground by 
HEAVY rains, the reniedy is similiar* 

The length of time between the sowing of the 
seed and the appearance of the plant, is very un- 
certain : much depends upon the season^ and still 
more upon the nature of the plant itself. Some 
seeda.lie ip the ground a whole year before they 
vegetate, and some two or three years, — as will 
be mentioned under their respective Species. 
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During this time the beds should be kept free from 
vreeds and moss; and, itf case of a long continu* 
ance of dry weather, should be well watered* 
After very heavy rains, which are liable to dis* 
solve and wash away part of the surface soil» it is 
well to rake die beds slightly, and sift pver theni 
a little fresh mold : this prevents the surface from 
incrusting, and at once gives a supply of air, and 
of nourishment, to the embryo plants. 

Beds of compost are made by mixing drift 
sand, or other materials^ with the natural soil of 
tlie seminary; or with virgin mold, taken from 
a rich meadow, or old pasture ground. But the 
particular ingredients of a compost depend upon 
the nature of die plant to be raised ; and the 
reader is referred to the respective Species, in the 
Alphabet of Plants, for further information on 
this head. 

The mode of raising plants, in pots and boxes, 
also depends greatly upon the particular plant to 
be raised. Thie chief intent of this method is to 
guard the embryo and seedling plants from the 
extremes of heat and cold. The pots are filled 
with compost, suited to the plant. For examples, 
see the articles Annona, Aralia, Azalia, 
Melia, Pistacia, kc. Sec. 
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ril. ?ROiPAGATINP,FROM.CUTTINQS. 

It is not from 8ee4s, aloa(2» that plants ma^ be 
inoreased. So;g|'e^t a simplicity prevails in. the 
system of vegetationi that numerous tribes iq^iy 
berpropagated from twigs or truncheonsi cut out 
of the woody parts of the plants themselves^^and 
stuck naked into the ground, without either root 
or branch upon them: the part placed in contact 
with the soil sends forth roots, while that which 
is exposed to the open air, throws out brandies ! 

■ 

But altho* most of the aquatics, and many 
•ther genera of trees and shrubs, may be raised 
from CUTTi^GSi planted in common earth and 
in the open air, there are others which require 
more care and greater helps. Some require a 
-vi^arm, othe^^ a cool border : some must be rooted 
in pots, others in stoves, or in the greenhouse. 
Again, some should be taken from the older 
branches, others from younger shoots: sopie 
require to be planted in autumn, others in the 
spring. These and other peculiarities of treat- 
ment will be specified, when we come to trc^at, 
Ceparately, of each individual. 



III. PROPAGATING FROM SUCKERS. 

There is a great similarity between tif^t branches 
and the rpots of plants. If the fibres of some 
Vol. I. g 
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species become exposed to the air, they quit their 
fonctioh of supplying the parent plant ^th 
nourishment, and, taking upon th6m the nature 
of seedlings, put forth leaves ^hd branches. 
These rootling plants are called suckERsr^ and 
if they be slipt off from the parent root, and 
planted in a soil and situation suited to their 
respective natures, they will grow up, in the 
manner of seedliiig plants. 

\ 

r 

VARidus opinions are held, respecting the 
propriety of raising trees and shrubs from 
suckers: Evelyn and Miller are against the 
practice ; saying, that plants raised from suckers 
are more apt to send up suckers (which are 
troublesome intruders, especially in ornamental 
grounds) than thdse of the same species which 
have been raised from seeds. HanbO at, hd^ 
ever, is of a contrary opinion : he says, " What 
might incline people to this notion wa^, that they 
have observed trees niised from seeds Tcry long 
before they produced suckers : but they should 
consider, that no tree or plaint will produtre 
suckers, till it is of a suitable size or streilgth for 
the purpose, any more than animals can produce 
young before they are of proper age ; and let 
them plant a seedling that is grown strong, a 
layer of the same strength, and one which has 
been raised from a sucker, exactfy of the same 
size, and with the same number of fibres' to the 
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Tootf and they will find that the seedlingi or 
the layer, will not be behind-hand with the other 
in producing suckers, if they have all a like 
soil and situation ; for it is petoliar to them to 
sport under the soil, in this manner ; and Nature 
willever act agreeably to herself, if not stopped 
in her progress by art/* Nevertheless, in speak- 
ing of particular plants, we find him holding 
forth a difierent language. 



IV. PROPAGATING BY LAYERING— 
As the roots of some plants, when exposed to 
the air, send forth shoots and branches, so the 
branches of others, when placed in contact with 
the earth, send out fibres and roots, which being 
Severed from the parent plant, a separate tree 
is produced. 

Layeiing being an operation by which a 
great majority of trees and shrubs may be pro- 
pagated, and by which the many beautiful 
yariegations are principally preserved, we shall 
here^give some general directions for perform- 
ing it; reserving, however, the minutiae, peculiar 
to each species, until we come to treat of the 
individual species, separately. 

Layers are bent, either from the stools of trees 
and shrubs, l^eaded down- to a few inches above 

C 2 
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the surface of the ground, or from houghs^ 
plashed so as to bend their tops to the ground ; 
or from trees brought into a stooping posture, by 
excavating the soil on one side of them, until 
their heads are lowered into a similar situation* 

Stools afibrd the simplest, and are the most 
common, supply of layers. Where a great 
number of layers are wanted, plants shoiild be 
raised for the purpose, and planted in some 
well fenced ground, or in some vacant part of 
the seminary, or nursery ; and, when of proper 
age and size, be headed down, to the height of 
about eight inches, for stools. In many cases, 
trees standing in grounds, or woods, may be 
cut down, and give a sufficient supply. In what- 
ever situation they are, the earth round them 
must be doubly dug, as deep as the soil will 
allow, and be treatea in a manner similar to that 
of a seed bed. 

The method of layering is this: Dig a 
shallow trench round the stool (of a depth 
suitable to the size and nature of the plant, as 
from four to eight inches), and having pitched 
upon the shoots to be layered, bend them to the 
bottom of the trench (either with or without 
plashing, as may be found most convenient), and 
there jb^^ them fast ; or, putting some mold upon 
them, tread theiQ hard enough to prevent their 
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springing up again ; — fill in the mold ; — ^place 
the top of the layer in an upright posture, 
treading the mold hard behind it ; — and cut it 
carefully off, above the second or third eye. 

In this simple way a numerous tribe of plants 
may be layered: there are many, however, which 
require a more complex treatment. Some will 
succeed by having a chip taken off the under side 
of the lower bend of the layer, which gives the 
fibres an opportunity of breaking out, with 
greater freedom : others, by having a cleft made, 
in that part, by thrusting an awl or bodkin 
through it, keeping the cleft open, by a chip or 
wooden pin ; or by making a longitudinal slit 
in the bark only : otliers succeed better, by tmst- 
ing the part : and others, again, by pricking it, 
and binding- a wire round it. fiut when simple 
LAY£ SING will uotsucceed, the most prevailing, 
and in general the most certain, method is that 
of TONGUE layering ; which is thus perform- 
ed : The excavation being made, and the layer 
chosen and trimmed, ascertain where the lower 
bend of it will fall, by taking it in the left hand 
and, bending it down to the bottom of the 
trench ; then placing the thumb of the right 
hand firmly against the part opposite which the 
tongue falls, insert the edge of the knife, as with 
an intent to cut the layer off short, in that place ; 
but having cut about half way thro* it, turn the 
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edge of the knife abruptly upwards drawing 
it along the pith, half an inch, or an inch, 
according to the size of the layer. The whole 
stool being treated in this manner, proceed to 
peg the layers close to the bottom of the trench, 
bedding the cleft or mouth of ^aqh In fine mold, 
for the fibres to strike into, ({f the mold and the 
seaspn be very dry, it may be well to moisten 
some fine mold with soft water, making U into a 
paste, and wrap the wounded part in a handful 
of this prepared earth.) This done, level in the 
mold, draw the point of the layer upright, and 
shorten it, as above directed ; being careful to 
disturb the wounded part as little ^s possible. 
It is a practice wtth some to clear the stools, 
entirely, after layering : we would rather recom- 
mend, however, to trim off such shoots only as 
are too old, or are defective, leaving such as are 
too young, to increase in growth ; by which 
means an annual, instead of a biennial, succession 
of layers will be had. 

The time of layering is generally autumn; 
spring is favourable to some plants, and midsum^ 
mer to others ; but trees and shrubs, in general, 
may be layered at almost any season of the year. 

The length of time requisite for eooti^g a 
layer depends upon the nature of the plant ; 
twelve months is generally considered as a 
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sufficient time, durii^ whfeb thp layers shoal4 
be kept clear from weeds ; and, when the rooted 
plaints are taken off, the. stumps, from wfaii;h. 
they were severed, should be cut off close to the 
stools, in order that they may send forth a future 
supply of shoots* 



^ V. VI. BUDDING— AND GRAFTING are 
pperaticmy jqiore particulfu*ly applical^le.to. fruit 
trees, and.l?pl9ng to the J^^A^n^an/fiur.fia^her 
%hf^iQ »\k^]planter. Theya{*e9perations.($P^^l^ 
•to descri^!Mf¥>ii paper ; an^ fure knqurn tp ^v^ry 
nurseryman ^nd gardeqep The great art in 
grafting, lies in uniting the g;raft closely, an^ 
firmly, with the stock ; and in budding, not to 
, leave too much wood, nor yet to pare it off too 
close to the eye. 



SECTION THE S£CONI>. 



TRAINING TREES AND SHRUBS. 



TREES and Shrubs may be trained up from 
the seed bed, fcc. until they be fit to be planted 
out to stand, j^ither in nurs£ki£s set apart for 
the purpose, or in young plantations ; which 
last are frequently the most eligible nurseries, as 



will be *e}^maihed' hereafter. A' seyaratx 
murs£rV^ UoweverV is" hevettheless necessary ; 
and in this place it Will be proper to giv^ soma 
general ideas of the soil, situation, and bosineiis 
of a nursery groundv ' ' ^ ^ * 



The soil of the nursery, like that of the 
seminary, should be rich and deep, and like 
that, also, ishoiild be pr6paredj by double dig«^ 
gings, aiid suitable mdiorations: If BOtxIeep and 
rich by nature) it must be made so by art,. or be 
whollyrejected, as- unfit forilie purposes of a 
hitrsery ground. F^or, if the toots jof the tender 
plants have not a soil they affect; oi^ a sufficient 
room to strike in, there will be little hopes of 
their furnishing themselves with that ample 
stock of fibres which is necessary to a good 
plant, and with which to supply them is the 
principal use of the nursery^ 

The situation of the nursery is frequently 
determined by the soil, and frequently by local 
conveniences : the nearer it is to the garden ot 
seminary, the more attendance will probably be 
given it ; but the nearer it lies to the.^cene of 
planting, the less carriage will be requisite. In 
whatever situation the nursery is placed, it mtist, 
like the semhiary, be effectually fenced against 
hares and rabbits. 
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Th£ BUSINESS Of THE NUESEEY COnSlsU 

principally in 

PeBPABIKG tHB fOIL, 11 PbUNINO THE NUBSBBT 

Peunino the Seed** Plants, } 

isiVQSg &c. II Thinning them. 

Putting them in, | Taking up, and 
Keeping them clean, H Packing fob caebiaoe* 

• 

The preparation op the soil has already 
been mentioned: too much pains cannot be 
tak^, in tbjs department ; it is the foundation, 
upon which the success of the whole business 
greatly depends,. 

In pruning seedlings, layers, and suckers, for 
th^ nursery^ th^ ramifications of the roots should 
pot be left tpo long and sprawling ; but, in this 
icase^ should be trimmed off pretty close, so as 
to form a snug^ globular root. By this means, 
the new fibres will be formed immediately round 
the root of the plant, and may, of course, be 
easily removed with it, and without disturbing 
the earth interwoven among them. The tops 
should, in most cases, be trimmed quite qlose up 
to the leader, or (if aukw^rd or defective) be cut 
off a little above the root 

In putting in seedlings, various methods are 
pi^SK^i^sed $ by the dibble; by the ^coap ; by a single 
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chop with the spade^ or hy two chops^ -one across 
the other : by square holes, made by four chops 
of the spade, bringing up the mold with the 
last ; or by bedding ; a method chiefly made use 
of for quicksets. If the-'Soii be well prepared, 
and the plants p^roperly pruned, the chief art, 
in putting them in, lies in not tramping the 
fibres of the roots; but, on the contrary, in 
letting them lie free and easy, among the mold: 
and the particular mode, or instrument to be 
made use of, depends much upon the size of 
the plants to be put in. This also determines, 
in a great measure, the proper distance between 
the rows and between plant and plant. Strong 
suckers or layers require larger holes, and a 

■ 

greater distsmce, than weak seedling plants. 
The proposed method of cleaning, too, is a 
guide to the distance: the plow cannot work in 
so narrow a compass as the spade. The natural 
tendency of the plant itself must also be con- 
sidered ; so that few general directions can b^ 
given, under this head. ' If we say from six to 
twenty-four inches in the rows, with intervals 
from one to four feet wide, we shall comprehend 
the whole variation of distances. 

Cleaning the Nuksery is a business which 
must not, of all others, be neglected: all plants 
are enemies to each other. If grass and weeds 
*w suffered to prey upon the soili the young 
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plants will be deprived of their proper nourish- 
ment and moisture : in short, it is necessary 
that the nursery should be kept equally clean 
as the seminary, and this as clean as the kitchen 
garden : it would be more pardonable to suffer 
the plants to be smothered in the seed bed than 
in the nursery qunrters ; for, in that case, oply 
a small part of the expence would be thrown 
away. Nor is merely keeping the weeds under 
the only care in a nursery : the intervals must 
be kept stirred, in order to give air and freedom 
to the fibres. This may be done either with 
the spade, which is called turning in ; or, if the 
intervals be wide enough, and the nursery 
extensive, with the plow, which is attended 
with less expence. 

The next business of the nursery is pruning: 
this is necessary, to prevent the plants from 
crooding each other, and to give them stem* 
Shrubs, which do not require a stem, should 
not be placed in nursery rows, but in the 
quincunx manner, that they may have an equal 
room to spread, on every side ; but forest treeSf 
and trees in general, require some length of 
Stem ; and, in giving them this, the leading 
shoot is more particularly to be attended to. 
If the head be double, one of the shoots must 
be taken close off: if it be maimed, or other way^ 
defective, it may be well to cut the plant down 
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to tlie groundi and train a fresh shoot ; or, if 
Che head be taken off smooth, immediately^ 
abdve a stroqg side shoot, this will sometimes 
outgrow the crookedness, and, in a few years, 
become a straight plant. 

The time of the plants remaining in the 
nursery is determined by a variety of circum- 
stances; and a seasonable THINNING frequently 
becomes necessary. In this part of the business 
there are general rules to go by : the shrubby 
spreading tribes should be thinned whenever 
their branches begin to interfere.; and the stem 
plants, whenever their roots get into a similar 
state. If either the tops of the one, or the 
roots of the other, be suffered to remain in a 
state of interference and warfare with each 
other, the beauty of the shrubs will soon* be 
destroyed, and the thriftiness of the trees will be 
checked. If the plants be wanted for planting 
out, it is fortunate ; if not, every alternate plant 
should be moved to a vacant ground, prepared 
for the purpose. If such as stand in rows be 
removed, alternately, into the intervals, and set 
in the quincunx form, a temporary i:elief will 
be gained, at a small expence. 

Planters, in general, are not aware of the 
caution necessary in taking up plants, for the 
purpose of planting them out to stand. In this 
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ease^ every root and every fibre ought, ais much 
as possible, to be preserved. No violence should, 
therefore, be used in this operation. The best 
way is to dig a trench close by the side of the 
plant to be taken up ; and, having undermined 
the roots, let the plant fail of itself, or with a 
very little. assistance, into the trench: if any 
licentious root or roots still have hold, cut tliem 
off with some sharp instrument, so as to jar the 
main root as litde as may be. If the root was 
properly pruned before planting, it will now 
turn out a globular bundle of earth and fibres, 
the best characteristic of a well rooted plant. 

When the nursery lies at a distance from the 
plantations, or when the plants are to be sent to 
some distant place, much depends upon pack- 
ing them up judiciously. Valuable plants may 
be packed in pots or baskets ;— -straw may, 
however, in general be used, and will equally 
pr^erve them from frost in winter, and the 
drought of autumn or spring ; especially if, in 
the latter case, the straw be occasionally moist- 
ened with soft water. Large plants should be 
packed, singly, with as much earth about the 
roots as conveniency will allow. If a piece of 
mat be put over the straw, it will save some 
trouble ia cording, and be more efiectual than 
ftraw alone. 
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SECTION THE THIRD. 



PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 



ALL that we propose, in this place, is to 
convey to our readers some general ideas of 



Preparing thIs Soil, 
Season of planting, 
Pruning and sort- 
ing THE Plants, 
Planting them out. 
Attending them 



AFTER planting^ 

Gleaning thePlan-^ 

TATION, 

Pruning the Young 
. Trees, and 
{Thinning them, — 



in order to avoid useless repetitions, when we 
come to spea^, separately, of each individual ' 
species ; and to enable such of our readers as 
are wholly unacquainted with the subject, to 
follow us through the Alphabet of Plants 
with a degree of ease and satisfaction to them<> 
selves, which, without these previous instruo* 
tionsy they would not be able to do. 

The preparation of the ground de^ 
pends, in some measure, upon the size of the 
plants. To speak generally upon the subject-^ 
For plants under four feet high, the soil ought 
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to receive a doaUe digging, or a summer's 
fallow under the plow, or a crop of turnips 
well hoed ; but, for larger plants, separate hdes^ 
dug In ^e unbroken ground, are frequently 
made use of; though we cannot, by any means, 
recommend the practice. Trees and shrubs 
never thrive better, than when they art planted 
upon made ground; for here the fibres rove at 
large, and the nearer the soil of a plantation is 
brought to the state of made ground ; that is to 
say, the more it is broken, and the deeper it is 
dug; the greater probability there will be of 
success. Plants put in holes may thrive very 
well, while the fibres have loose mold to work 
in ; but, whenever they reach the firm unbroken 
sides of the pits, they will, except the soil be 
of a very rich loamy liature indeed, receive a 
check, which they will not overcome, for many 
years. The size of the holes, whether in broken 
or unbroken ground, must be in proportion to 
the roots of the plants to be put in. For large 
. nursery plants, the hoks, in unbroken ground, 
should not be less than two feet deep, and for 
plants from four to eight feet high, the holes 
ought to be iiiade from two to four feet diameter: 
the different strata should be kept separate ; 
laying the sod on one side of the hole, the 
corn mold or soil on another, and the substra- 
tum on a third ; and in this state they may lie 
)iome weeks, before the time of planting. 
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This, namely the Ti)il£ OF PLANTING, varies 
iMriJth the species of plant, and with the nature 
of' the soil. Plants, in general, may be set out 
either in the autumn, or in the spring. In a 
moist situation, the latter is generally prefer- 
able ; provided the planting be notdone too late. 
The. latter end of February, ^and all March, is a 
veiy proper season for piost plants: but where 
the scene of planting is extensive, every interval 
of open weather, during the six winter months^ 
should be embraced. JSome plants, however, 
are partial to particular seasons : these pecu- 
liarities will be mentioned, in their proper 
places. 

It has been already intimated, that, ^en trees 
and shrubs are planted out finally, their rooU 
should be leftUNPRUNEO. It is tisual, and may 
be proper, to take off the bruised and maimed 
parts ; but even this should be done with caution. 
Their tops, however, require a different treat- 
ment. Forest trees, and other stem plants, may 
in general be trimmed closely ; by which means 
the roots will be ^ble to send up a sufficient 
supply of nourishment and moisture the fir^^^ 
year, and thereby secure the life of the plants*' 
whereas, on the contrary, if a number of side 
shoots be left on, the quantity of leaves ^nc^ 
iboots, becomes so great, that the plant probably 
hskiryed^ {or want of that necessary suppl}^ 
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This renders the success of shrubby plants 
uncertain; and is an argument against their 
passing through the nursery ; and, of course, 
in favour of their being moved (when practi- 
cable) from the seminary into the place in 
which they are intended to remain . A well rooted 
plant, however, if planted in a good mold and a 
moist season, will support a considerable top; and 
there is a general rule for the pruning of plants : 
Leave them tops proportioned to their roots ; for 
no doubt the larger the top, provided the root can 
support it, the quicker progress the plant will 
make : nevertheless, it is well to be on the safer 
side; a sure though slow progress is preferable to a 
dead plant, which is always a reflection upon the 
planter, and an unsightly incumbrance in the plan- 
tation* A judicious planter, while he prunes his 
plants, will at the same time sor; them : instead 
of throwing them out of his hand into one heap, 
promiscuously, he will lay the weak ill rooted 
plants, in one place; the middle sort, in another ; 
and the strong well rooted ones, in a third ; in 
order that, when they are planted out, each plant 
may have a fair and equal chance of rising ; which, 
without this precaution, cannot be the case. 

We now come to the operation of planting; 
which is guided, in some measure, by the species 
of plantation. If the plants be large, and the plan- 

VoL.I. D 
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tafcidq chiefly orntoiental, they otigbt t0 be planted 
du): promiscuously in the situation in which they 
arje, intended to remain ; but, if the plants be small, 
^pd the plantation chiefly. fistful, nursery rows 
pught generally to be preferred. For, in,;J.bi3 
manner, the tender plants give warmth to c^ch 
other: the transition is, less violent, than wiien 
they are planted out immediately from theniiysery 
or seedbed,, singly, and at a^btance from each 
other: the ground ijs more easily kept clean ^.tlian 
phere the plants stand in t^ie. rahdom s planner; 
t^esides, the intervals may,; while titie .plapts. ajre 
young^^be cropped with advapt^ge'i >vhile therer 
ina^nder of the intended plantationiifl^y be i^ept in 
an entire state of cultivation, utitil thcrplante a€- 
quire a considerable size \ 'pr, if the whole ground 
be stocked in this nursery manner, the superfluous 
plants may, in almost any country, be sold to great 
profit. We do not recommend planting these 
nursery plantations too thick ; four feet between 
the rows and two feet between the plants are con^ 
venient distances; or, if the intervals be set out 
exactly ?^ quarter of a rod wide, namely, four feet 
one inch and a half, and the plants be put in at 
twenty-four inches and three quarters apart, the 
calculation of how many plants will be required 
ibr an acre, or any other given portion of grp^ind, 
or, on the contrary, how much ground will be 
Jiecessary Ipr a given number of plants, will be 
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made easy and certain. The method of putting in 
the plants, in these nursery rows, is this : The 
ground being brought to a proper state of culti- 
vation, as directed above, the plants pruned 'and 
sorted, and the rows set out, aline is laid alonor, to 
make the holes by. To ascertain precisely the 
center of each hole, a mark is made in the line 
(or land-chain^ which is not liable to be varied in 
its length by the weather), and a stick, or other 
guide, placed where the center of each hole falls. 
The workmen begin to make the holes, by chop 
ping a ring round each stake, with the spade, of a 
diameter proportioned to the size of the plants, 
and of a depth equal to that of the cultivated 
mold* A row of holes being finished, the 
plants, in diis case, may be immediately put in; 
which is done in this manner : One man, or 
boy^ holds the plant upright^ with its stem in 
the center of the hole, at the same time look- 
ing along the row, to see that it stands in its 
proper line, while another fills in the mold ; first 
spreading the roots and£bres level in the bottom 
of the hole; being careful not to suffer any of 
them to lie in a cramping folded state ; but open- 
ing them wide, and spreading them abroad in the 
manner of a bird's foot. While the planter is 
bedding the rods in the finest of the mold, the 
person who steadies the plant should move it very 
gently up and down, if small, but if larger, by a 

D2 
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circuitous motion of the top, in order to let in the 
mold more efiectually among the fibres ; which 
done, they should be pressed down gently together 
with the foot ; and the treading, if the soil be 
light, should be repieated two or three times, until 
the hole be filled up round, and the plant firmly 
fixed, at the 'same^depth at which it stood, in the 
pbce from whence it was taken. If, on trial, the 
hole be found too shallow, it must be deepened ; 
if too deep, some of the roughest of the good mold 
must be thrown to the bottom, until the roots be 
brought to their natural level. The row being 
finished, the planter walks back along it, and 
adjusts such plants as lean or stand out of the line, 
while his helper distributes the plants of the next 
row. In a similar manner the plants are put in, 
when the holes are made in whole ground. The 
sods are generally thrown to the bottom of the 
hole; and, if these be not sufficient to raise the 
plant high enough^ some of the substratum is 
mixed' with them ; or if this be of a very bad 
quality, some of the top soil is dug from the in- 
tervals, and thrown into the hole. The roots are 
bedded in the best of the mold, and the hole 
rounded up, either with the substratum or with the 
soil of the interval, so as to form a hillock or swell 
round the stem of the plant, in order to allow for 
the settling of the broken mold. 
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Plantations require a close attendance 
AFTER planting; especially in windy weather* 
Large plants are generally staked ; but this is a 
practice we do not recommend, except fi>r large 
transplanted trees or shrubs : but of these in the 
next Section. Plants, even of six or eight feet 
high, if well rooted ^xA firmly planted, will with* 
stand a great deal of weadier. The pbntadon, 
however, should frequently be gone over, and 
sucli plants as have lost their upright posture, or 
are loose at the roots, should be righted and 
rammed ; especially if the soil be of a light open 
texture : indeed, in such a soil, it is prudent to ram 
them, at tlie time of planting; which not only 
prevents their being misplaced by the winds, but 
also prevents the drought from reaching the roots 
so soon as when the mold is left light and porous. 
In this case, however, it must be remembered, 
that when the plants have got foothold, the n^old 
which has been rammed should be loosened with 
the spade; in order to admit a full supply of air to 
the roots, without which no plant can flourish. 
If a continuance of drought set in, after planting, 
it will be prudent to water the plants* ; not par- 
tially, by pouring a small quantity of water 
against the stem of each; but in large quantities, 

• Provided the holes have not been previously watered ; 
a precamion which, in a dry soil and a dry season, ought not 
to be omitted* 
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poured into a ring made near the outside of the 
hdle; so that the whole mass of broken earth may- 
be thoroughly moistened, without washing off the 
finer mold from the fibres. A superficial watering 
tantalizes the plants, and leads the fibres towards 
the surface for nourishment: the moisture, thus 
partially given, soon evaporates, and the disap- 
pointed fibres become exposed to the parchings 
of the sun and wind. 

Plantations in rows are best cleaned with 
the plow. In the spring, gather two furrows, or 
if room four furrows, into the middle of the in- 
terval: in summer, split these interval ridges, 
throwing the mold to the roots of the plants, to 
save them from the drought : in autumn, gather 
them again into the interval; and in winter, again 
return them to the rows, to keep out the frost. If 
the soil be good, and dung can be had, a row of 
potatoes, cabbages, Sec. may be planted in each 
interval, or turnips sown over the whole : in either 
case, the interspaces of the rows should be kept 
clean hoed, or hand- weeded- In like manner, a 
promiscuous plantation should be dug, or turned 
in, at least once a year, during three or four years 
after planting. 

As the plants increase in bulk and stature^they 
will require pruning. Much depends upon 
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doing Ais jtididiotisly. If it has beeii neglected 
tocv long, care must be had not to do too nnich at 
once. The leadef is the piincipal and first 
object ; the side branches may be afterwards taken 
off gradually, ^ as not to wound the plant top 
much, nor let too much air, at once into the plan* 
tation. The time of pruning is generally con- 
sidered to be in autumn or winter, when the sap 
is down, and the leaves off; but, for plants whi^h 
are not liable to bleed, we rathfer recommend mid- 
summer; as shoots taken off at that time, are not 
so apt to be followed by fresh slioots, as those 
taken off in winter. If iJie shoots be young and 
slender, it is better to rub tliem off, than to cut 
them off, clean, with a sharp instrument: boughs 
and strong shoots, however, require an instru- 
ment; and, from young trees, they should be 
taken off as smooth and close to the stem as 
possible. If a stump be left, it will be some 
years before it be grown over, and a flaw, if not 
a decayed place, will be the consequence; but if 
a shoot, or even a considerable bough of a young 
growing tree, be taken off, level with the bark of 
the stem, the wound will skin over the first 
year, and in a year or twc^), more, no traces ol 
it will be left. A large bough of an aged full- 
grown tree requires a different treatment; which 
will be given under the article Hedgerow 
Timber. 
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Gkeat judgment is required in thinning 
plantations. The same rule holds good ianursery 
plantations, as in the nursery itself: and the same 
general rule (liable no doubt to many exceptions) 
may be extended to woodlands, and ornamental 
plantations. But of these hereafter: suffice it to 
repeat, ia this part of the Work, that whenever 
the roots of plants begin to interfere with each 
other, their growth, from that time, is more or 
less checked; and whenever dieir branches are 
permitted to clash« fit>m that time their beauty 
a^d elegance are more or less injured. 



SECTION THE FOURTH. 



TRANSPLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 



BY this is meant the removal of trees and 
shrubs, which, having formerly been planted out, 
have acquired some considerable size. ^We do 
not mean to recommend the practice, in general 
terms ; but, for thinning a plantation, for remov- 
ing obstructions, or hiding defects, or for the 
purpose of raising ornamental groups or single 
trees expeditiously, it may frequently be useful, 
and is universally practised ; though seldom with 
yniform success. This is, indeed, the mp^t 
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difficult part of planting, and requires consider- 
able skill— -with great care and attendon in 
applying it. 

It is in vain to attempt the removal of a tap* 
rooted plant (as the oak) , which has not previously 
been tapped ; that is, its tap root taken off; and 
not less arduous to tnake a weakly rooted plant, 
of almost any species (the aquatics excepted), 
succeed with a large top upon it; much^ therefore, 
depends upon taking up, and pruning, trees and 
shrubs for transplantation. 

Before a tap-rooted plant, which has never 
been removed from its place of seminadon,can be 
taken up with propriety, it must be tapped in this 
manner : Dig a trench oriole by the side of the 
plant, large enough to make room to undermine 
it, in such a manner as to be able to sever the 
tap-root; which done, fill in the mold, and let the 
plant remain in this state one, two, or three years, 
according to its size and age* fiy this time the 
horizontal roots will have furnished themselves 
with strength and fibres ; especially those which 
were lopped in the excavation ; and the plant may 
be taken up and removed, in the same manner as 
if it had been tapped and transplanted while a 
seedling, though not with equal safety; for plants 
(hat haye never been removed, have long 



branching rodtft, ^tod the Jibns lie ^t a distance^ 
fit>m>tHe body of the plant; while tfcose which 
have been taken up, and have had tJhfeir roots 
trimmed when young, are provided with fibres, 
which, being less remote from the stem, may be 
taken up with the plant, and conveyed with it to 
its new situation. Tjiis naturally kads to. what 
will, perhaps, be called a refinement^ in taking up 
large fibrous-rooted plants for transplantation; 
namely, lopping the whole, or a part of the hori- 
zontal roots, two years, or a longer time, before 
the plant be taken up; leaving the downward 
roots, and (if necessary) part of the horizontal 
ones, to support the plant imtil the time of 
removal*. It would be needless to add, that in 
taking up plants, in general, the greater length of 
root, and the greater number of fibres there is 
taken up, the more probable will be the suc- 
cess* It is also a circumstance well understood, 
that too much earth cannot be retained among 
the fibres. + 

The plant being thrown down, and the roots 
disentangled, it is proper, before it be removed 
from its place, to prune the top, in order that the 
carriage may be lightened. In doing this, a 

• In this case the head ought, at the same time, to be 
pruned, and the plant, if exposed, to be supported, 
f But see Minutes 12 and 15. 
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considerable share of judgment is requisite: to 
head it down in the poUard manneri is very un- 
sightly ; and to prune it up to a mere maypole, 
or so as to leave only a small broom-like head at 
the top, is equally destructive of its beauty. The 
most rational, the most natural^ and, at the same 
' time, the most elegant, manner of doing this, is to 
prune the hmgJis^ in such a manner as to form the 
head of the plant into a conoid, in resemblance 
of the natural head of the Lombardy poplar, and 
of a size proportioned to the ability of the root. 
Whoever was the inventor of this method of 
pruning the heads of trees, deserves infinite credit: 
it only wants to be known in order to be ap- 
proved; and we are happy to see it growing into 
general practice. 

The mode of carriage rests wholly with the 
size of the plant : if small, it is best carried by 
hand, either upon the shoulder, or upon hand- 
spikes*: — if larger, two sledges, one for the root, 
the other for the head, may be used: — if very 
large, and the ball of earth be heavy, a pair 
of high timber wheels (guarded by a sack of hay 
or other soft substance), or a timber carriage, 
will be found necessary. 

» 

• See Minutes, as above. 
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Th£ hole must be made wide enough to admit 
the root of the plant, with a space of a foot, at least, 
all round it, for the purpose of filling in the mold 
with propriety; so that if the tree was taken up 
with a roct of eight feet diameter, the hole must be 
made of the diameter of nine or ten feet, and of 
a depth suflScient to admit of the tree's being seated 
(when the mold is settled) at its natural depth, as 
also to receive' the sods, an4 other rough unbroken 
mold, at least a foot thick underneath its root 

The method of planting depends upon the^tate 
of the root, and the temperature of *the mold and 
the season. If the root be well furnished with 
fibres and mold, and the soil be moist from situ- 
ation, or moistened by the wetness of the season, 
no artificial pr^aration is necessary* The bottom 
of the hole beiiig raised to a proper height, and 
the tree set upright in the center of it, the mold 
may be filled in ; being careful to work it well in 
* amongst the roots, and to bed the fibres smoothly ' 
amongst it; treading every layer firmly, and, 
with a carpenter's rammer, filling every crevice 
and vacancy among the roots, so that no soft part 
nor hollowness remain ; and proceed in this man* 
ner, until die hole be filled, and a hillock raised 
round the plant to allow for its settling. But if 
the roots be naked of mold, and thin of fibres, 
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and the soil, the situation, and the season be dry, 
we recommend the following method : ,The re- 
quisite depth of the hole being ascertained, and its 
bottom raised to a proper height, with some of the 
finest of the mold, pour upon it so much water as 
to moisten the loose mold, without rendering it 
soft, and unable to sustain the weight^f the plant; 
and then proceed as above directed. If the trans- 
plantation be done in autumn, it will require 
nothing £idier at that time; but if in the spring, 
more water will immediately be wanted. There- 
fore, at once, draw a ring, some inches deep, near 
the outside of the hole, and, in the bottom of its 
channel, make six, eight, or ten holes (by means 
of an iron crow, or of a spike and beetle), at equal 
distances, and of a depth equal to that of the roots 
of the plant. These holes will not only serve to 
convey water, but air also, to the immediate region 
in which they are both indispensably necessary to 
the health of the plant. We have been the fuller 
in our instructions relative to tiansplanting, as 
b^ing a process little understood by professional 
men. Every nurseryman, and almost every kit- 
chen gardener, can raise, traiui and plant out 
seedling and nursery plants ; but the removal of 
trees seldom occurs in their practice; and we have 
met with very few men; indeed, who are equal 
to the task. The foregoing rules are the result of 
experience. 
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For farther experience in Transplanting, 
sec Minutes 12 and 15, in this Volume. And 
for farther remarks on Planting in general, see 
The Rural Economy of the Midland Counties, 
Vol. II. Minutes 146 and 168. 
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DIVISION THE SECOND. 



CrtOICE OF TIMBER TREES. 



SECTION THE FIRST. 



CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER. 

lA^BER is the great and prlmaty object of 
plantings Ornament, abstracted from utility, 
ought to be confined within narrow limits* 
Indeed, 'm matters of planting, especially in the 
taller plantations, it were difficult to separate, en- 
tirely, the idea of ornament from that of use. 
Trees, in general, are capable of producing an 
ornamental eflfect; and there is no tree which 
may not be said to be more or less useful. But 
their difference in point of value, when arrived at 
maturity, is incomparable; and it would be the 
height of folly to plant a tree whose characteristic 
is principally ornament, when another, which is 
more useful and equally ornamental, may be 
planted in its stead. 
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TsfftEFOSE, previous to our entering^ at large, 
upon the busncss of plandDg, it will be proper 
lo c n dea yo ur to specify the trees most useful to be 
planted* In attempting this, we must look for- 
ward, and endeavomr to ascertain the species and 
proportional quantities of Timber which will 
hereafter be wanted, when the trees, now to be 
planted, shall have reached maturity. To do this 
with a degree of certainty, is impossible : Customs 
and fashions alter, as caprice and necessity dictate. 
All that appears capable of being done, in a 
matter of this nature, is, to trace the great out* 
lines, and, by observing what has been perma- 
nently useful for ages past, judge what may, in all 
himian probability, be useful in ages to come. 



Ships, 
Buildings, 



Machines, and 
Utensils, 



have been, are, and most probably will continue 
to be, the consumers of Timber, in this country. 
We will, therefore, endeavour to come at tlie 
principal materials made use of in the construc- 
tion of these four great conveniences of life. 
Indeed, while mankind remain in their present 
state of civilization and refinement, they are 
wcessaries of life, which cannot be dispensed 
with; and are consequendy objects which the 
planter ought not to lose sight of, as diey include, 
in e^t, every thing that renders {Stations 
ygeful ; Fence wood and Fu£l excepted. 
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I. SHIPS are built chiefly of Oak : the keels 
however, are now pretty generally laid with Elm, 
or Beech ; and part of tht upper decks of men of 
war is of Deal : but these woods bear no pro- 
portion,in respect of the quantity used, to theOak. 
The timbers of a ship are principally crooked, but 
the planking is cut out of straight pieces. In a 
seventy-four gun ship, frhe crooked and cl/aight 
pieces used are nearly equal,'but iA\t planking iinia' 
water is of Foreign Oak : therefore, of EN^iisii 
Oae, the proportion of crooked to straight pieces 
is almost two to one. Masts and yaras ate of 
Deal. The blockmakers use Elm, Lignum- 
\itX4 Box, and' other hard woods. Upoh the 
whole, it may be said, thai, in the construction of 
a ship, Oak is the only English Wood made 
use of ; and that, of this English Oak, nearly two 

thirds are requisite to be more or less crooked. 

. ■ .. . 

II. BUILDINGS. In the metropolis, and 
towns in general. Deal is the prevailing wood 
made use of by the house carpenter : some Oak is 
used for sashes, also for window and door frames, 
and some for wall plates ; but in places situated 
within the reach of water carriage. Deal is becom- 
ing every day more and more prevalent : never- 
theless, there are many inland parts of the 
country, where the house carpenters still continue 
to work up great quantities of Oak and Elm. The 

Vol. I. E 
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joiner scarcely uses any otbisr wood tJban Deal, 
except in some inland and well wooded districts, 
where Oak is still, in use for floors and staircases. 
Through the kingdom at large, perhaps three 

fourths of the timber usc^ in die construction of 

. buildijQgs are Foreign Deal. 

III. MACHINES. Thi« class comprehends 
Mills and other Machines of Manufactory, 
Carriages of burden and. pleasure. Implements 
OF ]yu3BANDRYy with the other articles necessary 
in rural aSkirs* 

« 

The millwrigkt's chief material k >0a$^ apd 
; ^om£ Crartree, £>r cogs^ 






• I • t • 



/^' 



f Jhe waggon md carfwright usies Oa«:, for 
bodies; A^Hj £>r shafts and axles; £lv, for 
naves, and sometimes for fellies and linings. 

The ploprigfu's sheet anchor is Asijt : in some 
: counties Beech is substituted in its ste^id, fcr 
every thing but plow beams. 

The coachniakers use Ash, for polts, blocks, 
splinter bars, kc. Elm, for naves; generally 

• As to the implements, utensils, and machines of manu- 
factory, they are infinite ; and various kinds df wood are 
worked up in making them. 
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Ash, £>r spokes and fellies; and Rattan*, ibr 
pannels* * 

Gates and Fences are made of Oak and Deal ; 
sometimes of Ash, Elm, Maple, Sec. h\xt posts 
are, or ought to be, universally of Oak^ Ghes- 

NUT, or Larch ; 

lidM2s/m,of Deal, Alder, Willow, Oak,.&:c. 

Pumps and Water Pipes ^ of Oak, Elm, Alder ; 

Wooden Bridges^ River Breaks^ and other 
Waterworis^ prmcipally Oak; some- Elm and 
Alder under water •(>• 

IV. UTENSILS. Under this head we class 
Furniture, Cooper's Ware, Mathematical 
Instruments, Trunks, Packing Gases, Gof- 

FINS, Sec. Sec. 

The cabinetmakers' chief woods are Maho- 
gany and Beech ; next to these follow Dutch 
Oak (Wainscot), Deal^ Elm; and lastly, 
Walnuttree, Cuerrytree, Plumtree, Box, 

^ The mahogany of the Bahama Islands. 

•)• Beech has lately been found to lie long under water; 
but for waterwork of every kind the Larch is found to 
€xce]. 

Es 
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Holly, Yew, and a variety of woods for inlaying 
and cabinets. In some country places, a consider- 
able quantity of English Oak is worked up into 
tables, chairs, drawers, and bedst^ds; but, in 

* 

London, Beech is almost the only English* wood 
made use of, atpresent^ by the cabinet and ch axe 
makers. 

The carvers Eivorite wood is.JLmE, for picture 
and glass frames ; Deal, for coarser articles. 

Coopers \ — Oajc (and some Chesnut) for 
large casks and vessels : Ash, fbt dsiry titehsdls, 
butter firkins, flour barrels, Sec. ;Qak, for wvell 
buckets and water pails, and in..some places^ior 
milk pails, and other dairy vessels: Beech, for 
soap firkins, Sec. ■ :' : . ' 

JLocismti/is^ in Birmingham and Wolver- 
hampton, work up a considerable quantity of 
Oak, for Lockstocks : chiefly the butts of trees. 

Turtiers ; — principally Beech for large ware, 
if Beech is to be had; if not. Sycamore, or other 
clean-grained wood : Box, Holly, ice. for smaller 
utensils. 

Maikematical Instrument Makers ;— Mahoga- 
ny, Box, Holly. 
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« 
Trunkmakers ; — Deal. 

Paciing Cases i^^DEALf Poplar, 8cc. 

Coffins; — Oax, Elm, Deal. 

And, finally, the lasimakerSf who work up 
no inconsiderable quantity of wood, use Beech 
for lasts; Alder and Birch for heels, patten- 
woods, ice. 

We do not deliver the forgoing sketch as a 
perfectly correct account of the application of 
woods, in this country: the attempt is new, and 
that which is new is difficult. We have not 
omitted to consult with professional men upon the 
subject ; and we believe it to be sufficiently accu- 
i:ate for the purpose of the planter. If we have 
QOimmitted any material error, we ask to be set 
right. We do not wish to descend to minutiae : 
it would be of little use to the planter, to be 
told, what toys and tooth picks are made from : 
it is of much moje iniportapce to him to know, 
that, of English Woods, the Oak is most in 
demand, perhaps three to one, — perhaps in a 
much greater proportion; that the Ash, the Elm, 
the Beech, and the Box, follow next; and that 
the Chesnut, the Walnut, and the Prunus 
and PiNus tribes, are principally valuable, as 
substitutes for Oak and Foreign Timber. 
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SECTION TH£ SieOKO« 

SITUATION AND SOIL. 

IN tlie choice of draber tre6s> however, situ-. 
ATIONS and soils must ever be coBSulted. The 
Oaif in shallow barren soils, and in bleak exposed 
situations, cannot be raised with profit, as a 
timber tree; while the Larch, by out-growing its 
strength, sickens in deep rich soils* 

It is a fortunate circumstance for this country, 
that the two trees which are mostlikely to fumi^ 
its navy with an internal supply of timber, should 
delight in soils and situations of opposite natum;. 
and every judicious planter wiU endeavour- to 
assign to each its natural station. 

The proper soils and situations, for other 
Timber Trees, will be found under their respec* 
tive Names, in the Alphabet of Plants. 
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DIVISION THE THIRD. 



HEDGES AND HEDGEROW TIMBER* 



Introductory Remarks. 

1 HE raising of Livt Hedges and Hedgerow 
TiMlSER constitutes no inconsiderable part of 
the business of planting. The value of good 
Hedges is known to every husbandman ; and not- 
withstanding the complaints against Hedgerow 
Timber, as being liable to be kn6tty, fcc. the 
quaiity of the timber itself is not questioned: its 
fiiukiness arises, wholly, from an improper treat- 
ment of the tree, and not from the situation of its 
growth. Indeed, we are clear in our opinion, that 
under proper management, no situation whatever 
is better adapted to the valuable purpose of raising 
Ship Timber , than-Hedges : The roots have free 
lange in the adjoining inclosures, and the top is 
exposed to the exercise of the winds, with a suffi- 
cient space to throw out lusty arms, and form, at a 
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proper height, a spreading head. Thus, quick- 
ness of growth, with strength and crookedness 
of Timber, are at once obtained. 

We are well aware of the injury resulting from 
woody Hedgerows to arable inclosures; but every 
man experienced in rural matters must be con- 
vinced, that it is not well trained Timber trees, 
but high Hedges, and low Pollards', which are 
the bane of corn fields. These, forming a high and 
impervious barrier, preclude the air and exercise, 
so essential to the vegetable, as well as the animal 
creation : in Norfolk, lands thus encumbered are, 
with great strength and propriety of expression, 
said to be zupod-bound. Besides, Pollards and low- 
spreading trees are certain destruction to the 
Hedge wood which grows under them. 

Neither of these evils, however, result from 
tall Timber Oaks, and a Hedge kept down to 
four or five feet high : a circulation of air is, in 
this case, rather promoted than retarded; and it 
is well known, that a pruned Hedge will thrive 
perfectly well under tall-stemmed trees. Oaks 
more especially. We will therefore venture to 
recommend, for arable inclosures. Hedges pruned 
down to four or five feet high, with Oak timbers 
of fifteen to twenty-five feet stem. 
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But, for grass lands, higher Hedges are more 
eligible. The grasses afiect warmth, which pro- 
motes their growth, and thereby increases their 
quantity, though their quality niay be injured* 
Besides, a tall fence affords shelter to cattle; pro* 
vided it be thick and close at. the bottom ; other- 
wise, by admitting the air in currents, the blast is 
rendered still more piercing. The shade of trees 
is equally friendly to cattle in summer, as thick 
Hedges are in the colder months ; therefore, in the 
Hedges of grass iiiclosures, we wish to see the Oak 
wave its lofty spreading head, while the Hedge 
itselfis permitted to make its natural shoots : re- 
membering, however^ that the oftener it is cut 
down the more durable it will be as a fence, and 
the better shelter it will give to cattle ; more espe- 
cially if the sides be pruned the first and second 
years after cutting, in order to give it an upright 
tendency^ and thicken it at the bottom. 

Upon bleak hills, and in exposed situations, it 
is well to have two or even three rows of Hedge 
wood, about four feet apart from each other ; the 
middle row being permitted to reach, and always 
remain at its natural height ; while the side rows 
are cut down, alternately, to give perpetual secu- 
rity to the bottom, and afford a constant supply 
of materials for Dead hedges, aijd other purposes 
pf Underwood. 
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Having thus givefa i, general sketch of our 
ideas as to the different kinds of Hedges, and 
their effects on cultivated lands, we proceed to 
tr^at of die method of raising tl^m. In doing 
this, it will be prc^r to consider, 

1 • Th£ Woods most eligibleTor Hedges. 

2. The time and manner of planting them* 

5. Th£ manner of defending the young plants • 

4« The method* of cleaning and training them • 

5. The after management* 



SECTION THE FIRST. 

SPECIES OF HEDGE WOODS, 

THE Species of Hedge Wood depends, in 
some measure, upon soil and situation. That 
jtrhich is proper for a sound soil, in a temperate 
situation, may not be eligible for a marsh, or a 
mountain : and, indeed, a fence may be formed of 
any tree or strong shrub, provided it will thrive 
in the given situation. Nevertheless, there are 
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some species much more eligible than others ; we 
particularize the foUqwing : 

The Hawthorn. 
The Grab Bush* 
The A(itJATic Tribe. 
The Holey. 
The Furze, 

The Hawthorn Has been considered, during 
time immemorial, as the wood most proper for 
live fences. This pre-eminence, probably, arose 
from the seedling plants being readily collected, 
in woods and wastes ; the method of raising them 
in seed beds, being fbnnerly, and indeed in some 
parts of the kingdom even to this day, but little 
practised^ The longevity of the Hawthorn, espe- 
cially il it be frequently cropped, and its patience 
in cropping, — ^its natural good qualities as a live 
fence, and its usefulness as affording materials for 
dead hedges, are other reasons why it has been 
universally adopted. Another advantage of the^ 
Hawthorn— It will grow in almost any soil, pro- 
vided the situation be toferably dry and warm. 
However, if the soil hath not a degree of richness 
in itself, as well as a geniality of situation, the 
' Hawthorn will not thrive sufficiendy^ nor make 
a progress rapid enough, to recoihmend it in pre- 
puce, as a Hedge wood. 
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The Crabthorn, among the deciduous tribe^ 
stands next: indeed, taken all in all, it may be 
said to rival the Hawthorn itself. Its growth is 
considerably quicker, and it will thrive in poorer 
soils, and in bleaker situations ; and although it 
may not be so thorny and full of branches as the 
Haw-bush, yet it grows sufficiently rugged to 
make an admirable fence. Add to this, though 
its branches may not be preferable to those of die 
Hawthorn for shooting dead hedges, they un- 
doubtedly aflFord a much greater quantity o( stakes ; 
and no wood (the Yew, the Larch, ahd the Ches- 
Ixut excepted) aSbrds better stakes th^in the Crab 
tree. The seedling plants, too, are readily raised^ 
as the seeds of the Crab vegetate the first year. 
Wc do not mean, however, to force down the 
Crab bush upon our Reader as being, in a general 
light, preferable to the Hawthorn : we wish onlv 
to state, impartially, their comparative value; 
leaving him to consult his ovyn situation and con- 
veniency, and, having so done, to judge for him- 
self. Nevertheless, from what has been adduced, 
we may venture to conclude, that upon a barren 
soil, and in a bleak situation, the Crab bush, as a 
Hedge wood, claims a preference to the Hawthorn. 

The AQUATICS. As the Crab excels the Haw- 
thorn, upon bleak barren hills, so the Aquatics 
gam a preference, in low swampy grounds : for 
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alllioiigli the Hawthorn delights in a moist situ- 
ation, yet much stagnant water about its roots is 
offensive to it. Of the Aquatics, the Alder seems 
to claim a preference; its growth is more forked 
and shiiibby than that of the Poplar or Willow; 
and its leaves are particularly unsavory to cattle. 
In ^oint of ornamenti however, it is exceeded by 
the Blaci Poplar ^ which, if kept pruned on tlic 
sides, will feather to the ground, and form a close 
and tolerably good fence. 

f 

The Hollv. Much has been said, and much 
has been written, of the excellency of Holly 
"Hedges : nevertheless, as fences to form inclo9ure$, 
the^ «till exist in books and Acory only ; xiot 
having yet been inttxiduced inta general practice, 
-w^ believe, in any.^art of the kingdom. Their 
'wpeoority, however, whedier in point of utility 
or ornament, is universally acknowledged. The 
perpetual verdure they exhibit, the superior kind 
of shelter they afford, during the winter months, 
and the everlastingness of their duration (an old 
decayed Holly being an object rarely to be seen 
in nature), all unite in establishing their excel- 
lency. How then are we to account for the scarcity 
of Hotly hedges? The diflScuIty of raising then?, 
and the slowness of their growth, have been held 
out as obstacles; and such they are, in truth; but 
tJiey are obstacles arising rather from a want of 
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proper management^ tban from any caiise inherent 
in the Holly itself. Thousands of young Hollies 
have been destroyed, by being planted out im^ 
properly, in the springs at the time that the Haw- 
thorn is usually planted: and the few which 
escape total desuruction^ by such injudicious re- 
moval, receive a check which cripples their 
growtli, probably fi>r several years. 

We do not mean to intimate^ thait, by any 
treatment whatever, the progress of the Holly caa 
be made to keep pace with that of the Hawthorn^ 
or tlie (^irab: and we are of opinion that it oug^t, 
by reaj^on of the comparative filownes^ of its 
gn>wlh« to ht raised umder one or other of these 
t^vo plants; more especially *under the Grab, 
which, as has been observed, has a more upright 
tendency than the Hawthorn, and consequeoiiy 
will alK>rd more air, as well as more room to the 
Holly rising under it. 

Wvt whilst we thus venture to recommend 
riiininjr the Holly under the Crabthom, we are by 
110 ntrautt of (^pinion that it is difficult to raise a 
hnl)i;tM)rHolly aloi^« The principal disadvantage 
nriNUig (^(Hupnratively fix>m this practice is, that 
thr dc4d letice will be required to be kept up at 
Irrtil Jrn or twelve ycAW, instead of six or seven; 
in which time a Crabthom hedge^ properly 
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mana^, may be made a fence, and will l*efttaftn 
8O9 ndtbout further expence, until the Holly be- 
come impregnable ; when the Grab may either 
be removed, or permitted to remain, as tastei 
profit, or conveniency may point out. 

The HoUy will thrive upon almoit any soil; 
but thin-soiied heights seem to be its natiual situ- 
ation. We may venture to say, that where corn 
will gnow^ Holly will thrive abundantly; and 
HoUy. hedges seem to be peculiarly well adapted 
to an arable country : for, being dTslow growdt, 
and its perspiraticm being comparatively small, 
the Holly does not smk the land (as dhtf Country- 
man'* phrase is), and thereby rob the adjoining 
com oTika nourishment, so much as the Haw- 
thorn; which, if suffered to run up to that un- 
pardonable height, and to straggle abroad to that 
shameful width, at which we frequently see it, is 
not much less pernicious, in its eflfects upon corn 
land, than the Ash itself. 

The Furze is rather an assistant Hedge wood, 
than a shrub which, alone, will make a fence. 
Upon light barren land, however, where no other 
wood will grow to advantage, tolerable fences may 
be made with Furze alone. 

There is one material disadvantage of Furze, as 
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a live Hedge wood^ the branches are liable to be 
killed by severe frosts, especially if the plants be 
suffered to grow tall, branchy, and thin at the 
bottom. It follows, that the best preservative 
against this malady is, to keep them cropped 
down low, and bushy; indeed, they are of little 
use, as a fence, unless they be kept in that state. 

In Norfolk, it is a practice, which of late years 
has become almost universal, to sow Furze seed 
upon the top of the ditch bank,; especially When 
a iiew Hedge is planted. In a few years, the 
Furzes get up. and become a shelter.and defence 
to the young quick ; and, assisted by the high 
ditch bank prevalent in that country,' < afford a 
cvnuKnuble shelter to cattle in winter;; besides 
6;upplying, at every fidl, a considerable quantity 
of Fanuhouse fueU 
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M in HOD AND TIME OF PLANTING 

HEi:>GEROWS- 



I.TIIEFENCEWOOD. The mediod varies 
with the soil, and the time with die species of 
wood to die planteih 
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In a low level country, ditches become useRi), 
as main drains to the adjoining inclosures; but, 
in a dry upland situation, drains are less wanted; 
and here the planter has it in choice, whether he' 
will plant with or without a ditch. 

The prev2uling custom, taking the kingdom 
throughout, is to plant with a shallow ditch, 
laying the plants in a leaning posture against the 
first spit turned upside down, covering their roots 
with the best of the cultivated mold, and raising a 
bank over them, with the remainder of the exca- 
vated earth of the ditch, Without any regard being 
had to the wetness or dryness of the situation* 
It is a striking fact, indeed, that in the vale of 
Gloucester — where large plots of naturally rich 
land are chilidd with surBice water, and reduced 
to little value, entirely thro a want of proper 
water courses — ^it is the custom to plant Hedges 
with a paltry grip of twelve to fifteen inches 
deep ; while in Norfolk — a dry sandy country, 
where the natural absorbency of the substratum 
is seldom or ever satiated— it is the universal 
practice to raise Hedges with what is there called 
a «* six-foot dyke;'' and; when fresh made, they 
frequently run from six and a half to seven feet; 
measuring from the bottom of the ditch to the top 
of the bank. 

Vol. I. F 
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W«AT may appear equally extraordinaryi to 
tie rest of the kiDgdom, the Norfolk Husband- 
nco, instead of planting the quick at the foot of 
die banki among the corn mold, lay it in, near 
the top of their wall-like bank, among the crude 
earth, taken out oRthe lower part of the ditch. It 
is no uncommon sight, however^ in that country, 
to see the face of the bank, with the quicksets it 
contains, washed down, by beating rains, for rods 
together. Nevertheless^ if the plants escape this 
accident, it is astonishing to see the progress they 
will sometimes make, for a few first years after 
planting* But, as the roots enlarge, they become 
confined for want of room to range in ; and the 
bank naturally moldering down by time, they are 
left naked and exposed. It is common to see 
young plants hanging, with their heads downward, 
against the face of the bank; and the mold con- 
tinuing to crumble away from their roots, they at 
length lose their hold, and fall into the ditch« 

If we examine the unbroken flourishing Hedges 
of that country, of fifteen, twenty, and thirty- 
years standing (for many such there are, especially 
in the Fleg Hundreds) ; we shall find them firmly 
rooted among the com mold at the foot of the 
bank* Nevertheless, the Norfolk fanners, ii| 
general, are so closely wedded to the fixregoing 
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pracdce, that no arguments are suflieient to con* 
vince them of its impropriety. 

We confess ourselves partial to the superior 
abilities of the Norfolk Husbandmeni in their 
general management of rural afiairs; and we hold 
established practices^ Husbandry as things too 
respectable to be wholly condenined without a 
full and candid examination : we will therefore 
endeavour, in as few words as possible, to place 
the Norfolk practice of planting Hedges in its 
proper light. 

There are not, generally speaking, any Yirood- 
lands in Norfolk. The Hedges, it is true, espe* 
cially of the eastern part of the county, are fiill» 
much too full, of wood, chiefly pollards. There 
are some few timber groves, scattered here and 
there : hut we find none of those extensive tracts 
of coppice or underwood, in that county, which 
we see in other parts of the kingdom : conse- 
quently, the planter of Hedges experiences a 
scarcity of materials for temporary dead fences, 
luving neither stakes^ eddersy rj^r rails^ to make 
them with. Fortunately for him, however, the 
Mnl is of such a nature (a light sandy loam of 
great depth, without a single stone to check the 
spade], that by digging a deep trench, and raising 
a mound with the soil, none of those materials are 

F^ 
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wanted. The face of the bank being carried up" 
right, and a little brushwood set along the top of 
it, a suflBcient fence is formed ; wliile the depth of 
the ditch prevents cattle from browzing upon tlie 
young plants* By this means, Hedges are raised 
in Norfolk at a triflingexpence, compared with the 
great cost bestowed upon them in some counties; 
where two rows of posts and rails are used, by way 
of temporary fences* But the difficulty in raising 
a live hedge, in the Norfolk manner, arises from 
the want of a proper place ip plant the quicksets in. 
If it be put in, towards the top of the bank, as is 
usually done, the evil consequences abovemen- 
tioned follow: if, on the contrary, it be laid in, 
near the bottom^ the superincumbent pressure of 
the bank, and the want of moisture in this part of 
it, render the progress of the young plants slow, 
for the first thre^ or four years ; while those above, 
having loose niade ground for their fibres to strike 
among, and having a sufficient supply of moisture 
collected from every shower, by the brush hedge, 
flourish apace; until the roots having grown too 
large for the bank, or the upper part of the bank 
itself having been washed down or moldered 
away, their career is stopt, at a time when those 
below, having struggled thro the bank, and find- 
ing an ample supply of air, moisture, and rich 
cultivated soil, to work among, are, in their turn, 
beginjiing to thrive ; and thteir main roots being 
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firmly fixed in the soil itself, there is no fear of 
their afterwards receiving a check* 

Thus it appears, that the Norfolk method has 
its advantage, as being cheap, with a disadvantage, 
arising from the want of a proper place to put the 
plants in. 

This is easily obviated by planting with an 
OFFSET ; that is — instead of continuing the face 
of die bank with one unbroken slope — to set it 
back a few inches, so as to form a break or shelf, 
where the quicksets are planted ; for the obvious 
purpose of giving the young plants a sufficient 
supply of moisture, air, and pasturage, until their 
roots have had time to extend themselves to the 
adjoining inclosiues. 

This method of raising a Hedge is not a mere 
theoretical deduction, but has been practised with 
success, in different parts of the kingdom ; and; 
in a soil free from stones and other obstructions of 
the spade, it is perhaps, upon the whole, the most 
eligible practice* 

But the best live hedges we remember to have 
seen, in any part of this kingdom, grow in the 
neighbourhood of Pickering, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. These Hedges stand nearly upon 
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levil f Mmnd, with little or no bank or diceh ; so 
that the plants have free raiige for pasturage, oii 
both sides ; the shallow trenches, by which the* 
quicksets have been planted, being now grown up ; 
bavingt it is probable, never been scoured out 
since ibey were made» Indeed the assistance of a 
ditch is not wanted ; no temporary fence whatever 
being requisite to be made, when the hedge is 
topped 9 the stems themselves are a sufficient 
bar4*ieri standing in rows, like the heads of pileft, 
and in such close order, that not a sheep, nor a* 
bog, nor,, in some places, even a hare, can creep 
between them. In a few years, those living piles 
throw out heads astonishingly luxuriant, and 
every six or seven years afford an ample and 
profitable crop of brush wo6d ; and this without 
any expence whatever, except that of reaping it: 
whereas, in Norfolk, the renewal of the ditch and 
bank, when the hedge is cut down, is nearly equal 
to the first cost ; besides the disadvantage resuldng 
from cutting off all communication with the io- 
closure on the ditch side, and thereby robbing 
the hedge of half its natural food, 

Therefore, where a ditch is not necessary as 
a. drain, and where the nature of the substratuia 
.^s sw;h that it cannot be conviently sunk suffici- 
ently deep to defi^nd the young plants~the most 
•fegi^c wpthod, ip such a situation, is to nlant 
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the Hedgt upon ihc Level Ground, 
either bank or ditch, in the manner hereafter to 
be described; which method is now practised, in 
the neighbourhood abovementioned, with very 
promising success. 



Having thus endeavoured to deduce from 
actual practice what may be called the theory 
of raising Hedges, we proceed to the application* 

From what has been said, it appears that there 
are three distinct methods of raising a Live 
Hedge : 

1 . With a ditch and plain bank* 
a. With a ditch and offset* 
3» Upon level ground. 

Trk first has been already mentioned; and 
being £uniliar to every cQuntryman^ it is needless 
to enlarge upon it here. 

The second is to be practised, in wet situations^ 
where surface drains are wanted, and -where the 
ditch is necessary to be kept open ; and likewise, 
in dry situations, where the subsoil is such that 
a ditfih can be conveniently sunk deep enough. 
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to guard the young plants, in front, without an 
additional fence. 

The manner of executing it is this : The ground 
may either be prepared by fallowing witl^ the plow, 
or the work may be lined out upon the unbroken 
ground. In either case, the plants should be set 
ai^ the natural level of the soil, and at the distance 
of three to twelve inches from the brink of the 
ditch. This, in prdinary situations, should be 
about four feet, say a quarter of a rod, wide at the 
top, and being brought to an angle at the bottom 
(or as near an angle as tools can bring it) , its slope 
or sides should be about the same dimensions : 
the cavity of the ditch being made, as nearly a3 
may be, an equilateral triangle. But, if the ditch 
be wanted as a main drain or common sewer, its 
width should be considerably greater ; for, in this 
case, it cannot be fiainled at the bottom, and must 
therefore have a sufficient width given it, at the 
top, to admit pf its being madq deep enough as a 
fence, and, at the same time, wide enough, at the 
bottom, to admit the given current of water. The 
l>ank should rise in front, with a slope similar to 
that of the ditch ; but as the back should be carried 
more iipright at the foot, ^welling out full towards 
the top, ip order to admit the insertion of a brush 
hedge ; or, rather, if it can be conveniently had, 
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a dwarf stake-and-edder Hedge, which will eflfec- 
tually compleat the, fence to the- bank side; in 
either case, if any straggling spray overhang the 
young plants, it should be trimmed off, with some 
sharp instrument, or be beaten flat with the back of 
4 shovel, to prevent its injuring the tender slioots. 

Th]£ third method^ namely, planting without a 
ditch, is more particularly recommended fbr.up- 
land shallow stony soils. In executing this, the 
ground must be previously marked out, from four 
to six feet wide, be reduced to a fine tilth, and 
made perfectly clean, either by a whole summer's 
fitUow, repeatedly stirred with the plow, orbycul- 
tivating upon it, in a husbandlike manner, a crop 
pf Turnips, or, which is perhaps better, a crop of 
Potatoes; especially if a little dung can be conve- 
niently allowed them. At the approach of winter, 
the soil being fine and clean, and the crop (if 
any) off, gather it up into a highish round ridcre, 
or land, and thus let it lie till the time of plant- 
ing; when, opening » trench upon the ridge or 
middle of the land, either with the spade or the 
plow, insert the plants, upright, filling in die 
mold, and pressing it gently to the roots, in the 
common nursery manner. 

The same precautions should be observed, 
^n. planting quicksets, that have been already 



rtcommended, under fhe article Training ; name- 
ly, the plants should be sorted, as to their size, 
and should be either cut off within a few inches 
of the ground, or be pruned up to single stems. 

The distance should be regulated by the age 
and strength of the plants; from fi)ur to six inches 
is the usual distance; but if the plants have been 
previously, transplanted from the seed t)ed, as 
they ought in general to be, and have acquired 
four or five years of age and strength, as we would 
always wish they should, from six to nine inches 
as near enough. 

The ^sual time of planting is during the 
spring months of February, March, and April ; 
and, for the Hawthorn, the Grab, and the 
Aquatics, this is at least the most convenient 
season; bpt, for the Holly, as will be found 
under that article, in the Alphabet of Plants, 
summed is the properest time of planting* 

Where much diuhing is requir^, jmd hands 
scarce, the foundations of the banlcs may be laid, 
any time in winter, and left to settle, until the 
time of planting. 

^ Thus far, we have been speaking of raising 
gixGLE Hedges, whether of Hawthorn, Crab 
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^Soshi or Holly; we will now say a word or two, 
as to the method of raising the Holly under ths 
Ckab or Hawthorn. This may be done two 
ways; either by sowing the berries, when the 
quick is planted ; or by inserting the plants them- 
selves, the ensuing midsummer. The first is by 
much the simplest, but the least certain method. 
The seeds may either be scattered among the roots 
of the deciduous plants, or be sown in a drill in 
fro&t of them : and if plants of Holly be put in, 
they may either be planted between those of the 
Grab, 8cc. or otherwise in front, in the quincunx 
manner; the tablet of the offset, when a ditch is 
made use of, being left broad lor that purpose. 

If the Furze be made use of, as an assistant 
Hedge wood, it is better to sow the seed on the 
back of the bank, than upon the top of it; for, in 
this case, it is more apt to overhang the young 
plants, in the face of the bank ; while, in the other, 
it is better situated , to answer the purpose intended ; 
namely, that of guarding the back of the bank, 
and of preventing its being torn down by cattle. 
The method of sowing the seed is this : Chop a 
drill, with a sharp spade, about two thirds of the ' 
way up the back of the bank, making the cleft 
gape as wide as may be, so as not to break off the 
Hp; and hiving the seed in a quart bottle, stopt 
with a cork and goose quill, or with a perforated 
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wooden stopper, trickle it along the drill ; cover- 
ing it by means of a broom, drawn gently above, 
and over, the mouth of the drill. This is better 
than closing the drill entirely with the back of the 
spade, the seeds being sufficiently covered, without 
being shut up too close, while tlie mouth of the 
drill is left open, to receive the rain water which 
falls on the top of the bank. One pound of seed 
will sow about forty statute rods. What in Nor- 
folk is called the French seed is the best, as the 
plants from this seldom mature their seeds, in that 
country ; and consequently are less liable to spread 
over the adjoining inclosure. It may be had at 
the seed shops, in London, for about fifteen.pencc 
a pound. 

If a fence be required of Furze alone, a similar 
drill should be sown on each side of the bank ; 
and when the plants are grown up, the sides 
should be cut alternately. 

II. Thus much as to planting the Fence ; we 
now proceed to the method of planting HEDGE- 
ROW TIMBER. It has already been given in 
opinion, that no situation whatever is better 
adapted to the raising of ship timber, than Hedges ; 
and we are clearly of opinion^ that, in these alone, 
a sufficient supply, of crooked timbers at least, 
might be raised, to furnish perpetually the Navy 
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of Great Britain. It is a striking fact, that in 
Norfolk, where there is vwy little Oak, except 
^hat grows in the Hedges, and even in these, for 
one timber tree there are ten pollards, the country 
experiences no want of Oak timber. 

But while we recommend the Oak, as elijrlblc 
to be planted in Hedges, we condemn, as unfit for 
that purpose, every other tree (except, perhaps, 
the Aquatics in a marsh, the Beech and Pine 
tribe upon a barren mountain, or the Elm where 
Oak has. lately occupied the soil) and more 
especially the Ash; not only as being the greatest 
enemy to the farmer, but because the excellency 
of Ash timber arises from a length of stem, and 
cleanness of grain : groves, therefore, and not 
Hedges, are the natural situation of the Ash. 

The method of raising the Oak in Hedges, may 
either be by sowing the acorns, or planting the 
seedlings, at the time of planting the fence wood : 
we would wish to recommend the practice of 
both ; namely, to plant a well rooted thriving 
nursery plant (such as has previously been tapped 
and transplanted) at the distance of every statute 
rod; and, at the same time, to dibble round each 
plant three or four acorns, to guard against a 
miscarriage, and to give the judicious woodman 
a choice in the properest plant to be trained* 
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This distance may be objected to, as being too 
dose; and so it may in a deciduous Hedge; but, 
in a Holly Hedge, we would not wish to see Oaks 
stand at a greater distance; for, situated in a 
Hedge, they have unlimited room to spread on 
<ither side ; and, by standing near each other, they 
are more likely to throw out main branches, fit 
for ship timber, than they would if they had fiiU 
Iiead room. For this reason, it might not be amiss 
to plant at every half rod, and, when the Hedge 
is perceived to begin to suflfer, to thin them in the 
manner most conducive to the ends proposed, 
liolding joindy in view the Fence and the Timber. 



\ 



SECTION THE THIRD. 



DEFENDING THE YOUNG PLANTS. 

LITTLE more remains to be said upon this 
head. The ditch, bank, and dwarf hedge have 
already been fully described ; and this is by much 
the cheapest, and a very effectual, method, where 
it can be conveniently practised; but where the 
nature of the soil is such, that a ditch jsuflBciendy 
deep, to defend the young plants, cannot be sunk 
but at too great an expence, some other expedient 
must be sought for. 



^ 
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Posts and rails, wound wiUibusKes in the. 
Yorkshire manner, are an e&ctual fence; but they 
are expensive in the extreme. 

In Surrey and Kent, the prevailing practice is 
to set a strong stake-and-edder Hedge behind the 
quicksets, and throw rough bushes into a shallow 
ditch, in front: this uk a coppice- wood country 
may be done at a reasonable expence ; but it is by 
no means. eflSsctuaL 

In some places, wattle Hedges are used; and ia 
others furze faggots, set in close order, are found 
effectual, for this purpose : in short, almost every 
country affords its own peculiar materials, and 
every judicious planter will endeavour to find 
out those which are most eligible for the given 
situation. 



SECTION THE FOURTH^ 



THE METHOD OF TRAINING. 



MUCH, very much indeed, depends upon thi# 
part of the business : nevertheles, it is. the com- 
moil idea of planters of hedges, everyiivjiere^ that, 
liaviiig performed the business oi^cmtmg^ and 
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having made a fence suflBcient to guard the pltnts, 
at the time of plantings their part i& finished; the 
rest is of course left to nature and chance* . 

The repairing of the fence v 

The cleaning, See* of the plants; and the 

Trimming or pruning them; are not however 
le^ necessary operations, than the planting' and 
fencing; for without proper attention to those, the 
expence bestowed upon these is only so much 
thrown away. A single gap, especially where 
sheep are to be fenced against, ihay cause to be 
undone, in half an hour, what has been doing 
for two or three years. 

In this point of view, a deep ditcli fence is 
preferable to one raised upon theground; provided 
the ditch be kept pointed; for without this pre- 
caution, a ditch, unless it be very deep indeed, 
must not be depended upon, as a fence, either 
against cattle or sheep : but neither the one nor 
the other will trust themselves in a ditch, without 
a bottom for them to stand upon ; nothing, indeed, 
is more terrible to them; especially if part of the 
mold be formed into a sharp banklet, placed on 
the outer brink of the ditch* 

» * - ' - 

Hares are great enemies to young Hedges: a 
ditch fence is the best preservative against them 



(paling or other close fences only excepted)* An 
€&et« however, is £ivourabIe to thkm ; they will 
run along it^and crop the plants from end to end: 
therefore, where hares are numerous, a tufted 
branch of Furze, Thorns, Holly, or other rough 
wood, should be stuck, here and there, upon the 
platform, to prevent their running along it. 

The next business is weeding, either with die 
iide or by hand ; the former is more eligible, where 
it can be used ; as breaking the earth about the 
roots of the plants is of great service. 

Fein is a great enemy to young hpdge plants ; 
it is difficult to be drawn by hand, without en« 
dangering the plants ; and, being tough, it if 
equally difficult to be cut with the hoe ; and, if 
cut« will presently spring up again. The be&t 
manner of getting rid of it, when grown to a head^ 
is to give die stem a twist, near the root, and let 
the top remain on, to wither and die. by degrees : 
this not only prevents its immediate springing; 
but appears to destroy the root. 

Thistles, docks, netdes, and other tall weeds, 
are also injurious to the tender plants, in robbing 
them of their nourishment, and drawing them 
up weak and slender, or smothering them out* 
riglH, if not timely relieved by the fostering 

Vol. I. G 
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hand of the planter. Even the grasses are ofifen^ 
i^ive, and should be extirpated, with all the care 
and attention necessary in a seed bed or nurseiy. 



i ■ 



Nor iis it enough to defend the yoking^ plants 
from animal and vegetable intruders ; the plants 
themselves must be taught, by jiidicious pruning, 
how to grow, so as to best answer the purpose foe 
which they are intended. 

The Hawthorn is naturally a shrubby plant, 
throwing out strong lateral shoots, (Jo^^^ close to 
the ground ; more especially when planted by the 
side of a ditch, which, by giving room, favbrs 
this propensity. These horizontal branches; <>f 
course, draw ofi^ their share ofiipuriishmentfrom 
the root, which nourishment woald be better i^x- 
pended upon the more upright shoots] r They 
are, at the same time, in the weeder's way, and^ 
by stretching out across the ditch, become a tempw 
tation to cattle. They should, therefore, from 
time to time, be struck off with a sharp' instru- 
ment, either of tl>e hook ox the sabre kind. 

I ..,.v--- ■- 

In performing this, one rule must be observed, 
invariably ; that is, to leave the under shoots the 
longest, tapering the hedgeling upwards ; being 
very careful^ however, not to top the leading, 
shoots ; for, by doing this, the upward tendency 
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of the hedge will be checked ; and, while its face is 
kept pruned in the manner here described, there 
is no fear of its becoming thin at the bottom. 

Thus far we have been speaking of the n^ethod 
of training the Single Hedge, whether of Grab 
or Hawthorn. In raising the Holly, under either 
of these pUnts, a different kind of pruning is 
necessary; for, notwithstanding the Holly will 
struggle, in a remarkable manner, under the shade 
and drip of other plants, yet the more air and 
head room it is allowed, the greater progress it 
will make. In this case, therefore, the deciduous 
plants should be pruned to single stems, in the 
nursery manner ; for all that is recju^red of these 
is strength and tallness ; tlie Holly being a ^uffi^ 
cient guard at the bottom of tjie fcncp. 

This may be thought an endless business, by 
those who have not practised it; but is it no( 
equally endless to prune the young plants of a 
nursery? And we here beg leave to remind the 
young planter, that if he does not pay that care 
and attention to his hedgelings, in every stage of 
the business, as he does to his nursery rows, 
he is a stranger to his own interest. The advan- 
tage of obtaining a live fence, on a certairUjf^ ia 
seven or eight years, compared with that of 
taking the chance of one, in fifteen or twenty, is 
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scarcely to be clone away by any expcnce wbat- 
cyeTi bestowed upon planting and training itt 

- We are, indeed, so folly impressed with tliis 
idea, that we believe every Gentleman wotild find 
his account in having even his single Hedges 
trained with naked stems, in order that the)' might 
0ie so(mer arrive at the desirable state above de- 
6cr^)ed,--*H;i range of living piles, Wc msh to be 
understood, however, that wc throw this out as a 
hint to diosc who wish to excel in yrhatevcr they 
yndertake, rather than to recommend it, as a 
practice, to fledge planters in general. 

Nevertheless, we recommend, in general 
term$, and in the strongest manner, to keep the 
face of a young Hedge pruned, in the manner 
above described ; or, if the plants b^ browzed by 
cattle, or otherwise become stinted and shrubby^ 
to have them cut down, within a few inches of 
the ground ; and by this and every other method 
promote, as much as possible, their upward 
jgrowth. It is some time before a young Hedgi? 
becomes an absolute fence, against resolute stock; 
, and the shortest \vay of making it a blind j is by 
encouraging its upward growth, to raise it high 
enough to prevent their looking over it; and, 
by trin^ming it on the sides, to endeavour to 
yepdtr ;t (bicjc cnougli, to prevent their seeipg 



thitHigh it; giving it thereby the appearancCi at 
leasti of a perfect fence* 

A HcDGCt {mined with naked stems, requires 
a diflferent treatmenti to perfect it as a fence. As 
soon as the stems have acquired a sufficient stabi* 
lity, they should be cut off, hedge height; and, 
in order to give additional stififhess, as well as to 
bring the live stakes into drill, some strong dead 
ztsksn should be driven in, here and there. This 
done, the whole should be tightly eddered to- 
gether, near the top. As an adequate fence 
against homed catde, the stems are required tp 
be of considerable thickness ; but as a suflicient 
restraint to sheep only, strong plants may be thus 
treated, a few years after planting ; especially those 
of the Grab bush» Upon a sheep farm, pruning 
the plants would be eligible, were it only for the 
' purpose of getting dieir heads out of the way of 
their most dangerous enemies. 

* 

SECTION THE FIFTH. 

MANAGEMENT OF GROWN HEDGE- 

ROWS. 

I. MANAGEMENT of the HEDGE. There 
is one general rule to be observed, in this busi'- 
ness;— o^^ ojten: for the countryman's maxim is 
a good one;-—** Cut thorns and have thorns»'* 
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^ The proper length of time between the aitlmgi 
depends on the species of plant, the soil, and 
other circumstances: eight or ten years may be 
taken as the medium age, at which the Hawthorn 
is cut in most countries. 

In Norfolk, however, the Hedges are seldom cut 
under twelve to fifteen years ; and are sometimes 
sufiered to run twenty and even thirty years, 
v^thout cutting! The consequence is, the stronger 
plants have, by that time, arrived at a trefe-like 
size, while the underlings are overgrown and 
suflR)cated*: the number of stems are reduced in 
proportion, and, at that age, it is hazardous to 
fell the few which remain. 

In Surrey and Kent, seven or eight years old 
is the usual age at which the Farmers cut down 
their Quickset Hedges : and, in Yorkshire, they 
are frequently cut so young as five or six. This 
may be one reason of the excellency of the York- 
shire Hedges ; for, under this course of treatment, 
every stem, whether strong or weak, has a fair 
chance : the weak ones are enabled to withstand 
so short a struggle, while the large ones are rather 
invigorated, than checked, by such timely cr6p- 
ping. 

• For a remarkable instance of thisj see Mid« Econ, 
VoU II. p. 3S3. 
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With respect to the first cuUmg^ this also must 
be guided by circumstances : a fullrstemmed 
thriviqg Hedge may stand from twenty to thirty 
years, between the planting and the first fiJl; but« 
if the plants get mossy, or grow shrubby and 
flat-topped, or put on any other appearance of 
being diseased or stinted ; or^ if they are unequal 
in strength, ^ that the weaker are in danger of 
suffering; or, if a young Hedge be much broken 
intbgaps, or any other lyay rendered defective as 
a fence, the sooner it is cut down the better; for 
time will not mend it, and tampering with it will 
make it worse: whereas cutting it down, within 
a few inches of the ground, will give a salutary 
relief to the roots, and the fresh shoots will furnish 
a full supply of stems; widiout which no Hedge 
can l^^decmed perfect. 

The usual time of cutting is during the spring 
months of Febuary, March, April. The Haw- 
thorn^ however, may be cut any time in winter; 
and it is observable, that the shoots from the 
stools of Hedges cut in May, when the leaves 
were breaking forth, have been equally as strong 
as those from Hedges felled early in spring. 
This late felling, however, is not recommended 
as a practice; the brush wood, cut out at that 
time^ being of less value, than that which is cut 
yhen the sap is down. 
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Tme mdkcds ef cutting arc various. In Surrey 
ao^ Kent, the general practice is to fell to the 
ground, scour out the ditch, set a stake-and- 
cdder Hedge behind or partially upon the stubs, 
and throw some rough ikoxm into the ditch. 

In Norfolk j there are two ways practised : one, 
to cut within a few inches ofthe face of the bank^ 
remake the ditch and bank, and set a brush hedge 
as for the original plat^tiiig : the other is called 
Buckslatling : which is to leave stems, about two 
feet long, — ^without repairing the bank or setting 
a Hedge ; and oi^ly shovelling out the best of the 
mold of the ditch, to form the bottoms of dung* 
hills with. This is a much cheaper way than the 
other, and where the Hedge stands at the foot of 
the bank, and remains full stocked with stems, it 
is not ineligible ; especially if a few of the slen- 
derest of the old shoots be layered in, between the 
bank and the stems, and kept there by a coping 
sod, taken from the foot of the back of the bank* 
But when the roots lie high in the bank, and arc of 
course more or less exposed by the soiFs molder*- 
» ing away from them into the ditch, such treat'* 
ment is destructive Po the Hedge; which, in this 
case, requires to be cut down, within a few inches 
of the roots, every eight or ten years, the ditch to 
be seoured, and the bank to be faced and made 
fincible» by a brush Hedge* This circum^ance. 
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alone, Rirnishes suIBcknt argument agaii|$t plant* 
iiig high in the Jbank. 

In Hertfordshire* Gloucestershire, and some 
parts of Yorkshire, Plashing is much in use« This 
is done by cutting the larger stems, down to the 
stub, and topping those of a middling size, hed^ 
height, by way of stakes, between which the most 
slender are interwoven, in the wattle manner, to 
fill up the interstices, and give an immediate live 
£cnce. If live stakes cannot be had, dead ones ax^ 
usually driven in their stead : and in order to keep 
the plashers in their places, as well as to bring the 
stakes into a line and stiffen the whole, it is cm* 
tomary, in most places, to edder such Hedges, 

If the stems, alone, are not sufficient as a fence, 
this method of treatment may, in some cases, be 
eligible; provided it be properly executed. Much, 
however, depends upon the manner of doing it: 
many goodUedges have been injured by plashing* 
The plashers should be numerous, and should be 
pruned to naked rods, in order that their spray 
may not incommode the tender shoots from the 
stools below"^ : they should be laid in an ascending^ 

♦ The most effectual method of preventing this ctJI, — u 
well as that arising from live stakes throwing out bush^ tops» 
to die iftjury of the shoots from the lower stubs,-— Is to dihre 
aiineof 4eadstakei,afew inches £rora the lint cf stubs* and 



direction, so that they may be bent without 
nicking at the root, if possible : such as will not 
stoop, without danger of breaking, should be 
nicked with an upward ^ riot with a downward 
Stroke : thaij if properly done, gives a tongue 
which conducts the rain water from the wound; 
thisy a mouth to catch it. 

However, in cases where the stems stand re- 
gular, and are, in themselves, stiff enough for a 
Fence, or where they can be readily made sa, by 
driving large stakes ' in the vacancies and weak 
places, plashing, and every other expedient, ought 
to be dispensed widi :-— where, upon examination, 
the stems are found insufficient, it is generally 
the best practice to fell the whole to the ground, 
and train a set of new ones. 

In case of gaps or vacancies too wide to be 
filled up by the natural branches of the contiguous 
stools, they should be filled up by layering the 
neighbouring young shoots, the first of second 
year after felling; being careful to weed and nurse 
up the young layers, until Uiey be out of harm's 
way. If such vacancies be numerous, it is best to 

to wind the plashers among these stakes; thus learing Ae 
yoUQg shoots a ^ee air to rise in, and* at the same time, * 
fonning a live hedge to protect them. See more of this 
method of plashing, in Mid. Scon. Vol. I. p. 92. 



hetp tht whole Hedge, let its situation be what 
it may, trimmed low, in order to ^ve air and 
headroom to the layers. 

All fallen Hedges, whether layered or not, 
should be pruned on the sides, the first and second 
years after felling; at the same time weeding out 
the brambles, thistles, docks, and other rank 
weeds f whether herbaceous or ligneous; which, by 
crowding the bottom, prevent the young branches 
from uniting, and interweaving with each other. 

The proper time For performing this, is when 
the thistles are breaking into blow, before their 
seeds have acquired a vegetative body. The large 
Spear Thistle (jCarduiis Lancedatiis) , so mischie- 
vous in young Hedges, and so conspicuously re*« 
proachful to the Farmer, when its seeds are suf- 
fered to be blown about the country, is a biennial 
plant, which does not blow till the second year; 
when, having produced its seed, the root dies: it 
is therefore unpardonable to neglect taking this 
in the crisis; for, by so doing, the whole race be- 
comes at once extirpated. 

The fittest instrument for the purpose of strik- 
ing off the side shoots, and for weeding, is a long 
hook, or rather a lono; strait blade with a hooked 
point, which is convenient for cutting out the 
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brambles and weeds^ that grow in tbe middle of 
the Hedge, as well as for other purposes* 
We will venture to say, that whoever puts this 
piece of husbandry in practice once, will not 
neglect doing it a second time; the uses, as well as 
the neatness, resulting from it are numeroustand 
the expence of performi^^it little or nothing. 

If the Hedge be intended to run up, either as a 
source of useful materials, or as,a shtlter in grass* 
land inclosures, the leading shoots should not be 
touched; nevertheless, it ought, in these two early 
trimmings, to be kept thin towards the top, leav- 
ing it to swell out thicker towards the bottom : 
hut if it be intended to be kept down, as we have 
already said it ought to be, between arable in- 
closures, the leading shoots should be cropped 
low, both the first and the second year; in order to 
check its upward tendency, and give it a dwarfish 
habit ; and the cropping must be repeated, firom 
time to time, as occasion may require* 

A Hedge under this treatment becomes a per* 
petual Fence, and its duration might be deemed 
everlasting. The age of the Hawthorn is pro* 
bably unknown; but supposing that it will bear to 
be felled every ten years, for two hundred years, 
during which time there will be twenty fall^ of 
wood (what a mountainous pile for one slip of 
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land and one set of roots to produce!) may we 
not be allowed to suppose, tliat a similar hedge, 
Icept in a'dwarfisli state ( in which state its produce, 
and consequently its exhaustion, could not be one 
tenth so much as that in the former supposition) 
would live to the age of three or four hundred 
years? Tenants have only a temporary interest in 
the hedges of their respective farms; and it is tlic 
business of landlords, or their agents, to see that 
they are properly treated. The value of an estate 
is heightened, or depreciated, by the good or 
bad state of its fences; wliich, it is well known, 
are expensive to raise, and, when once let down, 
are difficult to get up again. 

WrrH re^ct to the rcu^ and the worn-oui 
JiedgeSf which constitute a large majority of the 
Hedges of this country, it is not an easy matter 
to lay down any precise rules of treatment; If 
--the ground they grow in be sufl5ciently moist, 
they may be helped by felling, and layering, in 
the manner aheady described, or by filling up 
the vacancies with young quicks, or with the 
cuttings of sallow, elder, 8cc. 8cc. first clearing 
the ground from ivy, and other encumbrances ; ' 
but, in a dry bank, which has been occupied by 
the roots of trees and shrubs for ages, and which, 
by Its situation, throws off the rain water that 
fells upon it, there can be little hope either of 
plants or cutting taking root, witlj advai^tag^. 
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The best assistance that can be given, in iids 
case, is to drive stakes into the vacancies, aad 
interweave the neighbouring boughs between the 
sta)^es, training them in the espalier manner ; or^ 
if the vacancies be wide, to pla&li tall houghs inta 
them» 

These, however, are only temporary reliefs; 
ibr, if the bodies of the plants themselves be 
su&red to run up, and to draw the nourish- 
ment from die plashers, the breaches will soon 
be ppened again, and it will be found difficult 
to fill them up a second time : die only ws^y by 
which to render this method of treatment 
in any degree lasting, is, to keep the whole 
Ledge cropped down, as law as die purpose for 
hich it is intended will permit; weeding it 
the samecare as a young Hedge. By 
this means the vacancies in time will grow up. 
and one regularly interwoven surface will b^ 
formed. 

After all, however, an old worn-out Hedge, 
widi all the care and attention that can be be- 
stowed upon it, cannot continue for any length 
of time; and whenever it verges upon the last 
stage of decline, it is generally the best manage- 
ment to grub it up at once, and raise a new 
one in its place ; otherwise the occupier must 
be driven, in the end, to the humiliating and( 
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iSisgraccful expedient of, patching with dead 
Hedge work. 

We arc happy in having* it in our power td 
?ay, that the practice of replanting Hedges. has^ 
of late years, become prev^ent in a county which 
his long taken the kad in many important de*» 
partments of husbandry; and, although we have 
had occasion to censure some of its practices, 
with respect to Fences, we have great pleasure in 
giving to it due praise, in this particular; we 
speak of the county of Norfolk. The best way is 
^D level the old bank, about michaelmas, in order 
that the mold may be^ thoroughly moistened by 
thie winter'^ rains, and tempered by the frosts. 
The roots and old stems will, in general, more 
than repay the expence of grubbing and levelling, 
and when the old stools are numerous, and fuel 
is dear, will^ sometimes, go a good way towards 
raising the new Fence. One great advantage, 
arising from this practice, in an arable country, 
is doing away the crookedness of old Hedges. 

There is one general rule to be observed, ia 
renewing a Hedge in this manner, which is to 
plant a species of Hedgewood different from that 
which formerly occupied the soil ; and we know 
of no better change, after the Hawthorn, thaa 
^hc Crab tree and the H.olly. 
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11. MANAGEMENT OF HEDGEROW 
TIMBER.*— Having mentioned the several 
methodi of raising and repairing Live Hedges* , 
we now come to the trainings and general treat* 
meot, of Hedcekow Timber : and, first, as to tlie 
young Oaks, which we recommended to be planted 
with the Hedgewood. 

The most eligible length c^ stem has been 
mentioned to be from fifteen to twenty *five feet ; 
and I with due attention to their leading shoots^ 
there will be litde difficulty in training them, on 
at good soil, to tliat or t greater height. If, by 
accident or disease, the head be lost, the stem 
should be taken oflTat the stub, and a fresh shoot 
trained. However, in this case, if the Hedge be 
got to any considerable height, it is best to let 
the stump stand, until the first fail of the Hedge* 
wood; for, then, tlie young tree may be trained 
up with less difficulty* 

Next to the danger of the >*oung trees being 
ciopt by cattle, is that of tbeir beiiig huit by the 
Hed^wood : fint, rr6m their beiiig ovcrliuog and 

• For farther innirks tm diis subject, see York. £coir« 
Art. Fcxcu ; isd Mii|« fx09- WB4er die sHoe Htk. 



smothered ankongst il i secondlyi from thek btf ing 
cbtiim up too tall and aleilde^; thirdlj*^ from their 
b^ing ckafed against the boughs by the wind ; andt 
lastly, from their stems getting locked in betwfsen 
the branches, so as to cause an .indenture in the 
sttm, and ^thereby redder it liable to be bn^^en 
off by the wind. The simplest way of guarding 
against these evils, is^ to keep the Hedge^^ood 
down to fence height ; otherwise, great art and 
attention are requisite in training Hedge timber. 
Even in thb case, the plants ^ould be ftisquently 
looked over,«-^o see that the lower jparts df them 
4ii} not imerfare with the items ofihe Hddgewood, 
^=•^^0 take dfir, as occasioti may requite, the hteril 
ihodtt,«'^aiid to give simplicity aixl strength to the 
kadetu^ Until the planu h«lve acquired a sufficient 
length of stem. 

W^zrr this is obtained, it may not be amiss to 
ciideavoiir to throw the general tendency of the 
head t^ one or the other side of the Hedge, in 
order to give air and head rooin to the plants, 
and crookedness to the timber. Finally, if trees 
in Hedges are not treated with the same attention 
as those in Nurseries and Plantations, it were 
better not to plant them ; as they will become an 
kicumbrance to the Hedge, witliout aSbrdii^g 
either pleasure, or profit, to the planter, or his 
successors* 

Vol.!. H 
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What remain now to be considered are, the 
GxowN TiKBERs ; the Timber Stands, and the 
PoLLARos vrith vrhich old Hedges are frequently 
stored* 

There is not a more absurd practice, in the 
circle of rural affairs, than that of niaking Falls 
of Hedgerow Timber ; which is neither more 
nor less than for the woodman to begin at one 
end of the Hedge, and hack down every timber 
trcCf indiscriminately^ whether fuU-grown, over- 
grown, or but half-grown, until he reach the 
other. The impropriety is the same, whether a 
young thriving tree be taken down, before it has 
arrived at its fiill growth, or an old one is suf<- 
fered to remain standing, ^r it h^s entered the 
stage of decline. 

A TIMBERED estatt should frequendy be gone 
over, by some person of judgement ; who, let the 
price and demand for timber be whit they may, 
ought to mark every tree which wears the ap* 
pe^rance of decay. If the demand be brisk, and 
the price high, he ought to go two steps farther, 
and mark not only such as are full grown, but 
such, also, as are near perfection ; for the interest 
of the iponi^y, the disencymbrance of the Hedge 
Sind the neighbouriqg ypung timbers, and the 
comparative advantages of a good market, are npt 
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to be baitered for aiiy increase of timber, which 
can reasonably be expected from trees in the last 
stage of their growth. 

There are men in this kingdom, who, from 
mismanagement of their limber, are now losing 
annually, very handsome incomes. The loss of 
price which generally follows the refusal of a high 
oflfer, the certain loss of interest, the decay of 
timber, and the injuries arising from the encum* 
brance of full-grown-trees, are irretrievable losses, 
¥rhich tliose who have the care and management 
of timber should studiously endeavour to avoid* 

But while we thus hold out the disadvantages 
of suf&ring timber to stand until ic-be overgrown, 
it is far from our intention to recommend, or 
feven counUsnance, a premature felling,-^— of Hedge- 
row timbers more particularly : for although, in 
woods and close groves, a succeeding crop of 
sa{Jing8 may repair, in some degree^ the loss of 
growth, in timber untimely £illen ; yet it is not 
so in Hedges^ — where sapling stands are liable 
to be spilt off from the stool, as soon as they ac* 
quirtf any coiisiderable top; as being exposed 
singly, and on every side, to the wind : and all 
that can be expected from the stools of trees in 
Hedgerows, is a suflBciency of shoots to fill up 
^e breaches in the Hedge. 
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With respect to Pojllards* in Hedges, some 
geoeral ni)es are observable. Pollards, which 
are fully grown, but yet remain sound, should 
be taken down, before they become tainted at the 
heart; — kv a good gate post is worth five shil- 
lings ; but a firing Pollardt of the same size, is no( 
worth one shilling. Firing Pollards ^hich, by 
Ttason of their decay, or stintedness, will i:H)t, in 
the course of eighteen or twenty years, throw out 
tops equal in value to their present bodies, should 
idso be taken down; — far the principal and inte- 
rest of the money will be worth more, at the end 
of that time, than the body and top of the Pollard ; 
besides the desirable riddance of such unsightly 
encumbrances'. But, in case a Pollard is already 
so much tainted as to be rendered useless as tim- 
ber» yet sound enough, to all present appearances^ 
to throw oiit, in the time above mentioned, a top 
or tops of more than equal value to its present 
body ; — it rets upon a variety of circumstances, 
whether, in strict propriety of m^nagemeat, such 
FoUavd ought to stand or id^H. 

We declare ourselves enemies to Pollards ; 
they are unsightly ; they encumber and destroy 
the Hedge they stand in (especially thoie whose 

• Trees which have been^oU^ij; Ippt, er headed down tQ 
the 8(em» 
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steins are short), and occupy spaces which might, 
in general, be better filled by timber trees; and, 
at present, it seems to be the prevailing fiishion to 
clear them away : neverthele^, in a country, in 
which woodlands and coppices are scarce, Hedge 
pollards furnish a valuable supply of fuel, stakes, 
&x:«r— and every man who clears away the class 
of Pollards last-mentioned, without planting an 
adequate quantity of coppice wood, commits a' 
crime against posterity : more especially in a 
district which depends wholly upon the sea for a 
supply of coals. For, although Great Britain is, 
at present, mistress of her own coast, what man 
is rash enough to say, that, amidst the revolutions 
in human aflairs, she will always remain so ?' 

With respect to the Young Timbers, which 
frequently abound in rough Hedgerows, we ven* 
ture to jecommend the following management. 

Upon estates whose Hedge timber has beenr 
little attended to (and, we are sorry to say^ such 
are nine tenths of the estates in the kingdom), the 
first step is to set out the plants, and clear away 
the encumbrances. 

. At xiR whart has been said, it may be needless 
to rqieat, here, that; where the choice rests upon 
the species of trect the Oak should invariably be 
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Qliosen; for every other species we consider as a 
Igind of encumbrance, which ought to he done 
away, as soon as it can widi any colour of pro^ 
pricty. 

It is bad practice to permit Hedges to remain 
crouded with timber slands ; they should, in gene*^ 
ralfbe set out singly, and at distances proportioned 
to their respective sizes ; so that their tops be not 
suflfered to interfere too much with each other. 

There is, however, one exception to this rule : 
, where two trees, standing near each other, have 
grown up, in such a manner, that their joint 
branches form, in appearance, but one top, they 
should both be permitted to stand ; for if one of 
them be removed, the other will not only tak« an 
unsiglitly outline, but will receive a check in its 
growth, which it will not overcome for several 
years. It is, nevertheless, observable, that twin 
trees, as well as those which ai^ double stemmed, 
are dangerous to stock : not only cattle, but eVni 
horses, hav& been known to be strangled, by get- 
ting their heads locked in between them ^ 

The method of training the young plants has 
already been described ; it now only remains to 
say a few words, as to tlie Pruning and Getting 
UP Hedgerow timbers. 
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>MSADED trees have been already con* 
demnied, as being injurious to the Hedge, as well 
as to the Com which grows under them. To re- 
move or alleviate these evils, without injuring the 
tree itself, requires the best skill of the woodman. 
The usual method is to hack off the ofiending 
bough; no' matter how nor where; but, most 
probably, a few inches from the body of the tree, 
with an axe; leaving the end of the stump ragged, 
and full of clifts and fissures, which, by receiving 
and retaining the wet that drips upon them, render 
the wound incurable. The mortification, in a 
short time, is communicated to the stem, in which 
a recess or hollow being once formed, so as to 
roceive and retain water, the decline of the tree, 
though otherwise in its prime, from that time, 
must be dated; and, if not presently taken down, 
its properties, as a timber tree, will, in a few 
years, be changed into those of firewood only. 
How many thousand timber trees stand, at this 
hour, in the predicament here described ; merely 
through injudicious treatment ! It is this improper 
treatment, which has brought Hedgerow timber 
into a disrepute, otherwise undeserved. 

There is a wonderful similarity k% tlkf opera- 
tions of Nature upon the Vegetable and the Ani- 
mal Creatioh* A slight wound in the Animal 
Body soon heals up, and skins •ver, wl^le the 



wound msoceedisg: the ampiit<ition of a limb, is 
ivi^'Cfifficuky cicatiieeflk The efFeots are similar 
with Respect to the 'Veget^tUe Body : a twig may 
be takeiLpff with safety, ipvhiletheaviputation of a 
large bough will ^endanger the iii^ of the tree. 
Ag2iiii»!{)aDeoffa sinall portion of the outer bark 
of a yoiihg thriving tree, the first summer's sap 
will heal up the wound; if a small twig had been 
taken off with diis patch of bark, the efiecr wonU 
liave been nearly the same; the wound would have 
been cicatrized, or barked over, in a similar man- 
ner ; and the body of the tree as safely secured 
fix>in outward injury, as if no such amputation 
had taken place« Even a considerable branch may 
})c taken off, in this maumer, with impunity, 
pravided the surface of the wound be left smooth 
and flush with the bark of the Tree; for, in a few 
years, it yrih be completely closed up, and secured 
from injury; though an eschar may remain fin* 
some years longer. But if a large bough be thus 
sever-ed, the woundis left so wide, that it reqiiii^, 
in most trees, a length of time to bark it over; 
during which time, the body of the tree having 
increased in size, the parts immediately round 
the wound become turgid, while the face of the 
wound itself is thrown back into a recess; and, 
whenever this becomes deep enough to^ hold crater, 
.'fi^om that time the wound is rendered incurable : 
Nature has, at least, done her part ; and, whedier 
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er nol, in this case, asiBistance may be given, by 
opening the lower lip of the wound , remains yet 
(it 18 piobablc} to be tried by experiment 2 until 
that be ascertained 9 or some other certain method 
of cure be known, it were the height of imprudence 
ta risk the weliaure of a Tree on such hazardous 
iiealneiiu 

Further, although a branch of considerable 
wur ttiy be taken off| close to the body of the 
Tree, with safety ; yet, if the same branch be cut 
afn» uukis from it, the eSsci is not the same; 
for, m (his case, the stump generally dies; conse^^ 
<|ueQtly, the cicatrization cannot take place, until 
the Uem of the Tree has swelled over the stumps 
or the stump has rotted away to the stem ; and^ 
cither way, a mortification is the probable con* 
sequence* , Even supposing the stump to live» 
.either by means of some twig being left upon 
it, or £rom fresh shoots thrown out, the cicatri* 
satioii, in this case, will be slow (depending 
entirely upon the feeble efforts of the bark of 
the stump) ; and before it can be accomplished, 
the Tree itself may be in danger* But, had the 
naputation been made a/ a distance Gcom the stem, 
and immediately alnwe a twig^ strong enough 
to draw up a supply of sap, and keep the stump 
alivej iT^ith certainty, no risk would have 
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been incurred ; especially if the end of the stump 
bad been left smooth, with the slope on 4he under 
side, so that no water could hang, nor recess be 
fanned. ' 

From what has beeta said, the foAowing ge« 
neral rules, with respect to setting up low-headed 
trees, may, we humbly conceive, be drawn with 
nakty i small boughs sh$uM be cut cfft close to the 
stem; but large mtes^ at a distance from it ; and ckaue 
a latercd braruk^ large enough to keep lite stump oKve. 
Thus, supposing the stem of a tree, in fiill growth, 
to be the size of a man's waist, a bough the thick- 
ness of his wrist may be taken off, with safety, 
near the stem ; but one as thick as his thigh should 
be cut at the distance of two feet from it, at least : 
leaving a side branch, at least aki inch in diameter, 
with a top in proportion, and with air and head- 
room enough to keep it in a flourishing state* 
For this purpose, as well as fox the general pur- 
pose of throwing light into the head, the standing 
boughs should be cleared from their lower 
branches, particularly such as grow in a droop- 
ing direction. In doing this, no great caution is 
required; £>r, in talcing a bough from a bought 
let their sizes be what they may, Utile risque can 
be theteby incurred, upon the main bodj[ of the 
tree. 
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TH£ltE is anodier ^neial rulct with regard 
to pnming.tree^* The bou^ should he taikca 
off, either by the mpwdrdstrpke of a sharp instru- 
ment (and, generally speaking, at cm blcwj^ or 
with a saw : in the latter case, it should pf^iously 
be notched, c^ the under sidct' to prevent its 
splitting off, in the fall. If the bough to be 
taken off be heavy, the safest way is, first to cut 
it off, a lew inches from the stem, with an axe, 
and then to clear away the stump, close and level, 
with a saw; doing away the roughnessea, left 
by the teeth of the saw, with a plane, or with a 
lHxyad*mouthed chissel, or an axe; in order 
to prevent the wet fi*om hanging in the wound. 
A saw, for this purpose, should be set very wide; 
otherwise, it will not make its way through green 
wood. 

Th£ fittest opportunity for pruning and setdng 
up young timbers, as well as for taking down 
Pollards and dotard timbers, and clearing away 
other encumbrances, is when the hedge itself is 
felled ; and it were well for landed individuals 
(as fin* the Nation at large] if no Hedge was suf- 
fered to be cut down, without the whole business 
of the Hedgerow being, at the same time, properly 
executed. 
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¥mt fkrditr Infonnation respecting HfeDG£$ 
and Hedgerow Timber, see the Rural Ego* 

NOMV of YORRSKIRE, Vol. I. p. 201^ 



Also the Rural Economy of the Midland 
GouNTiRSy VoL L pages 83 to gff^ sind the Mi- 
KUTEs thence referred to» 

For general remarls on traimng up Hedgerow 
Timber, and the .management of Oalcland Hedge- 
nmirtfyiee West ot Eni^land : Distrkt the sixdi : 
Sect: impr<^enient of West DbMEXSHiftE, Sec. 
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DIVISION THE FOURTH, 



WOODLANDS; OR, USEFUL 
PLANTATIONS. 



Introductory Remarks. 

Although it may bedifficuU todistlneuish , 
precisely, between useful and ornamental plan- 
tations, yet the distipction between a rough 
coppice, in a >recluse corner of an estate, and a 
flowering shrubery, under the windows of a man- 
sion, is obvious: the one we view as an ol ject of 
pleasure ^x\d amusement, while the other is looked 
upon in the light oi profit^ onfy. Upon these 
premises we ground our distinction. ' Under the 
present head, we purpose to speak of plantations, 
whose leading features are of the more uselul 
kind^and whose principal end is profit; reseiv- 
ipg thpse, whose distinguishing characteristic is 
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omamentt snd whose primary object is pleasure^ 
for the SECOND part pf thi.i Volume* 

p£RHAPSi it itili be expected, that, before we . 
beg^n to treat of the propagation of Timber, we - 
should previously prove an approaching scarcity 
of that; qecessary article in this country: for it 
may be argued, that every acre of land applied 
to the purposes of planting, is lost to those of 
agrioilture ; and, as &r as culturable land goes, 
the argument is just. To speak of this subject, 
generally, a^ to the whole kingdom, and at the 
same time precisely, is perhaps what no man is 
prepared fef • 

From an extensive knowledge of the dil&rtot 
parts of the kingdom, we believe that the Nation 
has not yet, experienced any real want of timber. 
We are happy to find, that, in many parts of it, 
there are great quantities now standing ; while, in 
many other parts, we are sorfy to see an almost 
total nakedness. With respect to large well grown 
Oai^ Timber, such as is fit for the puposes of 
Ship building, we believe there is a growing 
ycarcity, throughout the kingdom. 

We will explain ourselves, by speaking parti- 
cularly as to one district-^the Vale of Pigxeki^ 
INa, in Yorkshire. This district, forages past, haa 
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supplied, in a great measure, the ports of Whidyjr 
and Scariborough with ship timber. At prcsenty 
notwithstanding the extensive tracts of Wooc)- 
lands still remaining, there is scaccdy a tree left 
standing widi a load of timber in it. Besides, the 
woods which now exist, have principally been 
raised from the stools of timber trees, formerly 
taken down; the saplings from which being 
numerous, they have drawn each other up slender, 
in the grove manner; and, consequently, never 
will be suitable to the more valuable purposes of 
the ship builder. 

When we consider the prodigious quantity of 
limber which is consumed in the construction of a 
large vessel, we feel a concern^ for the probable 
situation of this country, at some future period. 
A SEVENTY-FOUR QUN SHIP (wc Speak from good 
auikcnfy) swallows up three thousand loads of 
Oak timber. A load of timber is fifty cubical 
feet; a. ton, forty feet; consequently, a seventy- 
lour gun ship takes 2,0Q0 large well grown timber 
trees ; namely^ trees of nearly two tons each ! 

The distance recommended, by authors, for 
planting trees,in a Wood^ (a sul^ct we shall speak 
to particularly in the course of this chapter) in 
which Underwood is also propagated, is thirty 
fkct or upwards. Supposing trees to stand at two 



ixxb.f,^^ feet, the distance ive rocomm^dd Oaey 
should qtand at» ihisucka plantation), eac^h statute 
acre would x;ontain 4iO trees ; consequentlyi the 
building of ia seventy -four gun ship would clear, 
of suck Wdodland, the timher of 50 acres. .Even 
su[qposing the trees to stand at one rod apart (a 
short distance for trees of the magnitude above* 
mentioned) 9 she would clear twelve acres and a ' 
half; no inconsiderable plot of Woodland • When 
we consider the number of king's ships that have 
been built during the late wars, and the East 
Indiamen, merchants ships, colliers/ afid small 
craft, that are launched daily in the different ports 
of the kingdom^ we are ready to tremble for the 
consequences. Nevertheless, there are men who 
treat the idea of an approaching scarcity as being 
chimerical ; and , at present, we will h(fpe ^t they 
Have some foundation for their opinion, and that 
the day of want is not near* At some Hitare 
opportunity, we may endeavour to reduce to a 
degree of certainty, what-at present is, in some 
mtasune^ oonjecturaL The present; s^ate of this 
island with respect to ship timber is, to the com- 
munity, a subject of the very first impoitance. 

HowrvcK, in a work like the present, addressed 
to individuals, rather than to the nation at large, a 
true estimate of the general plenty or scarcity of 
^mbcF is onI;|r important, asb^n^ instrumexital iq. 
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liscertaining the local plenty, or scarcity, which if 
likely to take place in the particular neighbour^* 
hood of the planter. This may be called a new 
doctrine, in a Treatise on Planting. It is so, we 
believe, and we wish to have it understood, that 
we address ourselves to the private iNTCRESTf 
rather than to the public spirit, of our readers; 
and we appeal to every one, who has had extent 
sive dealings with mankind, for the propriety of 
ouf oonduct. 

We are well aware that, situated as this country 
appears to us to be at present. Planting ranks 
among the first of public virtues ; nevertheless, 
we rather wish to hold out that lasting fame^ 
which always falls to the share of the successful 
planter, and those pecuniary advantages^ which 
must ever result from plantations, judiciously set 
about and attentively executed, as being motives 
of a more practical nature. 

We wish, in the first place, to do away a mis- 
taken notion , that when once a piece of ground 
is set apart for a plantation, it becomes a dead 
weight upon the estate, or a blank in it, at least. 
Nothing can be less true; for plantations, entered 
upon with judgement, and carried on with spirit, 
accumulate in value, as money at interest upon 
intorest. If an estate, after a plantation has been 

VOL.I. I 
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made upon it, is not worth more, by the trouble and 
expence of making it, than it was before, the un- 
dertaking was either ill judged, or badly executed. 

An Ozier bed rises to profit the second or third 
year, and a Coppice in fifteen or twenty; while 
an Oak may be a century before he reach the 
most profitable state : but do they not, in effect, 
all pay an annual income? Do not estates sell at 
a price proportioned to the value of the timber 
which is upon them? and does not this value 
increase annually? The sweets of a fall are well 
understood, and the nearer we approach to this, 
the more valuable are the trees to be fallen. 

We have some knowledge of a Gentleman, 
now living, who, during his lifetime, has made 
plantations, which, in all probability, will be 
worth, to his son, as much as the rest of his estate; 
handsome as it is. Supposing that those planta- 
tions have been made fifty or sixty years, and 
that, in the course of twenty or thirty more, they 
will be i^orth 50,oool. may we not say that, at 
present, |hey are worth some twenty or thirty 
thousand? What an incitement to planting 1 

Every thing, however, depends upon manage- 
ment. It is not sticking in a thousand or ten 
thousand plants, as if for the sole purpose of saying 
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* * I have done those things,'* without giving them 
a second thought, that will ever bring in the 
profits of planting; yet, how many Gentlemen do 
we see squandering their money, laying their 
lands waste, and rendering themselves ridiculous^ 
by such management! 

The first precaution requisite to be taken, by 
a man who wishes to serve his family and his 
country, and, at the same time, to afford amuse- 
ment and acquire credit to himself, by planting, 
is to consider well his own particular situation. 

Much depends upon W/, and much on loca* 
litjti or relative situation, with reject to vatcr 
carriage, and a variety of other circumstances; as 
contiguity to a large town, or a manufacturing 
place, which generally enhances the value of 
land, and the price of labour. 

Much, also, depends upon* the natural features ^ 
or positive situation of his estate : the hang of a 
hill, which is too steep for the plow, and a 
swampy bottom, too rotten to bear pasturing 
stock, and which cannot be rendered firm enough 
for that purpose, but at too large an expence, may^ 
in general, be highly improved, by planting*. 

• The last, however, is a case that will now seldom occur, 
since the art of d r a i n i n c is so well understood, 

la 
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Again, where the top soil, or culturable stra- 
tum, is of an unproductive nature, while a bed of 
day, loam, or other good soil, lies under it, 
planting may sometimes be made greatly ad- 
yantageous. An instance occurs, in the Vale of 
Gloucester^ of a coppice which pays at the rate of 
fourteen or fifteen shillings an acre, annually ; 
while the land, which surrounds it, is not worth 
more than eiaht or ten shiilin^s. The soil is a 

o o 

S€ur clay, and the substratum a calcareous loam. 
The valuable plantations above-^mentioned afford 
a similar instance; the top soil is a light unpro-* 
ductive sand, under which lies a thick stratum of 
strong clayey loam. Wherever we see the Haw- 
thorn Sourish upon bad land^ we may venture to 
conclude, that, under ordinary circumstanoes^^^ 
such land will pay for planting. 



But, with respect to low lands, which wear a ^ 
pro^table sward, and will bear the tread of cattle, 
or which, by judicious draining, can be rendered 
such, at a reasonable expence ; also to uplands, 
which, by proper management, will throw out 
profitable crops of corn, and other arable produce, 
more especially if the substratum is of a nature 
ungenial to the ligneous tribes : we are of opinion, 
that planting can seldom be.carried on, upon a 
large scale, with propriety. Nevertheless, even 
under these circumstances, sk;reen plaptatiox^ts. 
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upon exposed heights, as well as sheltering 
Groves, and slips of planting, to fill up the in- 
convenient crookednesses of<he borders of arable 
fields, may be productive of real and substantial 

improvement to an estate. 

\ 

' The next step, which a Gentleman ought to 
take, before he set about raising plantations, upon 
a large scale, is to look round his neighbourhood, 
and make himself acquainted with its present state, 
as to woodlands; as well as with the comparative 
value which these bear to arable and grass lands. 
He must go still farther ; he must learn t|ie natural 
consumption of the country; not only of timber 
in general, but of the several species. Nor must 
he stop here; he must endeavour to pry into 
futurity, and form some judgement of the par- 
ticular species, whether it be Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Beech, the Aquatics, Pines, or Coppice Woods, 
which will be wanted, at the time his plantation^ 
will arrive at maturity. 

It is possible, there may be situations, in this 
island, where, from a superabundance of Wood- 
lands, it would be unprofitable to plant, even 
hangs, and bad top soils: it is not probable how- 
ever^ that any such places are to bib foutid ; for, in 
a country situated near water cirriagfe, (and if 
the present spirit of cutting canj^ls continue t^ 
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{U'cvail, what part of this island will, a century 
hencet be out of the reach of water carriage?) 
ship timber will, in all human probability, always 
find a market; and, in situations remote from such 
cheap conveyance, foreign timber will always bear 
a price proportionably high; consequently, the 
T raised, in such a country , will, in all pro- 
lility, find a market in the neighbourhood of 
its growth. 

Before we begin to speak of the several species 
of Plantations or Woodlands, and the methods 
of raising them, it will be proper to enumerate, 
here, the difi&rent species of trees, which we 
conceive to be most eligible to be planted, for 
the purposes of timber and underwood, in this 
country. 
« 

Under the article Choice of Timber Trees, 
it appears that 

The OaK| 

The Ash, 

The Elm, and 

The Beech, 
are the four principal J^m^j/tV timbers, now in use, 
in this kingdom : To which nuist be added 

The Pine Tribe, particularly 

The Larch; and 

The A(yjAHC5 ; 
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as substitutes for foreign timber, at present im- 
ported, in vast quantities, into this island : And 
to those must be added, as coppice woods; 

The Ash, 

The Chesnut, 

The Hazel, 

The Sallow, 

The Wild Sorb, and 

The Ozier*.. 

There are four distinct speoies of Woodlands: 
Woods, 

Timber Groves, 
Coppices, 
Wooded Wastes. 

By a Wood is meant a mixture of timber trees 
and underwood; by "Timber Grove ^ a collection of 
timber trees only, placed in close order; by 
Coppice^ stubwood alone, without an intermixture 
of timber trees; and by Wooded Waste^ grass land 
over-run with rough woodiness; or a mixture of 
Woodland and grassy plots ; which being thought 
an object of pasturage, the wood is kept under, by 
being browsed upon by stock, while the grass, in 

• The mode of prop ao ation, and the soil suitable to 
the several species, appear under their respective names, iri 
the A1.7HABET OF Plants. 
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its turn, is stinted by the roots of the trees, and 
lendered of an inferior quality, by the w?int of a 
free admission of sun and air. 

. In practice^ these Wooded Wastes ought first 
to be taken under consideration; for while a 
Gendeman has an acre of such land upon his 
estate, he ought not (generally speaking) to think 
of setting about raising fresh plantations: for, if 
grassiness prevail, and the soil be unkind for 
Wt)od, let this be cleared away, and the whole 
be converted to pasture or arable. But if, on the 
contrary, woodiness prevails, fence out the^tock, 
and fill up the vacancies, in the manner hereafter 
described : for, in a systematic Treatise on Plann- 
ing, we think it most consistent with method, 
to treat of Wopdlapds in the prder already set 
dqwn. 



SECTION THE FIRST, 

WOOD S, 



CtPEN Woods are adapted more particularly, 
|o ^ purpose of raising timber for shipbuil^i r 
|Np, wd, perhaps, for some few other purpbseti 
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tvhere crookedness is required. Where a straight* 
ness and length of stem , and cleanness of grain^ 
are wanted, Close Woods or Groves arc more 
eligible; and, where Stubwood is the principal 
object, Coppices, unencumbered with limber 
traces, are most adviseable. 

It follows,^ that no timber tree whatever, but 
the Oak, can be raised, with propriety, in open 
Woods, and this, only, when a supply of ship 
timber is intended; consfequently, open Woods 
are peculiarly adapted to places lying conveni- 
ently for water carriage, or which may, in all 
probability, lie convenient for water carriage, a 
century or two hence. 

Various opinions prevail, with respect to the 
most eligible method of raising a Wood: 
some are warm advocates for sowings others for 
planling ; some again are partial to rows^ while 
others prefer the irregular culture. 

The dispute about sowing and planting may, 
in some measure, be reconciled in the following 
manner : Where the strength of the land lies in 
the substratum, while the surface soil is of an 
ungenial nature, sow^ in order that the roots may 
strike deep, and thereby reap the full advantage 
pf (tl)e U"pasuresj biplow ; but| on the contrary, 
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where the top soil is good, and the bottom of an 
'opposite quality, plants and thereby give the roots 
the full enjoyment of the productive part of the 
soil; or, under these last circumstances, soxv^ and 
tap the young plants as they stand (with a tapping 
instmment) , and thereby check their downward 
tendency, as well as strengthen their horizontal 
roots. 

By this method of treating seedling plants, the 
chief advantage of planting is obtained. The 
dispute, therefore, seems to rest entirely upon this 
question : Which of the two methods is least ex- 
pensive? To come at this, there are two things to 
be considered — the actual expeiue of labour and 
other contingent matters, and ihtloss of time in the 
land occupied. With respect to the former, sow- 
ing is beyond comparison the cheapest method; 
but, in regard to the latter, planting may seem to 
gain a preference; for the seed bed is small, com- 
pared with the ground to be planted, and while 
that is rearing the seedling plants, this continues 
to be applied to the purposes of husbandry* 
However, if we consider the check which plants 
in general receive in transplantation*, and if (as 

• We have known an instance of transplanted Oaks re- 
maining upon the ground so long as eight years before they 
began to move. And let us hear wh^t Miller says upon 
this subject ; we have no reason to doubt his speaking from 
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i¥C shall hereafter shew) the interspaces of aa 
infant Wood may, for several years after ^ow- 
ing, be still cultivated, to advantage, the pre- 
ference, we conceive, is evidently, and beyond 
all dispute, on the side of sowings 

With respect to the arrangement of Wood 
Plants,— the preference to be given to the row^ or 
the random culture — rests in some measure upon 
the nature and situation of the land to be stocked 
with plants. Against steep hangs, where the plow 
cannot be conveniently used in cleaning and 
cultivating the interspaces, during the infancy of 
the Wood, either method may be adopted; and 
if plants are to be put in the quincunx manner will 

his own experience, though he does not particularize it.— 
** When Oak trees are cultivated with a view to profit, acorns 
should be sown« where the trees are designed to grow ; for 
those which are transplanted will never arrive to the size of 
those which stand where they are sown, nor will they last 
near so long. For in some places where these high trees have 
been transplanted* with the greatest care, they have grown 
very fast for several years after, yet are now decaying, when 
those which remain in the places wh^re they came up from 
the acorns are still very thriving, and h^ve not the least sign 
of decay. Therefore, whoever designs to cultivate these ttees 
for timber, should never think of transplanting them, byjt 
sow the acorns on the same ground where thejr are to grow ; 
for timber of all those trees which are transplanted is not 
near so valuable as that of the trees from acorns." (Arl, 

QUERCUS.) 
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be found preferable to any. But in more level 
situations, we cannot allow any liberty of choice: 
tbe JnT/ manner is undoubtedly the most eligible; 
and, with this method of raising a Wood, we 
begin to give oiir directions. 

LaVing out lands for woods. But before 
we enter upon the immediate subject, it will be 
proper to premise^ that, previously to the com- 
mencement of any undertaking of this nature, it 
is adviseable that the spot or spots intended to be 
converted into Woodland, should be determined 
upon, — the quantity of land ascertained, — and 
the whole (whether it be entire or in detached 
parts, and whether it be ten acres or a hundred) 
divided into annual sowings. 

The exact number of these sowiiigs should be 
regulated by the uses for which the Underwood 
is intended. Thus, if, as in Surrey, stakes, 
edders, and hoops are saleable, the suite ought to 
consist of eight or ten sowings; or if, as in Kent, 
hop poles are in demand, fourteen or fifteen sow- 
ings will be required; and if, as in Yorkshire, 
rails be wanted, or, as in Gloucestershire, cord- 
wood be most marketable,^ eighteen or twenty 
sowings will be necessary, to produce a regular 
succession of annual falls. 
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Many advantages accrue from thus parcelhug 
out the land into sowings: the business, by being 
divided, will be rendered less burdensome; a 
certain proportion being every year to be done, 
a regular set of hands will, in proper season, be 
employed ; and, by beginning upon a small scale, 
the errors of the first year will be corrected in the 
practice of the second, and those of tlie second in 
that of the third. The produce of the intervals 
will fall into regular course; and, when the whole 
is completed, the falls will follow each other ia 
regular succession. 

If it be found convenient to hasten the business, 
two or three divisions may be sown in one year, 
the separate falls being marked by the first cutting. 
This, though by no means equal to regular sow- 
ings, corresponding to the intended falls, is much 
better than hurryincr over the whole business ait 
once;-^a piece of rashness, which no man, who 
works upon an extensive scale, shouldbe guilty ofl 

The principal objections to raising Woodlands, 
in this progressive manner, is the extra trouble in 
fencing. However, if the sowings lie detached 
from each other, the objection falls ; iif^ on the 
contrary, they lie together, or in plots, let the 
entire plot be inclosed at once; and, if it contain 
a nqmber pf sowingSi some subdivisions will be 
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necessary, and the annual sowings of these subdi- 
visions may be fenced off with hurdles, or other ^ 
temporary contrivance. If the adjoining land to 
be sown be kept under the plow, little temporary 
fencing will be wanted. 

It may be further necessary, before vfre enter 
upon the business of sowiqfij, to give some direc- 
tions as to fencing; for, unless this be done 
effectually, that will be labour lost. 

In raising a Wood, from seeds, it is not only 
necessary to fence against cattle and sheep, but 
against hares also, especially if they are numerous. 
Nothing less than a close fence is adequate to this 
purpose. Where the soil will admit of it, a ditch, 
bank, and dwarf paling, may be raised, in the man- 
ner already described, under the article Fences; 
except that, instead of a stake-and-edder hedge, 
a close paling should be set upon the bank, in 
the following manner. 

Before the bank be finished, the posts, about 
five feet long,' should be put down, their lower 
ends being first charred (superficially burnt), to 
prevent their decaying. One rail is sufficient. 
To this the upper ends of the pales are nailed, their 
lower ends having been pfeviously driven into 
the crown of the bank. The pales should be about 
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three feet long, and ought to be of Oak, or the 
bottom parts will soon decay. 

The fence is the stronger, and more eflfectual, 
if the ditch be made on the outer side of it, and 
the paling set so as to lean outwards; but the 
quick stands a much better chance of being reared 
on the inner side of the palings next to the seedling 
plants : therefore, the the most prudent method of 
making a fence of this kind, is to make the ditch 
on the outside, without an ofif-set, leaning the 
paling over it, and planting the quick at the foot 
of the bank, on the inner side : it then becomes, 
what it ought always to be considered, — a part 
the Nursery. 

This, however, is an expensive fence, and is 
better suited to a small than a large scale ; and if^ 
instead of tlie dwarf paling, a' close rough stake* 
and-edder hedge be set upon the bank, it will 
(provided it be well made and carefi^illy attended 
to from time to time, and the muces^ if any be 
made, stopt with rough bushes, and stakes driven 
tlrrough themj, continue to be eflfectual, against 
hares^ for a considerable time. Ags^inst rahbilsg 
nothing less than death is effectual. 

At length we come to treat particularly of the 
method of raijfing a Wood, upon land sufiBciently 
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iounci,and sufficiently levelt to be cultivated^ con« 
.veniently, with the common plow. 

The preparation oi the ground. If thd 
loil be of a stiff clayey nature, it should receive a 
whole year's fallow, as for wheat;-— if light, a crop 
of turneps may be taken ; at all events, it must be 
made perfectly clean, before the tree seeds be 
sown; particularly from perennial root weeds : for 
when once the seeds are sown, all further opportu- 
nity of performing this necessary business is, in a 
great measure, lost. If the situation be moist, the 
soil should be gathered into wide lands ; not high, 
but sufficiently round to prevent sur&ce water 
from lodging upon them. 

TuKTiME OF SOWING is either autuuln or springs 
October and November may be called the fittest 
months for the autumnal sowing, and March for 
the spring sowing. A man of judgement, how- 
ever, will atten'd to the season, and to the state of 
his soil^ rather than to the Calendar. 

/ 

The method of sowing is diis. — The land 
being in fine order, and the season favorable, the 
wliole surface should be sown with Corn or Pulse, 
adapted to the season of sowing: if in autumn. 
Wheat or Rye may be chosen ; in spring, Beans 
or Oats. Whichsoever of the species of Com i» 
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adopted, the quantity of seed should be kss tlian 
usual, in order to give a free admission of air, and , 
prevent the crop from lodging. 

ff • 

The sowing of the grain being completed, that 
of the tree seeds must be immediately set about. 
These .must be put in, in lines, or drills, across the 
lands, and in the manner best adapted to their 
respective natures : Acorns and Nuts should be 
dibbled in, while Keys and Berries should be 
scattered in trenches or drills, drawn with the 
comer of a hoe, in the manner in which garden 
peas arq usually sown. 

The distance which we recommend to be ob- 
served, between the rows, is a quarter of a statute 
rod (four feet, and one and a half inch) • This 
may, in theory, seem to be an unnecessary pre- 
cision; but, in practice, there are many convenil- 
encies accrue from it. In setting out the distance 
between the drills, a land-chain should be used^ 
and not a line, which is subject to be shortened of 
lengthened by the weather. A chain is already 
divided into rods, and the quarters may be distin- 
guished by white paint, or other obvious marks; 
Stakes being driven at the ends of the drills, a line 
is stretched, to dibble or draw the trenches by*. 

• It may be unnecessary to observe, that the drills should 
be exactly perpendicular to the range of stakes, otherwise the 

Vol. I. • K 
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^ If the plot be extensive, glades^ for the purpose 
of roads, should be left at convenient distances* 
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The species of underwood must be deter- 
mined by the consumption, or demand, peculiar 
to the country in which it is intended to be raised. 
In Surrey, where stakes, edders, and hoops, are in 
demand, the Oak, the Hazel, tlie Sallow, and the 
Ash, are esteemed valuable, as underwoods. Upon 
the banks of the Wye, in Herefordshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, and Gloucestershire, where great 
quantities of charcoal are made for the iron forges. 
Beech is the prevailing underwood ; but whether 
from choice, or from its thriving naturally upon 
those bleak mountains, we cannot say. In Kent, 
where hop poles are valuable articles, the Ches- 
nut and the Ash are the favourite Coppice woods. 
The Oak, the Ash, the Chesnut, the Beech, the 
Birch, the Wild Sorb, the Hazel, the Box, may 
have their peculiar excellencies, in different 
countries; and the choice is, of course, left to the 
|)erson who has the care of the undertaking. 

The species of timber has been already deter- 
mined upon; the Oak being the only tree admis- 

measurement will be false. If the sowings or quarters could 
be so laid out, that the drills may be of some determinate 
length, as twenty rods for instance, the business of measur- 
ing would be rendered still more easy. 
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Sible in a Wood. The usual space allowed to tiin« 
ber trees, standing among imderwood, is thirty 
feet: two rods (thirty-three feet) will not be founds 
when the trees have fully formed their heads, too 
wide a space. Therefore, every eighth drill, at 
least, should be sown with acorns, dibbled in, 
about six inches asunder*. 

The Oak and the Hazel, rising the first year 
after sowing, their respective drills will be suffi- 
cieody discriminable, at harvest; but- the keys of 
the Ash lie two, and sometimes three, years in the 
ground, before they vegetate; and it will be con« 
yenient to have some distinguishing mark, in the 
stubble ; in order to prevent their being disturbed 
in plowing the intervals, after harvest. To this 
end, if beans be the fostering crop, scatter a few 
Oats among the keys, the stubble of which will 
shew itself plainly, among that of the Beans; and, 
on the contrary, if Oats be the crop, a line of 
Bean stubble will have the same beneficial effect. 

At harvest, the crop should be reaped, not 
mown, and be carried of with all convenient €ai*e« 
Between harvest and winter, a pair of furrows 
should/be laid back to back, in the middle of each 

• For the. particulars respecting the propagation of the 
several species under consideration, see their respective 
genera in the Alphabbt of PLAMtt, 

Ka 
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interval, for the purposes of meliorating the soil 
fiir the next year s crop, and of laying the seedf- 
Vaatg plants dry; — ^while the stubble of the un- 
piowed ground, on each si(ie of the drills, Will 
keep them warm during winter. - . ^ 



' ' t * 



The nkxt year's crop may be Potatoes, Cab- 
bages, Turneps; or, if the first was Corn, this 
may be B<$ans; or, if Beatis, Wheat drilled in 
the Tullian manner*.- 

All that the tree drills will require, this year, 
will bd to be kept pei^tly clean, by weeding 
and hand hoing* 

In the spring of the third year, the drills 
which rose the first year should be looked over, 
and the vacancies filled up^ firom the parts where 
the plants are superfluous ; but those of the Ash 
should be deferred until the fiMirth year^ 
* 

The whole should afterwards be looked over, 
from time to time; and this, with cultivating' the 

• This species of culture, however, can only be practised 
in the plots and slLireen plantations, which are mentioned 
in page i 1 6 fit beiifg there determined^ that lands prodactire 
of CORN and grass, and lying conveniently for cultiva- 
tion, can seldofti be converted to wooDLAND,^*«4iicre2y as 
such, and on a large scale,— with propriety. 
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intervals, and lieejpiiig the drills free from weeds, 
will be-all that will be necessary, until the tops 
of the plants begin, to interfere. . 

.1 
However, if seedlings be wanted for the pur- 
pose of laying into hedges, or if transplanted 
plants be saleable in the country, the superfiiums 
seedlings may be drawn out of the drills, in the 
spring of the third or £L)urth year, and transplanted 
into a vacant ground. 



' I 



None can be moi^ proper, nor any so conve- 
nient, as the contiguous intervcdsj in which they 
may ronain two or three years, without injury to 
the drills, and mayja&rd a profitable. crop; sul> 
ject, however, to this disadvantage, the spade 
must be made use of, instead of the plow, in 
cleaning the interspaces* Nevertheless, a stock of 
plants of this kind are valuable, not only as articles 
of sale, but for shelter plantations, and: for filling 
up waste corners of an estate. See p. 117; 

The first cutting should be timed by the 
plants themselves. Whenever the rqws of Oaks, 
intended for timbers, are in danger of being drawn 
up too slender for their height, by reason of their 
being too much crowded, by the interference of 
the rows, the whole must be cut down, to within 
a hand breadth of the ground ; except the Oaks 
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intended for stands, which should now be set 
out, at about two rods distance from each other, 
and as nearly a quincimx, as -plants most proper 
for the purpose will allow. 

Strength, cleanness, and upward tendency, 
are the criterions by which the choice of these 
ought to be determine upon. If more than one 
plant of this description stand near the point 
diesired, it is adviseable not to take them down, the 
first fall (provided they do not interfere too closely 
with each other], but to let them remain, in order 
to guard against accidents, aiid4o affoiti a future 
opportunity of making a second choice, when the 
plants are arrived at a more advance^ state. 

* ' » 

The young stands will require to be more or 
less pruned: their leaders must be particularly 
attended to, the lower side shoots taken off, and 
their heads reduced, in such a manner, as to 
prevent their being rendered top-lieavy. ^/r 

However, if thefirst fall of underwood be made 
in due time, their heads, in general, will want but 
Iktle pruning; for it is not in this case, as in that 
oftransplanting, where the roots have fresh shoot3 
to make, and afresh source of food to seek: here, 
they are fully prepared to send up the necessary 
supplies, and the mojt tpp thei^ is to promote thcr 
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ascentt the quicker progress the plants will be 
enabled to make. 

It is, therefore, very imprudent to defer the 
first fall, until the plants be drawn up, too slen- 
der, to bear a well sized top : We have known 
young Oaklings, raised in. a manner similar to 
that which is here described, drawn up so tall 
and slender, by injudicious treatment, as not to 
be.able tobear the smallest top, without stooping 
under the weight of their own leaves ; a shower 
^of snow, falling without wind, bows them to 

the ground. 

• • ■ 

« 

The «;econd fall should be timed according 
to the ware which the country calls for; with this 
proviso, however, that the timber stands be not 
injured, by being crowded among the underwood ; 
for 9 rather than this should be the case, the second 
£ill should take place, although the Coppice 
wood may pot have reached the most profitable 
statet 

After the second and every succeeding fall 
of underwood, the timbers should be gone over, 
their leaders kept single, and their heads set up, 
until the stems have reached the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet (more or less, as accidents, or their 
respective tendencies, may happen to determine). 



/ 
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whiebi'their brads^hovld be perbitled to spresu^^ 
and take their own natural form^ ^•': '^ 

. Sx> soon a$ tUe branches are finely dsta^iished 
(which may happeta in teni, fiiteeb, br twenty yieai^ 
(from iht laitt pinning; siooner or 4ater» according 
to the floil, situation,! and J other circunfistances)^ 

tiEEH£<A.DS SUOUIDU PRUNED. 



, i • • . lit .>.•• 



«- In doing this /the 'leader is to be s-horteiied, tb 
i^ck the upward growth i^f ^dhe 'tree, and the 
♦main Strength of the ISeadifobe thrdWn^ 4is¥riuch 
as may be, into one principal arm; ^In order*'tb 
obtain, with greater certainty, the important end to 
whttohilM timber is more peciUiariy^pIi^able : 

we mean. QJJOOKED SHIP iTUilBlSRl. -i 






; ■ Next, as? to raising a iFfooo agaikst a hang, 
too «ieep to be cultivated conveniently- with thie 
€mmm,plm^ after theWockl seeds: are 8omi;'biit 
which may^ nevertheless, be fallowed i ami brought 
into proper tilth by the turn-wrest plow ; namely, 
a plow which turns the furrows all one way, and 
wbich is in common use upon the Hills of Kent 
and Surrey, - 1 ,' 

Under these circumstances, the planter has it 
in choice, whether he will sow 8eeds,«^^or put in 
sibedjings,— or transplanted plants. If he adopt the 
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first, the cKpence of cleaning, by hand, will fall 
heavy; znd if the last, the labour of the Nursery 
will not be less burdensome. The middle path is 
therefore most ad viseable. .. 



t • » ■ 4 



The seedling plants may,, in general, be per- 
mitted to remain, until the third year, in the seed 
bed; by which time they will have acquired suf- 
ficient str(^ngth and stature, -to struggle with the 
lower order of weeds, while those ,of a more as- 
piring nature may be kept under, at a reasonable 
expence. 

. The arrangement of these plants may either be 
irregular, or in drills, similar to those hientioned 
aforegoing. After the planfts are in, acorns may 
be dibbled in the interspaces, that success maybe 
rendet^d the more secure. 

TjiE choice of underwood, and the after ma- 
nagement^ under these circumstances, must be 
subject to the same rules, as under those already 
mentioned. 

With respect to hangs so very steep, or so 
STONEY, that even the turn-wrest plow cannot be 
nsed in preparing the soil, seedling plants and 
acorns, or other tree seeds, may be put in, with- 
PUlt any previous preparations; except that of 
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cleanng away bushes, andl>uming ofF the vrtcdn 
and rough grass, with which the surface may be 
encumbered. In this case, the number of plants, 
and the quantity of acorns, should be greater, 
than when the ground has been prepared by a 
fallow; 

SiNG£ the foregoing Remarks were written (in 
1783 and 4), some favorable opportunities of 
collecting FARTHER INFORMATION, respecting thil( 
very important branch of Rural Economy, have 
occurred tons. 

In the Southern Counties, we have seen the 
Oak rise fortuitously, or with but little assistance 
of the Woodman, to Timber of the first quality *. 
lu the Midland Counties, we have examined 
Oak Woods, of different ages, which have been 
propagated by art, in the most simple manner: 
namely, that of sowing acorns with arable crops, 
or of setting diem in the turf of grassland, and 
leaving die young plants to nature; and this with 
good success + • 1 n ihe Highlands of Scotla nd, 
we have observed districts of mountafn surfaces 

• For a digested Account of the management of Woods, 
in the Weald of Sussex> see So v t h s r n Cou n t 1 es : Sect : 
Woodlands, W£ALD OP Sussex. 

t See the Rural Economy of the Midland Couk- 
TU5i Vol.ii.p,297. 
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^vered with tree plants, of various ages and 
species; and this, too, with a success, which, 
seeing the inaccurate manner in which they are 
frequently put in, and the neglect they afterward 
experience, is almost incredible*. 

Nevertheless, we still remain advocates for 
the practice Gl.Tft£ATiN6 young woods as nur- 
sery GROUNDS. Our motives are many: by 
keeping the soil in a state of tilth, and free from 
weeds, much time is gained in their early growth, 
and a strong vigorous habit given to the youthful 
plants : by this treatment, also, a favorable oppor- 
tunity is obtained, for removing supernumerary 
plants, fi>r sale, or for plots of planting, or for 
filling up vacancies, in parts too thinly stocked* 

We likewise retain full conviction of the pro- 
priety of TRAINING THE YOUNG TIMBER TREES OF 

WOODS, in such manner as to render them, with 
certainty^ applicable to the especial purposes for 
which they are raised, rather than to leave them 
to foThdttms circumstances ; and suffer them, by 
spreading too low, to destroy the underwood 
which surrounds them, or, by shooting up too 



^ See a Sketch of th<e Rural Economy of the Central 
Highlands^ presented, as a Report of that District^ to 
|he Board op Agricvlture, in ft)^. i794* 
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straight lo frustrate the main intendon of wood 
limber. If straight timber be requiredi qlose 
6KOV£S| and not. op£n woods, are tne fit places to 
raise it in. Land, such at least as mil grow ship 
limber with advantage, is become too valuable to 
be given up, in any case, to accident or neglect. 

In Forests and dtber' H^^J^hetber p^iblic 
or appropriated, especially wherC'the soil is ofia 
deep clayey naturerO^I^s itilLmse^ispontaneoqyly^ 
from see^ ihat happen to be dropped; and whose 
seedling plants happen to be defended ^ by uncler!^ 
Vrood or rough bushes, from the bite! of pa:sluring 
sinimals; and some lew of the plants/tHus fortui> 
lously raised, may^A^imr^ to take the form 4^ired 
by the ship carpenter; but this is ail mere inattjer 
of accident. Even in kept woods, there may not, 
under the much praised system of neglect, be a 
sufficient crook, or a knee, fit for a first rate ship, 
in an acre of Woodland. 

We have repeatedly spoken our sentiments on 
the subject of pruning timber trees. To hack 
off a large bough from an aged tree^ is a crime of 
the deepest dye, in the management of timber. 
But what relation has this mad act to the salutary 
operation of removing a twig from the stem of a 
young growing tree, or of pruning the boughs, or 
even of removing the leader (far above the stem), 



I , 



of 9l: tree in a youthful growing .^tJitc ? The ope- 
rfttiobs avejis^^distinct a;3 darkness und light, dr as. 
evril and gof^li In that case» the size of the wmindt. 
and the exhaiisted state of tlie tree|. unite Co- pre- 
vent thf? hdaling4,^and a defect iti the timber con- 
sequently takeft pjace : 'while^ in this, the wound 
is inconsideralble, and the vigorous state of the'trefr. 
enables it to oicatrite the sore, in a few nlonths, 
perh^ps^ after the operation is performed* 

By freeing the stems of young trees from side 
shoots, and by keeping their leaders single, a. 
UNGTH^OF STEM is, wil/i Certainty^ obtained; and, 
J>y afterwards checking their upright growth, 
and throwiag the main {strength of the head into 
one principal bough (by checking^not removing, 
the rest)^, a crookedness of Timber is had, widt 
the same certainty : and» what i^ equally necessary 
in SHIP TIMBER, a cleanness and evenness 
of contexture are, at the same time, produced. 
The dangerous, and too often, it is to be feared, 
fatal defect, caused by the decayed stumps of dead 
€tem-ix)ughs being overgrown an4 hid under a 
•hell of sound timber, — a defect which every 
Ibrtuitous tree is liable to, — is, by this provident 
treatment avoided : the timber, from the pith to 
the sap, becomrng uniformly sound, and of equal 
strength and durability. 
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Nothing but prejudice, of the most inveterate 
kind, can reject a practice, which is founded on 
the most obvious principles of nature and reason; 
and which-, in the numerous instances we have 
seen in hedge timber, and thore particularly in the 
ancient avenues, which remain in every quarter of 
the kingdom, and which, beyond all doubt » were 
trained up in the manner here recommended (Tor 
without it their uniform length of stem could not 
have been had)^ are sufficient proofs of its eli- 
gbility*. 

Under a fall conviction of the propriety of 
training up young trees, in the way best adapted 
to the purposes for which they are severally in- 
tended, whether it be that of a wall tree, or an 
espalier, an orchard tree for fruit, or a wood tree 
for ship timber, we do not hesitate to recommend 



♦ The mischiefs done to Hedgerow and Avenue Trees, by 
Injudicious lopping'-^Ti disgraceful treatment of Timber Trees 
everywhere observable,— have arisen from the practice we arc 
condemning ; namely, that of taking large boughs from the 
stems of aged Trees, — these mischiefs having been committed 
after the trees were grown upi^^ and not from the practice we 
are strenuously recommending ; namely, that of training 
young trees, during the early stages of tbeir growth. 

For other remarks onthePRVNiNCofTiMBERTREE s, — 
see the Article Hedgerows, in page 102 of this Volume. 

Also the Rural Economy oftheMioLAvo CovRTiit^ 
Vol. ii. p. 337, 
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it, in the strongest terms, to every owner and xm^ 
nager of trees. 

In our judgement, the Royal Forests may not 
claim the merit of rational management, until 
men, expert in die training of timber trees for the 
purpose of building ships of war, be constantly 
employed in this important part of the managment 
of National Timber*. 

Even the Larch, it is more than probable, may 
be TRAINED, widi great advantage, as SHIP 
TIMBER ; for which it is well understood to be 
superiorly adapted. In Italy, we believe, it has 
been applied to that purpose, for ages past. In 
the grounds of Dunkeld, a seat of the Duke of 
Athol, in Perthshire, there are Larches, of con- 
siderable size, in a good form for Ship Building* 
Many have a crookedness of stem, adapted to 
ribs ; and one, in pardcular, we observed with a 
FORKED TOP, admirably suited to knees. The 
former appeared to have arisen from the stems 
having, while young, been in a stooping posture; 
and the other, from the tree having lost its head, 
and two opposite side boughs having taken the 

» • We are happy to find, since writing the above, that the 
SociBTT of Arts, in London, have, at length, taken up 
this subject. October 1795. 
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ofiBce of leaders*; fortuitous incidents, which art 
could readily copy ; and, we believe, with high 
advantage to this island. For, should the present 
price of bark coptinue, a supply of Oak Timber, 
for the purpose of building large Ships, will, it is 
to be /eared, be greatly lessened, if not, in some 
measure, cut off: a circumstance, however, which 
will be the less regretted, by the agricultural in- 
terest, as the Larch willHourish abundantly, on 
lands that are in a manner useless to agriculture ; 
while the Oak, to bring it to a stature, sufficient 
for the purpose of constructing ships of magnitude, 
requires a soil and situation which may 'generally 
be applied to the uses of husbandry. 

H4PPY, therefore, is it for this island, to 
possess two trees, opposite in their natures, yet 
equally perhaps capable of affording protection 
to its political independence : and towards secur- 
ing so valuable a blessing, both of them ought 
to be reared and TRAINED with unremitting 
solicitude. 

"». 
See more of the Larch, in the next section. 

• It IS observable of this Tree, that it bears cropping, even 
by cattle, with singular patience ; seldom failing to renew its 
upward course, by one or more fnesh leaders* 
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SECTION THE SECOND* 



G H O V E S. 



THE Timber Grove is the prevailing fdan* 
4atian of modern time. Woods or Coppices are 
seldom attempted : indeed » until of late years, 
clumps of Scotch Firs seem to have engaged, in 
a 0;eat measurci the attention of the planter. 

The Scotch Fir, however, is one of the last 
trees that ought to engage the attention of the 
British planter; and should be invariably excluded 
from every soil and situation, in which any other 
limber tree can be made to flourish. The North 
aspect of bleak and barren heights is the ^nly situ- 
ation in which it ought to be tolerated; and even 
there, the Larch is found to outbrave it. In better 
soils, anjd milder situation, the wood of the Scotch 
Fir is worth little, and its growth so licentious, as 
to over-run every thing which grows in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood: this renders it wholly 

unfit to be associated with other fkuber trees: we 
Vol. I. jf. 



therefore, now discard it entirely from useful 

PLANTATIONS*. 

The species of timber trees, which we beg 
leave 'to recommend to die planter's notice, have 
been already mentioned, at the opening of this 
Chapter : They consist of 

The Oak, 

The Ash, 
The Elm, 
The Beech,' 
The Larch, ahdf 
The Aquatics. 



t 



<i 



:3 .* •:.'•: 



Of the tribe last mentioned, We chiefly recdni? 
mend 

The Poplar, 
. The WiLLQW, 
Thje Alder, 
Thh; Ozier. 



To this tist may fee added, 

The Chesnvt, 
The Walnut, 
The Cherry, 



f 



• Nevertheless, to give variety in ornamental scenery, and 
a$ a nurse plant (if kept under due restraint), the Scotch 
Fir n^ be ret^iitfri. . ' 
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as substitutes for the Oak and the Beech ; and the 
two latter, as humble representatives of the 
princely Mahogany* 

Respecting the £/w, an error prevails : Miller 
and Hanbury tell us (speaking more particulai'ly 
of the fine-leaved sort ) , that it will not flourish in 
close plantations. Experience, however, leads us 
to be of a contrary opinion. How often do we 
see two Elms, standing so close together, that a 
bird could not fly through between them, yet both 
of them equally well stemmed : indeed, the shoots 
of the Elm will interweave with each other, in a 
manner we seldom see in any other species of tree. 
In groups and close groves, too, we have seen them 
thrive abundantly. It is observable, however, that 
in these situations, their, stems running up clean^ 
and in a great measure free from side shoots, the 
timber takes a different nature, from that which 
is raised in more exposed places ;— where the 
lateral shoots being numerous, and being lopped 
off, from time to time, the stems become knotty; 
by which means the natural tenacity, in which 
the peculiar excellency of the timber of the Elm 
consists, is considerably increased. 

In a Grove, the Ash may b^ termed an outside 
tree; plow beams, shafts, fellies, and harrow bulls, 
requiring a curvature, which generally takes place 

L2 
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in the outer rows of a close plantation. The Ash f 
however t must not be excluded a central situation, 
as a straightness of grain is frequently desirable. 

The Oak and the Larch (except for the pur- 
pose of Ship Timber, 8cc.) the Beech and the 
Ckesmitf are inside trees; the carpenter, the 
cooper, and the turner, requiring a cleanness pf 
grain. 

With respect to soil and situation, the Elm, 
the Ghesnut, the Walnut, and the Cherry, require 
a good soil and mild situation ; the Aquatics should 
be confined to moist low grounds; and the Beech 
and the Larch to bleak or barren places ; whilst 
the Oak and the Ash can accommodate themselves 
to almost any soil or situation; though they 
seldom rise to profit, bn bleak and barren sites^ 

We now come to the method of raising the 
several species of Grove timbers. The Oak, the 
Ash, the coarse-leaved Elm/the Beech, the Ghes- 
nut, the Walnut, and the Gherry, may be raised 
in drills, in the manner described in the preced- 
ing section, without any variation, except in the 
method of training. The Pines being of a hazard- 
ous nature, when in their infant state, it is advise- 
able to raise them in seed beds, and plant them out 
91s seedling plants. The fine>Ieaved Elm must 
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be liaised from layers; and die Aquatics fron^ 
cuttings '*'• 

The method of training Grove timbers, 
raised in drills, is this: If seedling plants be 
wanted, the rows may thinned, the third and 
fourth years, until the remaining plants stand 
from twelve to eighteen inches apart. This done, 
. nothing more* will be requisite, until such time 
as some kind of ware can be cut out; as edders, 
hoops, stakes, 8cc. 

The plants having reached this stage of their 
growth, the rows should be gone over, every win- 
ter, and all the underling plants be cut out, 
beneath the surface of the ground, which will, m 
general, kill the roots and save the expence of 
grubbing* If the remaining plants are not already 
too much crouded, those which yet struggle for 
the light ought to be left, to assist in drawing up, 
with greater certainty, those which have gained 
the ascendancy. 

This conduct should be observed, from the 
time of the first cutting, until the trees are set out, 
at distances best suited to their respective natures, 
and according to the accidental tendency, which 

• For the method of planting a Timber Grove, see the 
Pmsion Manual Labour, page*33. 
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they happeiEied to take, in rising. For, in thinning 
a timber grove, little or no regard must |>e had to 
a regularity of distance at the root; an equal 
distribution of head roomi meriting a more parti- 
cular attention. 

The selection ought to be directed by the 
strength of the plants, and the uniformity of the 
CAKOPV, taken jointly : for a chasm in what may 
he c^lkd the foliage of a grove, is similar to a 
vacancy in a coppice, or an unproductive plot in 
a field of corn. The leases are as labourers; 
and every leaf deficient is a labourer lost. The 
Wioodman's eye ought, therefore, to be directed 
towards the tops, rather than tq the roots, of his 
trees. 

There are other things observable in thinning a 
- grove. If it be thinned too fast, its upward growth 
will be checked, and the length of stem curtailed; 
and if, on the other hand, the thinning be neg- 
lected, or be performed too leisurely, the plants, 
especially in their taller state, will be rendered too 
slender, and thereby become liable to lash each 
other's tops, with every blast of wind. This evil 
is called whipping of tops^ and many fine groves 
have been very materially injured by it. When- 
ever two trees are seen to be engaged in this con- 
flict, one of them should be taken down without 
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loss of time; odidlrwise, it mil probably prove 
fttal to them both. 

If the thinning be conducted with judgement, 
litde pnmng will be neoeisaiy ; some, however, 
will be found requisite : strong master plants are 
liable to throw out side branches, to the annoyance 
of their neighbours : those should be taken off, 
in time, and all dead branches should be removed, 
especially those of the pine tribe ; otherwise, the 
heart of the timber will be rendered coarse, 
knotty, and of a bad quality. The leaders should 
also have due attention paid to them ; particularly 
if a group of foul-headed plants happen to fall tOr 
gether; for, in this case, if nature be not assisted, 
a timber tree will, in the end, be wanted. 

This method of training holds good, whether 
4he grove be raised from seeds, immediately, or 
from seedling, or other plants; and whether these 
be arranged in drills, or in the promiscuous man- 
ner; provided the body of the grove be formed of 
one entire species of timber tree; for pf the 
method of raising that species of grove we have 
hitherto been treating. 

With regard to miscellaneous groves, we 
have seen so many evil effects, arising from inju- 
dicious mixtures of timber trees, that we are' 
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inclined^ amiethuj as mprofitahlef all mixtures 
whatever. It may be argued, however, that, by 
associating trees of different natures, the soil will 
be made the most of ; under an idea, that each 
species of plant has its own favourite food : and, 
indeed, it is well known that corn flourishes after 
grass, and grass after corn; that the Ash will 
thrive after the Oak, and the Oak after the Ash, 
in a more profitable manner, than any one of 
these plants would do, if propagated repeatedly 
upon the same spot of soil. 

• 
This leads to an improvement in the method 
of RAISING A GROVE OF OAKS ; and the same 
method is applicable to any other spcjcies of tree. 
Instead of sowing every drill with acorns, let every 
second be sown with the seeds of a tree of a diffe- 
rent nature ; and, under ordinary circumstances, 
with those of the Ash ; its seeds are easily pro« 
cured, and, as imderwood, no tree is applicable 
^ to so many usefiil purposes. 

In this case, the method of training is nearly the 
same, as that already described; except that^ 
throughout, the Ash must be made subservient to 
the O^: if it rise too fast, it must be cut down 
to the stub, as underwood : if ashen stands be left 
to draw up the young Oaks, they must be lopt, 
* or taken down, the moment they aspire to a 
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superiorityy or give the neighbouring plants an 
improper tendency. 

When the Oaks have acquired a sufficient 
length of stem, and have made good their canopy, 
the assistance of the Ashes will be no longer 
' wanted ; nor will they be any longer valuable as 
underwood; they ought therefore to be entirely 
removed: and, if their roots be grubbed up, the 
Oaks will receive at once a fresh supply of air 
and pasturage. 

In bleak situations, a quicker growing andbet* 
ter feathered plant than the Ash, affords more 
valuable protection : the Scotch Fir, kept under 
due subjection, is eligible in this case. The Furze 
is sometimes made use of, for this purpose : but 
the plant which we wish to recommend, in pre- 
ference to the last, is the Broom ; as being less 
offensive, and at the same time more efficacious. 
Its seeds are readily procured; its growth is 
rapid; it will brave the bleakest aspect; and the 
natural softness of its foliage* renders it inoffen- 
sive to work among, even in its tallest and most 
crowded state. 

The Duke of Portland has found, that upon 
the bleak sandy swells of Nottingham Forest, the 
Birch affords a friendly protection to the Oak i 
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audi wliien we consider the easy matiner in which 
this plant may be raised, the quickness of its 
growth, the slielter it gives, and its value, in 
mahy places, as an underwood, we must allow 
great merit in the choice. 

His Gracc^s plantations being carried on upon 
ai scale which is truly magnificent, and it being in 
the conducting of great undertakings, that the 
human invention is raised to the highest pitch, it 
would be unpardonable, in a work of this nature, 
to omit inserting the following Letter from Mr. 
SPEECHtY, his Grace's Gardner, to Dr. Hunter, 
Editor of a late edition of Evbiyn's Sylva^ de^ 
scribing the manner in which these plantations 
bav« been conducted. 

We introduce it, in this place, as the style of 
planting it describes is peculiarly adapted toraising 
^Groves against Hangs, or acclivities of hills* 
The candour contained in the Letter itself pre- 
cludes the necessity of apprizing our readers, that 
it is not calculated for a strong level country, ' 
nor for raising Woods, in any soil or situation. 



* Few Noblemen plant more than his 

^ Grace the Duke of Portland ; and I think I may 

• say, without vanity, none with greater success. 

* But as no maa should think of planting in the 
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! Yeiy extensive manner that we do, before he is 

* provided with well stocked nurseries , it may not 
' be amiss, before I proceed further, to give a short 
' sketch of that necessaiy business, as also to in- 

* form you of the soil and situation of our seat 

* -of planting. The greatest part of our plantation 

* is on that soil which in Nottinghamshire is 

* generally distinguished by the name of Forest 

* land* It is a continuation of hills and dales; in 
^ some places the hills are very steep and high ; 

* but in general the ascents are gentle and easy. 

* The soil is composed of a mixture of sand and 
' gravel ; the hills abound most with the latter^ 

* and the vallies with the former, as the smaller 

* particles are by the wind and rains brought, 

* from time to time, from the high grounds to the 

* lower. It is on the hilly grounds we make our 
' plantatidns, which in time will make the vallies 

* of much greater value, on account of the shelter 

* they will afford. 

* After his Grace has fixed on such a part oF 
' this Forest land as he intends to have planted, 

* some well situated valley is chosen (as near the 
^ center of the intended plantations as may be) for 
/ the purpose of a nursery; if this valley is sur- 

* rpiinded with hills on all sides but the south, so 
f much the better. After having allotted a piece 
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of ground, consisting of as many acres as is con* 
venient for the purpose, it is fenced about in such 
a manner as to keep out all obnoxious animals. 
At either end of the nursery are large boarded 
gates, as also a walk down the middle^ wide 
enough to admit carriages to go through, which 
we find exceedingly convenient when we remove 
the young trees from thence to the plantations. 
After the fence is completed, the whole is 
trenched (except the walk in the middle) about 
twenty inches deep, which work may be done 
for about three pounds ten shillings, or four 
pounds, per acre, according as the land is more 
or less gravelly ; this work is best done in the 
spring, when the planting season is over. If, 
after the trenching, two or three chaldrons of 
lime be laid on an acre, the land will produce 
an excellent crop either of cabbages or turneps, 
which being eaten off by sheep in the autumn, 
will make the land in fine order for all sorts of 
tree seeds : but as the Oak is the sort of tree we 
cultivate in general, I shall confine myself par- 
ticularly to our present method of raising and 
managing that m6st valuable species. In the 
autumn, after the cabbage or turneps are eaten 
off, the ground will require nothing more than 
a common digging. So soon as the acorns fall, 
after being provided with a good quantity, we 
sow them in the following manner : Draw drills 
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< with a hoe in the same manner as is practised 

* fbrpease, and sow the acorns therein so thick as 

* nearly to touch each other, and leave the space of 

* one foot between row and row, and between every 

* fiRh row leave the space of two feet for the alleys. 

* While the acorns are in the ground, great care 

* must be taken^to keep them from vermin, which 

* would very often mate great havock among the 

* beds, if not timely prevented. Let this caution 
' serve for most other sorts of tree seeds* 

* After the acorns are come up, the beds will 

* require only to be k^t clean from weeds until 

* they want thinning ; and as the plants frequently 

* grow more in one wet season, where the soil 

* is tolerably good, than in two dry ones, where 

* the soil is but indiflerent, the time for doing this 

* is best ascertained by observing when the tops 
f of the rows meet. Our rule is to thin them 

* then, which we do by taking away one row on 

* each side the middlemost, which leaves the re- 

* maining three rows the same distance apart as 
^ the breadth of the ajleys. In taking up these 

* rows, we ought to be anxiously gareful neither 

* to injure the roots of the plants removed, nor 

* of those left on each side. The rest of the 

* young Oaks being now left in rows at two feet 
. * apart, we let them again stand until t;heir tops 

* meet ; then uke up every other row» and leave 
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• the rest in rows four feet asunder, until they 
•arrive to the height of about five feet, which 

• is foil as large a size as we ev«r wish to plant. In 

• taking up the two last sizes, our method is to dig 

• a trench at the end of each row full two feet deep, 

• then undermine the plants, and let them fall 

• into the trench with their roots entire. 

• And here let me observe, that much, very 

• much,, of their future success, depends on this 

• point of their being well taken up. I declare 

• diat 1 should form greater hopes from one. bun- 
^ dred plants well taken up and planted^ than from 
' ten times that number taken up and plamted in 

• a random manner; besides, theloss of the plants 
^ makes the worst method the most expensive. 

' But before I leave thi&accountdf our method 
' of raising Oaks, I shall just beg leave to observe, 

• that we are not very particular in the choice of 

• acorns, in my own opinioif, it^matters not from 

• what tree the acorns are gathered, provided they 

• are good; for although there seems to be a 

• variety of the English Oak, in respectto the form 

• of the leaf and fruit, also their coming into fcaf 

• at different seasons, with some other marks of 

• distinction, yet I am of opinion that? they will 

• all make good timber trees if properly managed. 

• It is natural to suppose, that a tree will grbw low 
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* and spi^adU)^ ini a hedge row ; onr the contrsry, 
« it is very improhaUe that many should grow 

* so in a thick wood, where, in geiKral, they draw 

* one another up straight and tall. And 1 have 

* cAserved, that the same distinctions hold good 

* amongst our large timber trees in the woods, as 
' in the law-)sgpiipading Oaks i& the hed^ rows. 

• 

* Thoug^l have not, s^syetrtakeninQticeoTany 
other sqrt of tree but the. Oak, yet we fcave a 
great regard for, and raise great quantitiei>#^ 
Beech, Larch, Spanish Chesnut, Weyinoath 
Pine, and all sorts of Firs» the Scotch le^ccepled, 
a3 well as ipany other kilyl&i by way if thi£k^ 
eningtheplaf|tatioii&whikyouAg>;ani0ng^]i<^thich 
the Birch has hitherto been in the grealefit estt- 
mattop, it being a qui^ gFowing tree, and taking 
the lead of most other wrtsi on our poor forest 
hills ; and as we have an inexhaustible spring of 
thorn in the wa^ds^ w&ere they rise of themselves 
in ; abundance from aeed, we at aU times plant 
tljem plentifully qf different sii^e«> u A« *o die ^ 
.FJm and Ash, we phnt but few otl them.on the 
Forest^ though we raise great quantifcses^f both, 
but particularly the Asb,/Mi^hich bging ^n, useful 
wood (but a bad neighbour among the Oaks)^ 
we plant in places, apart by uMlj^r I shafll dil^miss 
^ this subject concerning the management foC <wr 
f WMJseries, i^fter saying a word.or.two relitin^: ta 
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* pruning: we go over the whole of the young 

* trees in the nursery every winter; but in this we 

* do little more than shorten the strong side shoots, 
^ and take ofFone of all such as have doitbie leads. 

• 

• Having thus pointed out the mode of forming 
^ and managing our nurseries, I shall now proceed 
^ to the plantations. The size of the plantations, 

* at first beginning, must be in proportion to the 

* stock of young trees in the nursery ; for to under- 
^ take to plant more ground than we have young 

* trees to go through with for thick plantations, 

* would turn to^ poQr account on otur forest hills. 

* We always plant thick, as well as sow plenti- 

* fully at the same time, provided it be a season in 

* which acorns can be had ; so that all our plan* 

* tations answer in a few years as nurseries to 

* succeeding plantations. 

^ As to the form of the plantations, they are 

* very irregular; we sometimes follow a chain of 
^ hills to a very great distance; so that what we 

* plant in one season, which perhaps is sixty, 

* eighty, and sometimes an hundred acres, is no 
^ more than a part of one great design. 

^ If the ground intended to be planted has not 
^ already been got into order for that purpose, it 

* should be fenced about at least a twelvemonth 
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* be&re it is wanted to plant on, and immediately 

* got into order for a crop of turnips; two chal- 

* drons of lime being laid on an acre will be of 
^ great service, as it will not only be a means of 

* ]f rocuring a better crop of turnips, but will bind 

* the land afterwards, and make it fall heavy; 

* which is of great use when it comes to be 
^ planted,- as some of the forest land is so exceed- 

* ingly light as to be liable to be blown from the 

* roots of the young trees after planting: therefore 

* we find it to be in the best order for planting 

* about two years after it has been plowed up 
' from pasture, before the turf is too far gone to a 
' state of decay. It will be necessary to have a part 

* of the turnips eaten off soon in the autumn, in 
' order to get the ground into readiness for early 

* planting; for we find the forward planting gene- 
^ rally succeeds the best. 

*^'After the turnips are eaten off, we plow the 

* ground with a double-furrow trenching plow 
^ made for that purpose, which, drawn by six 

* horses, turns up the ground completely, to the 

* depth of twelve or thirteen inches : this deep 
' plowing is of great service to the plants at the 

* first, and also saves a great deal of trouble in 

* making the holes. After the plowing is finished, 

* we divide the ground into quarters for the plant- 

* ing by ridings. It will be a difficult matter to 

Vol. I. M 
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• describe the laying out the ground for this pur- 

• poise, especially where, diere is such a variety of 

• land as we have on the forest; much depends on 

• the taste of the person employed in this office. 

• Between the hills, towards the otitsides of the 

• plantations, we frequently leave the ridings from 

• sixty to an hundred yards in breadth, and con- 

• tract them towards the middle of the woods, to 

• thebi^adth of ten or twelve yards; and on the 

• tops of the hills where there are plains, we 

• frequently leave lawm of an acre m-two, which 

• makes a pleasing variety. 

• In sortie of them we plant the Cedar of Liba* 

• nus at good distances, so as to form irregular 

• groves; and this sort of tree seems to thrive to 
^ admiration on the forest*land. On the outsides 

• of the woods, next to the ridings, we plant Ever- 

• greens, as Hollies, Laurels, Yews, Junipers, 8cc. 

• and these we dispose of in patches, sometimes 

• the several sorts intire, at other times we inter- 

• mix them for variety ; but not so as to make a 

• regular screen or edging. Our design in the 

• distribution of these plants, is to make the out- 

• sides of the woods appear as if scalloped with 

• Evergreens intermixed sometimes with rare 

• trees, as the Liriondcndrm Tulipiferat or Vir- 

• giniau Tulip-tree, Jcc. 
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^ Arr£t the ground is hid out into quarters 

* for plaoitiiig, we assign certain parts to Beech, 

* Larch, Spanish Chesnuts, fcc. These we .plaaf 

* in irregular patches here and diere, throu^ouf 

* the plantations, which, when the trees arc irf 

* leaf, has the most pleasing effect, on account of 

* the diversity of shades; especially in such parts 

* of the forest where * four, five, and sometimes 

* more of the large hill-points meet in the same 
f valley, and tend, as it were, to the sajtae center* 

* AFT£it those patches are planted, or marlced 

* out for. that purpose, we then proceed to the ' 

* planting in general. We always begin with 

* planting the largest young trees of every sort, 
^ and end our work .with those of the smallest 

* size : were we td prdceed otherwise, the making a 

* hole for a larger sized tree, after the small ones 

* are thick planted, would cause the greatest con- 

* fusion. 

* BiRGH is generally the sort of tree we make 

* our beginning with, which we find will bear to 

* be removed with great safety, at the height of six 

* or seven feet, thougli we commonly plant rather 

* under than at that size. This sort of tree we 

* are always supplied with from our plantations 

* of five or six years growth. But before I proceed 

* to the taking Uiem up, it will be proper to 

Ma 
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•inform yjou, that 'in the planting season we 
•.divide our hands into four classes, which we 
*ilerqi; Takers-up, Pruncrs, Carriers, and Plant- 

* ers : and here I shall describe th^ several methods 

* of doing this work:.' 
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* First, in taking pp we'have the same care to 
take up with good roots in the plantations, as was 
recommended in the nursery , though we cannot 
pursue the sanle method ; but in both places., so 
soon as the plants are taken up we bed them in 
thegroundin the following manner :Digatrench 

at least fifteen inches deep, and set the young 
trees therein with their tops aslant, covering thi 
roots well as we go along, and almost half way 
up the stem of the plants, with the earth that 
comes out of a second trench, which we fill in the 
like manner, and so proceed on till we have a 
load more or Ics in a heap, as may be convenient 
to the place from whence they were taken. In 
our light soil this trouble is but little, and we 
always have our plants secure, both from their 
roots drying, and tlieir suffering by firost. We 
have a low-wheeled waggon to carry them from 
the heaps, where they are bedded, to the pruners, 
and generally take two loads every other day. 
When they arrive, the planters, pruners, fcc. all 
assist to bed them the^e, in the same manner as 
before described. We have a portable shed for 



* die piiUJiKDri to work under,} which ifi also con- 

* y&mntfca the reatof the work^ople tp take 

* shelter unckr -Ih storm Y: wether/ : Froni tho 

* above heaps the plants' are taken onlym last as 

* they are wanted feMr pruning, whitch- work we 

* thus perform: Cut off ail the branches, cjose. to 
^ the stem to about half the height iofi the plant, 
' shortening the rest of the top to a conicdlform in 

* proportion to the sizeof the plant; and inprun- 

* ing of the roots, we only cut off the extreme parts 
^ that have bei^n bruised by the taking up, or such 
^ as have been damciged byjaccident, wishing at all 
' times to plant witj^ias much root as can be had. 

* As soon as. they are pruned they are taken to 

* the planters^ by the carriers, who? are generally a 

* set of boys, with some of the worst of the labour- 

* ers. The planters go in pairs; one makes the 
' holes, and the other sets and treads the plants 

* fast, which work they commonly do by turns. 

* In making of the holes we always take care to 

* throw out all the bad soil that comes from the 

* bottom : if the planting be on the side of a hill, 

* we lay the bad soil on the lower side of the hole^ 

* so as to form a kind of bason ; for without this 

* care our plants would lose the advantage of sucli 

* rains as fall hastily. We at all times make the 

* holes sufficiently large, which is done with great 
^ ease after our deep plowing. 
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• Beforib we set the plant, we tbf ow > &vr 

* spadefuls of the top soil into the hale, setfiiig 
^ the plant thereof with its top rather irtclinihg to 

* the west; then fill up the hole with thei best top 

* soil, taking care that it closes well with the 

* toots, IcavinFg no part hollow* Wbert the hole, 
*a8 well filled up^dne of the planters treadis and 

* fastens the tree firmljr^ith liis feet^ while- his 
y partner proceeds tp make*the next hole. 

\ • ' ' ■ W : • - 

4. * 

• The fastening a tree well is i material atlicle 

* in planting; for if it once becomes loose, the 
' continual motion which tb^-wind occa^ions^ is 

* sure to destroy the fibres as fast as they are pro- 

* duced, which must end in the destructioncf the 
^ plant, if not prevented^. It is to guard against 

* this inconveniency that we take off so much of 

* the top, as has been described in the article of 

* pruning. 

• We plant about three or four hundred Birches 

* of the large size on an acre, and nearly the same 

* number of the first^lized Oaks ; we also plant 

* hereand there a Beech, Larch, Spanish Chesnut, 

* 8cc. exclusive of the patches of the said sorts of 

* trees before planted. We then proceed to plant 

* plentifully of the second and lessqr-sized Oaks; 
' and last of all a great number of the small 

* Birches, which are procured froni (he woods at 
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' about three shillings or three shillings and six- 
' pence per thousand: these we remove to the 

* succeeding plantations after tlie term of five or 

* six years. Of the several sizes of the different 

* kinds of trees, we generally plant upwards of 
^ two thousand plants upon an ^cre of land, all 
' in an irregular manner. 

• After the planting is Hnished, we then sow 

* the acorns (provided it be a season that they can 

* be had) all over the plantation, except amongst 
^ the Beech, Larch, 8cc. in the aforesaid patches. 

* Great care should be taken to preserve the acorns 

* intended for this purpose, as they are v6ry sub- 

* ject to sprout, especially soon after gathering ; 

* the best method is to lay them thin in a dry airy 

* place, and give them frequent turnings. We 
< sow these acorns in short drills of about a foot 

* in length, which work is done very readily by 

* two men, one with the acorns, the other with a 

* hoe for the purpose of making the drills and 
' covering the seed. 

' We are of opinion that the plants produced 
^ from these acorns will at last make the best trees ; 

* however, I will not pretend to say how that, 

* may be, as the Oaks, transplanted small, grow 

* equally well for a number of years : but it is 

* piobeible that a tree with its tap-root undisturbed 

* raay^ in the end, grow to a much larger size. 
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* After the whole is finished to a convenient 

* distance round the pruners, we then remove 

* their shed to a second station, and there proceed 

* in the like manner ; and so on till the whole be 

* ^nished. 

* It would be well to get the planting done by 
^ the end of February, especially for trees of the 
' deciduous kind ; but from the disappointments 

* we meet with, occasioned by the weath^ri we are 
^ sometimes detained to a later season, 

* I HAVE several times made trial of twelve or 

* fourteen kinds of American Oaks sent over to 

* his Grace in great quantities. I sowed them in 
^ the nursery, and also in the best and most she!- 

* tered parts of the plantations. In both places 

* they come up very plentifully; but I now find 

* that several of the 'sorts will not stand the 

* severity of our winters, and those that do make 

* so small a progress as to promise no other 

* encouragement than to be kept as curiosities. 

* Towards the end of April, when the ground 

* is moist, it will be a great service to go over the 
^ whole plantations, and fasten all such trees as are 

* become loose since their planting : after this, 
f nothing more will be required till the month of 
f June, when we again go over the whole witli 
f hots J cutting off only the tall -growing weeds} 
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* for the sooner the ground gets covered with 

* grass, in our light soil, so much the better.^ . 

* I OWN there is something slovenly in tHe 
' appearance of this method, and on some lands I 

* would recommend keeping the ground clean 
' hoed for some time^ at first, as also planting in 

* rows, which in that case would be necessary. 
^ More than once I have tried this method on our 

* forest hills, and always found, after every hoe* 

* ing, that the soil was taken away by the succeed*^ 
^ ing winds into the valleys. 

• Besides this inconvenience,, the reflection of 
^ our sandy soil is so very great, that we find the 

* plants stand a dry season much better in our pre- 

* sent method, than in the former : and whoever 
•• fancies that grass willchoak and destroy seedling 

* Oaks, will, after a few years trial, find himself 

* agreeably mistaken : I have even recommended 

* the sowing the poorer parts of the hills with fur^ie 

* or whin seed, as soon as they are planted: we 

* have sometimes permitted the furjse to grow in 

* the plantations by way of shelter for the game, 
^ which though it seems to choak and overgrow 

* the Oaks for some time, yet after a few years 

* we commonly find the best plants in the strong. 

* est beds of whins. This shews how acceptable 
f shelter is to the Oak whilst young; and expc« 
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^ riente ^hewsus, that the Oak would make but a 

* slo^progress on the forest hills for a number of 
,* years at the first, were it not for some kind nurses; 

* atid the Birch seems to answer that purpose the 

^ besli as I have already observed. 

I ■ 

. * The several sorts of Fir trees, from appearknce,.. 
^ seem to promise a greater shelter ; but on the 
•forest land they do not grow so fast as the former, 
*4aLnd what is worse^ the Oak will not thrive under 

* diem, as they do immediately under the Birch. 

■> • . ' 

• Where a plantation is on a plain, a screen 

* of Firs for its boundary is of singular use, but 

* the situation of the forest land denies us this 
•advantage. 

* We continue to cut down the tall growIn(T 

* weeds two or three times the first summer, and 

* perhaps once the next, or second season after 

* planting; which is all that we do in respect to 
^cleaning. The next winter after planting, we 

* fill up the places with fresh plants where they 
' have miscarried; after which there is little to be 

* done till about the fourth or fifth year; by which 
^ time the small-sized Birch, and seedHng Oaks, 
^ will be grown to a proper size for transplanting : 
' in the thinning of these due care must be had 

* not to take too many away in one season » butj^ 
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^ being projierly managed, there will be a supply 
^ of plahts for it least half a dozen years to come. 

* About the same time that the lesser>sized 
« Birch wants thinning, the large ones will require 

* to have their Ibwer branches taken off, so as' to 

* keep theiri frbni injuring the Oaks ; and this is 
' the first profilof our plintations, thi Birch wood 

* being readily brought up by the broom maker's* 

* This pruning we continue as often as required, 

* till' the Birches are grown to a sufficieht size to 

* make rails for fencing; we then cut them down 

* to make rooiti for their betters. 

r 

* By this time the Oaks will be grown to the 
' height of twelve or fourteen feet, when they draw 

* them selves up exceedingly fast: each plant seems 

* as it were in a state of strife with its neighbour, 

* and iti a strict sbnse they are so, 'and on no other 

* 'terihs than life for life ; and he whose fate it is to 
' be once over-topped, is soon after compelled to 

* give up the contest for ever. 

* After the Birches are cut down, there' is 

* nothing more to be done but thinning iheOaks, 

* from time to time, as may be required, and cut- 

* ting off their dead branches as frequendy as may 

* be necessary. We are very cautious in doing 

* the former, knowing well that ifwecan bdt oiicc 
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* ql^tain length of timber, time will bring it into 

* thickness ; therefore we let them grow very close 

* together for the first fifty years. 

• And here it may not be improper to observe 

* the progress the Oak makes with us, by decrjbiiig 

* jthem in two of our plantations, one of twenty- 

* eight, the other of fifty years growth. In the 

* former they are in general about twenty -fiye or 
'iwenty-six feet in height, and in girth about 
' eighteen inches : fhe trees in the latter, planted 
^'in 17 25, are something more than sixty feet in 
' height, and in girth a little above three feet ; and 

* these trees are in general about fifty feet in the 

* bole, from which you will easily conceive the 

* smallness of their tops, even at this age. 

• It would be a difficult matter to describe their 

* farther progress with any degree of certainty, 
' therefore let it suffice to make this last obs^r- 
' vation on them in their mature state/ 

• Welheck^ 1 6 2'^ne^ 17 7 5. 

This valuable Paper does Mr. Speechley great 
credit. On the species o{ Plantings which he here 
describes, it is in itself a Treatise. 

But it strikes us forcibly, that mych of the ex- 
pense of the great ^nd laudable undertaking which 
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is the subject of it, might have bien $avcd,> by 
sewing the tree seeds on the sites to be wooded. 
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: We are fully aware of the wiapropriety of keep- 
ingi in a loose pulyerous -statCi the intervals of 
tree plants, on a blowing sand, and in'an .expo* 
sed situation ; but, in the method we have ^men* 
tioncd, as. being practised in .the Midland Coun- 
ties, of sowing the tree seeds with corn j or jqS^ 
depositing them in the tiirf of gras^ land, this iO 
effect of light sandy land is avoided* 

» .• • • » 

Were we to recommend a pracdce for the Sand 
hills of Sherwood Forest, or for any other site of a 
similar nature, it would be that of prepajring the 
soil, by a clean fallow, for rye ; sowing or dib- 
bling in the tree seeds; mixing those of the timber 
trees and the nurse plants promiscuously, or in 
alternate drills; and, having previously guarded 
the seedling plants, by sufficient fences, to let them 
remain, luider the shelter of the stubble and the 
weeds that might spring up, until the plants were 
sufficiently conspicuous, to ascertain their super- 
abundance or deficiency : and having then filled up 
the vacancies, with the supernumerary plants of 
such parts as might be too thickly stocked, — set- 
ting out the whole at proper distances, as a field of 
turneps or of seed rape is set out,-^let them re- 
main, until future thinnings orcutting be required. 
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^'^Ok all soils, and perhaps itt every cafife ^ere 
tIid>sbTfa<;e w occupied Iby a fiee clean sW'ard, de- 
positing the tree seeds, particularly acorns, among 
i^ roots of the gra^, will, we are of b{>i4iion, be 
fouiid dbemost eligible practice. This may be 
done, cither by raising up a tongue of the s^ard, 
and putting the acorn tinder it, as was |]»ractised 
with success, tn one instance, in Warwickshire* ; 
orfcy inserting thena with the common dibble; or 
■by pressing, them into the turf while wet, with a 
roller, or witfe the ^hA* The acorn will rise, the 
first summer, eight or ten inches high, and strike 
down a root afoot or more in depth ; thus bidding 
defiance to the grasses and most of the herbaceous 
tribes +• However, in bleak situations, where 
fibrous rooted nurse plants may be required, this 
mode of cultivation may be the less eligible. 

There is one circumstance observable, in se- 
lliNATiNG THE OAK, which is uot, wc bclieve, 
sufficiendy attended to. It should never be at- 
tempted (unless in extraordinary cases) when 
acorns are not abundant. It is not the extra cost 
of acorns, or the difficulty of procuring them, so 
much as the difficulty of preserving them from 

* See the Rural Economy of the Midland Coun» 
TIES, Vol. ii. p. 298. 

f ?ee as above, page 30&. 
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vermin^ wkick renders this precaution requisite, 
Jk! a pleadful year, when every wood and every:; 
Hfdge-row is strewed with acomsy those whick aM 
iodged in the soti are less Kable to their ravages* 



ij« 



It may be needless to oiiserve, that the gr^aleC 
quantity there is sown, in any one place, the lest 
will fae the proporticmal damage. Hence^ fifty 
or a hundred bushels, sown in the field, are 
niore likely to be preserved, than a few in a nur* 
sery bed. And, for a similar reason, it may be 
prudent to sow the margins of a field thicker 
than the area, where fewer enemies m^y be ex* 
pccted. 

It now only remains to mention the plan- 
tations OF THE HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND,—* 

which have, of late years, spread with astonishing 
rapidity. There are few men of large property 
within the Highlands, or on their margins, who 
have not set out their millions of tree plants, and 
converted, perhaps, their hundreds of acres to a 
state of woodland; and this, in places where, 
twenty years ago, not a stick was seen standing. 

About fifty years since, much planting was 
done on two of the principal estates of the High- 
lands, those of Athol and Bread albane. But 
the spirit did not diffuse itself until many years 
after that time. 



'^k& species of plantatum, found inihiiS quarter of 
dieisland, is uniformly the grov£, on die rugged 
sideSf and on the lower stages, of the mountains(* 
The -site is generally too steep , and always too 
rough and stoney , to admit of being prepared with 
cheplpw. . And the surfiice bfcing generally co- 
vered with heath, or other coarse mountain plant, 
sawing the tree seeds on the sites, is seldom, we 
believe, attempted: /^/ow/iwg being the universal 
practice; at least, so far as. has fallen within our 
own notice or information. 

. The species of plant has been, too generally, the 
NATIVE Fir ; except on the lower, better-soiled 
sitcsj where the Oak, and other deciduous trees 
have been propagated. Of late years, however, 
the Larch has been the favorite plant; it having 
been found to thrive on the most barren soils, and 
in the bleakest and most exposed situations, in a 
manner superior even to the native Pine I And 
its timber has been proved to be of infinitely 
greater^alue. In water work, as well as in ground 
work, — the best tests j)f the quality of timber, — 
the Larch has been found singularly durable. 

The method of planting varies, with the age and 
the nature of the plant, with the state of the ground, 
and with the skill of the planter. 



ISeedlino plants art put in, with a dibUe^^ 
t)r with a chop or chops of a spslde, in the freest 
and best parts of the soil. But, for nursery plants^ 
which, when the surface is much encumbered with 
tall heath, are often planted, we understand*, — 
holes are made with the spade; first striking ofiT, 
beneath the surface, the heath and other natural , 
produce ; and, then, digging a pit, proportioned 
to the size of the given plant. 

On planting the common Fir^ in these holes, 
the mold that has been raised is reduced with 
the spade, and returned into the pit; across the 
center of which a deep wide gash or cleft is opened* 
with the spade struck down to the bottom of the 
hole ; and the roots of the plant thrust into this 
cleft ; which is closed by treading the soil on either 
side of i t ; the whole operation being, in this case, 
performed by the same person. 

/ 

But, in planting the Larch and other trees, in 
these pits, two persons are employed; the one to 
hold the plant, the other to reduce the mold and 
bed the roots, in the ordinary manner. 

This extra cost of planting may have deter- 
mined some in favour of the Fir; but, when the 

* Not having remained in the Highlands, during the plant- 
ing season, we speak here, from information. 

Vol. I. N 
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superior value of the Larch is taken into the 
account, the saving will become, in the end, a 
serious loss. 

A stftiKiNG proof of the siiperiority of^he 
Larch, in waterworks^ occurred on the estate of 
AthoL A weir, or river dam, which, while con- 
structed widi Oak, required to be renewed or re- 
paired, every four or five years, was formed with 
Larch ; and, in 1 793, had stood nine or ten years ; 
the timber, then, remaining in a sound firm state. 
In the character of gate posls^ too, the Larch has 
been found to be singularly durable. 

It is somewhat astonishing, that, seeing the suc- 
cess of the Larch on the estate of Athol, during 
the last half century, its propagation should not 
have spread more rapidly. There is probably 
more Larch timber, now, on that estate, than in 
the rest of the island. In 1792, His Grace the 
Duke of Athol (we speak from the highest au- 
thority) was possessed of a thousand Larch trees, 
then growing on his estates of Dunkeld and Blair 
only, of not less than two to four tons of timber 
each ; and had, at that time, a million Larches, 
of different sizes, rising rapidly on his estate. 
These alone, IF PROPERLY TRAINED*, 
would supply the British navy with ship timber. 
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Ibr a length of years. Should the spirit of propa- 
gating the Larch continue, nay, were it to expire 
at this time ( 1795), the Highlands of Scotland, 
alone, will henceforward be able to furnish the 
whole commerce of the Island widi timber for its 
shipping. 

It is not, therefore, on the mountains of Scot- 
land, we now recommend, with eaaer solicitude, 
the propagation of the Larch. We have lands in 
England, and nearer to our ship yards, which will 
probably pay a hundred fold in Larch, compared 
with any other crop they are capable of producing. 
We mean, generally, the barren heathy sur&ces 
which occupy no inconsiderable portion of the 
kingdom ; but more particularly, the singularly 

INFERTILE FLATS OF HEATH, in the SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES of Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire: 
lands which, at present, lie in a manner useless to 
the community ; yet on which we have seen the 
Larch rising with luxuriance t 

If these wastes should be planted progressive- 
ly, with the Larch, and their produce properly 
TRAINED FOR SHIP BUILDING, the se- 
veral yards of Portsmouth, Deptford, Chatham, 
Sec. to which it might, at all times, be safely and 
readily conveyed by inland navigation, could not 
experience a want of timber, for ages to come. 

Ns 
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Were other W2tstes of a similar nature, lying 
in different parts of the Island, .particularly the 

MOUNTAIN BROWS of the EnGLISH HIGHLANDS, 

in Yorkshire, Westmoreland, 8cc. and also the 
Cornish and Devonshire Mountains, with the 
Welch and Salopian Hills, together with other 
barren heights, at present merely blank surfaces, 
which lie a disgrace to the pqjlitical, as well as 
the Rural Economy of the kingdom, converted to 
the same valuable purpose., a supply of foreign 
timber might, in half a century, become unneces- 
sary; and this, without any, or but {in inconsi- 
derable, abridgment of Agricultural produce. 

The Larch not only flourishes in bleak and 
barren sites, but encreases with a rapidity 
unknown to every other durable wood. In the 
grounds of Blair of Athol, we measured a 
Larch, which, at five feet high, girted upwards of 
eight feet, and contained by estimation four tons 
of timber ; which Larch, by the indisputable 
evidence of a person who remembered its being 
planted, was not, at the time we measured it, 
1793, fifty-four years old. And, at Dunkeld, 
we measured another, of very little more dian fifty 
years old, which girted, at the same height, eight 
feet six inches , its height near a hundred feiet, and 
its contents from four to five tons of timber. 
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We are not apt to be carried away by novel 
ideas^ and upstart practices; on tlie contrary, 
seeing the false' basis on which they too freqjuently 
rest, we may sometimes, perhaps? remain in doubt, 
when we ought to decide : but, believing this to be 
the safer conduct, we adhere, and mean to adhere, 
to our principle* Nevertheless, in the multitude 
of evidences which have occurred to us, in faVbur 
of the' tree now under notice, we find sufficient 
ground for diecision ; and we think it right to lose 
no time, in recommending it to the attention of 
men of property, in every district of the Island, 
in which barren heathy lands are found. 



I5ECTI0N THE THIRD. 

COPPICES. 

AFTER what has been recommended, in the 
foregoing Sections, with regard to the raising of 
WOODS and groves, scarcely anything remains to 
be added, here, respecting Coppices ; the proper 
culture being similar, in the several cases. 

The modern coppices of Kent (we speak 
more particularly of the district of Maidstone), 
iraisied for the purpose of hop poles, are chiefly of 
4sh wd Chesmt; which are generkUy cultivated in 
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Tinas 9 the intervals being kept clean, as those of 
hop grounds ; and the profits arising from them 
is almost incredible. 

One particular in the Kentish practice deserves 
notice. To keep the intervals free from weedsj 
and the soil mellow^ they are thickly covered with 
" hop bines t*' — the stalks of hops as freed from the 
poles y — and with good effect. When these bines 
have performed their office, and are become suf- 
ficiently tender for the operation, they are dug 
under as manure. Furze, Broom , or rough bushes, 
might be used in the same intention. 

In raising a coppice, as in cultivating any 
odier species of woodland, the first business is to 
regulate the plants \ to set diem out, at proper dis- 
tances, where diey are too thick, and to fill up the 
vacant spaces with the supernumerary plants. 

Something^ too, may afterwards be done, by 
judicious thinnings ; but less in coppices, than in 
the other two species of woodland. However, 
where the demand of the country calls for the larger 
articles of coppice ware, many stakes, binding 
rods, kc. may be cut out, with advantage to the 
free-shooting plants, left to grow up, to supply the 
markets of the given districts; which will ever de- 
termine the SPECIES of COPPICE WOOD. See p. 1 19, 
ttnd the species of underwoodi p. 130. 
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One species of coppice wood, however, requires 
to be particularly noticed ; as its uses are adapted 
to every district : namely, the Ozier ; which, in 
low moist situations, may be cultivated, on a small 
scale at least, widi great advantage to every farm ; 
fi)r binders, thatchingrods, hurdles, edders, stakes, 
rake handles, sithe handles, and other utensils of 
husbandry, and for poles and rails of almost any 
length*. 

In cultivating the Ozier, as a coppice wood, on 
moist moory sites, the first step is to throw the 

* Willow Pollards are useful in the same intention; 
but do not afford such a length and cleanness of stem, as adose 
coppice. Nevertheless, they are planted, with great profit, 
by the sides of brooks and rivulets, passing through meadowy 
and marshy grounds, in many parts of the Island ; and might, 
in many others, be planted with equ^ benefit. 

An error, too frequently committed, in planting Willow 
poles for Pollards, is to set them within the banks of the 
rivulet or brook; to the future injury of its channel: a 
practice which no commission of sewers, or manor inquest, 
should suffer. 

The proper situation for these Pollards is some feet, not 
less than half a rod, from the brink of the channel : a situa- 
tion, which the Salix tribe in general prefer ; the roots soon 
reach the moisture, and thus gain a double range of pas- 
turage. In this situation, too, the trees afForda salutary shade 
to cattle in hot whether, without danger to themselves, ot 
injury to the channel or its banks. 
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soil into beds, so as to lay the surface suffi- 
ciently dry; the Ozier disliking an unsound 
sittiation#» 

This work should be done in autumn, when the 
soil, having had all the summer to grow firm in, 
Will stand to the spade ; and the sides of the 
trenches will then be less liable to give way than 
they would, in the spring, when the soil is filled 
like a sponge with water; which ouzing out, from 
beneath the beds, into the new-made trenches, 
their sides become tindermined; and can never, 
afterwards, be made to stand properly: on the 
contrary, if the trenches be opened in autumn, 
and the mold which comes out of them be used in 
filling up the hollows, and laying the surface even 
and round, the winter's rains will not pass through 
the soil, but will run off the surface, and rather 
assist in establishing the beds, thai^ in rendering 
them tender. 

In March, the beds being firmly established, 
and their surfaces in good working order, the soil 
should be thoroughly trenched with the spade, 
and truncheons inserted. 

The sets should be put in, about two feet from 
each other, and a potatoe plant may be dibbled into 
the center of each interspace. During summer, 
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the sui;face should be kept clean hoed, and the 
potatoes earthed upi from time to time. 

In autumo, after the potatoes are taken up, the 
soil ought tp be drawn towards the roots of the 
plants, kaving channek between thejoa to caxry off 
the winter^s rains. The ensuing spring, the plants 
must be looked over, and such as have failed should 
be replaced with fresh strong sets. 

After this, little more will be necessary than 
keeping down the tiller weeds : if, however, ia 
the course of three or four years, the plants do not 
gain entire possession of the soil, by overcoming 
the weeds and grassiness, they must be cut down to 
the stub, the interspaces dug, the rubbish of the 
surface turned in, and the roots of the plants freed 
from incumbrances, with the hoe : A secpnd crop 
of potatoes may be taken, and the formpr treat* 
nient repeated. 

Thus far as to the Coppice : we will conjclude 
this sectixHi with some observations on wjii^t i^ 
termed the Ozier bed ; kept for die particular 
purpose of thie basjcet mak£<r. 

NoTWiTH«T ANDiNG the Ozitx is usually planted 
near water, we have good reason to believe it 
effects a sound^ if not a dry soil. The places it 
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most delights in are drained moors, and the banks 
of large rivers, both of which are peculiarly dry 
situations : it has no dislike, however, to being 
flooded occasionally, but seems to be invigorated 
by such irrigation: therefore, the sand banks, 
which we frequently see thrown up by the sides of 
rivers, and which sometimes lie for half a century 
before they become profitable, are peculiarly eli- 
gible to be converted into Ozier grounds. 

The method of planting an Ozier ground is 
diis: The soil being laid perfectly dry, and its 
surface made thoroughly clean, cuttings, of the 
second or third year's growth, and about^ twelve 
inches long, are planted in drills, about two feet 
and a half asunder, in the month of March. The 
cuttings ought to be thrust seven or eight inches 
deep, leaving four or five inches of head above 
ground. 

The intervals should be kept stirred with a 
small plow ; or, the first year, a crop of potatoes 
may be taken ; the drills, in either case, must be 
kept perfectly clean with the hand hoe ; and, at 
the approach of winter, the intervals should be 
split, and the mold thrown to the roots of the 
young plants, in order to lay them dry and warm, 
during winter. 
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In spring, it will be well to trim off the first 
year's shoots (though not necessary), and replace 
the plants which have ^led, with fresh cuttings* 

The second summer, the intervals must be kept 
stirred, the drills hoed, and the plants earthed up, 
as before, against winter. 

The ensuing spring, the stools must again be 
cleared; although the twigs, as yet, will be of little 
value. But the third cutting they will produce 
marketable ware, and will increase, in quantity and 
value, until the profits arising from them will be 
almost incredible. In situations which the Ozier 
afiects, and in countries where the twigs are in 
demand, Ozier grounds have been known to pay 
ah annual rent of ten pounds an acre ! Under 
ordinary circumstances, they will, if properly 
managed, pay four or five. 

In Yorkshire, the ** wands'* are sold by thebun* 
die; but in Glocestershire, where Ozier grounds 
abound, upon the banks of the Severn, the grounds 
are let, under lease, to basket makers, who keep 
up the fences, and take upon themselves the entire 
management during the term of the lease. 
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SECTION THETOURTIf 



WOODED WASTES. 



NO inconsiderable part of the face of this 
country, taken collectively, is disfigured by lands 
bearing this description* ; the remedy, however, 
is easy, and the disgrace may soon be removed. 

If die soil and situation be fevorable to aras* 
or arable produce, grub up the bushes, and clear 
aivay the rubbish ; but on the contrary, if the 
land, either from its own nature, or from the pro- 
portion of woodiness which has already got pos- 
session of its surface, can be more profitably con- 
verted into Woodland, fill up the vacant spaces, 
in the following manner : 

The first business is to fence it round, and the 
next to cut down the underwood to the stub, and 
set up the timber trees. If the vacancies be small, 
they ought to be trenched with the spade; if large, 
they may be fallowed with the plow; or, in either 

t Seepage 119. 
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case, tlie plants may b^ put in, without' any ottfer 
preparation, than cliggiiig holes to receive them : 
however, with tJds kind of management, success 
can only be hoped for ^ while uri3er /Ao/it may be 
secured* 

The species of wood and the modebfpfbpa- 
gation depend iipon locality, and the species of 
plantation required. If underwood be an objdct, 
the smaller chasms may be filled up,by layering; 
for which purpose young shoots ought to be Iefi» 
whenjthebrush wood is felled, for layers : if timber 
alone be the desired object, seedling plants may be 
put in, and acorns or other seeds dibbled in the 
interspaces ; Whether the Wood, the Grove, or 
the Coppice, be intended, the large spaces ought 
to be filled up in that way; or seeds, only, maybe 
sown in drills, and treated as before directed; or 
they may be scattered in the random manner, and 
the seedlings kept clean by weeding and hand 
hoeing; or the fostering care maybe left to nature 
alone : indeed, in this kind of way, Woods and 
Timber Groves may be propagated. 

/ 

A GENERAL REMARK ON THE PRACTICE OP 

PLANTING. 

WE do not, however, mean to recommend to 
our readers, here, practices depending on chanc€i 
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after having been solicitous to point out those 
which may be pursued with certainty. 

Gentlemen, when they set about fbrmingplan- 
tations, or raising Woodlands, ought to consider, 
that the labour, the fencing, the seeds or plants, 
the rent, and other contingent charges of the land, 
their own present credit, and their future fame, are 
staked. If, after waiting eight or ten years, a mis- 
carriage take place, the whole is lost. On the con- 
trary, if, by judicious methods and careful ma- 
nagement, no material failure happen, the prize is 
wan ; not only the principal but interest is secured: 
and this by a small additional expence; the 
trifling difference in labour bestowed upon the 
after management, only; for the labour in the 
first instdnce, rent, SccScc. Sec. are in both cases 
similar. 

A HINT RESPECTING THE MANAGER OF 

PLANTATIONS* 

MUCH depends upon the person to whose care 
and management plantations are entrusted. If a 
Gentleman lias not leisure, nor inclination, to at- 
tend to them himself, he ought to appoint a man 
of experience ; and, if possible, one who is settle^ 
near the seat of planting ; and who is likely to en-^ 
joy his appointment for some lengdi of time. For 
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he who plants ought to expect to nurse; and 
having planted he ought to nurse, because liis own 
credit is at a stake. On the contrary, a Gentleman* 
who is continually changing his planter, must 
never expect to see his plantations succeed ; for 
the credit of the present rises upon the miscarriage 
of his predecessor : he has even an interest in 
neglecting to nurse ; because his own planting 
will be thereby set off to advantage. On the 
other liand, Being without hopes of seeing his 
own labors succeed, he loses a necessary stimulus : 
he is not suflficiently interested ; having a ready 
excuse t in the necrlect of his successor. These are 
not theoretical deductions, but are drawn from 
observation. 



SUBJECT THE SECOND. 



RURAL ORNAMENT. 
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DIVISION THE FIRST. 



HISTORY OF THE RURAL ART. 



Introduction. 

iVlANKIND ilo sooner find themselves in fast 
possession of the necessaries odikj than they begin 
to feel a want of its conveniences; and these obtained, 
seldom fail of indulging in one or more of its 
various refinements. Some men deligh^ in the 
luxuries of the imagination ; others in those of the 
senses. One man finds his wants Supplied in the 
delicacies of the table, while another has recourse 
to perfumes and essences for relief: few men arc 
insensible to the gratifications of the ear ; and mcQ 
Vol. I, O 
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in general are susceptible of those of the eye. The 
imitative arts of painting and sculpture have been 
the study and delight of civilized nations, in all 
ages : but the art of embellishing Nature, her- 
self, has been reserved for this age, and for this 
nation ! 

A FACT the more astonishing, as ornamented 
Mftciture is as much superior* to a Painting or a 
Statue, as a ** Reality is to a ReprcscDUition;" 
—-as the Man himself is to his Poi trait. That 
the striking features — the beauti^ — of Naiurt, 
whenever they have been seen^ have always been 
admired^ by men of sense and refinement, is un- 
doubtedly true ; but why the good offices of art, 
in setting off those features to advantage, should 
have been so long confined to the human person 
alone, is, of all other facts in the History of Arts 
and Sciences, the most extraordinary. 

The Translator of D'Ermenonville's Essay on 
Landscape has attempted to prove, in *an intro- 
ductory discourse, that the art is nothing new^ for 
that it was known to the Antients, though not 
practised. But the evidences, he produces, go no 
£irther than to shew, that the Antients were ad- 
rmrers oj Nature in a slate ofwildness ; for, when- 
ever they attempted to emhellish Nature^ they ap- 
pear to have been guided by a kind of Otaheitean 
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taste ; as the gardens of the Greeks and Romans, 
like those of modern nations (until of late years 
in this country), convey to us no other idea, than 
that of Nature tatood*^ 

Mr, Burgh, in a Note to his ingenious Com- 
mentary upon Mr. Mason's beautiful poem, T^he 
English Garden^ confirms us in these ideas ; and, 
by a quotation from the Younger Pliny, shews the • 
just notions the Antients entertained of the powers 
of human invention, in associating and polishing 
the rougher scenes of Nature : for, after giving us a 
beautiful description of the natural scenery round 
his Tuscan villa, upon the banks of the Tiber, he 
acknowledges ** the view before him to resemble 
** a picture beautifully composed, rather than a 
** work of Nature accidentally delivered." 

W^E have been told that the English Garden is 
but a copy of the Gardens of the Chinese : this, 
however, is founded in envy rather than in truth ; 

• The inhabitants of Otaheitee, an island in the Southern 
hemisphere, ornament their bodies by making punctures in 
the skin with a sharp-pointed instrument, and call it tatowiflg. 
Tlie* African Negroes are still grosser in their ideas of orna- 
ment, gashing their checks and temples ki a manner similar 
to that practised by the English Butcher in ornamenting a 
shoulder of mutton, or a Dutch gardener in embellishing the 
environs of a mansion* • 

O a 
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for though the Chinese style of Gardening may 
not admit oitatooings and topiary works* ^ it has as 
little to do with natural scenery as the garden of 
an antient Roman, or a modern Dutchman :— 
The Art of assisting Nature is, undoubtedly, 
all our pwn. 

It cannot fail of proving highly interesting to 
our Readers, to trace the rise of this delightful 
Art. 

Mr. Walpole, in his 4necdotes of Pcinting in 
England^ has favoured the Public vfitii A History of 
the modern Taste in Gardening. A pen guided by 
so masterly a hand, mpst ever be productive of 
information and entertainment, when employed 
upon a subject so truly interesting, as that which 
is now before us. Desirous of conveying to our 
Readers all the information, which we can com- 
press with propriety within the limits of pur plaa, 
we wished to have given the substance of this valu- 
able paper; but finding it, already, in the language 
of simplicity, and being aware of the mischiefs 
which generally ensue in meddling with the pro- 
ductions of genius, we had only one alternative ; 
either wholly to transcribe, or wholly to reject* 
This we could not do, in strict justice to our 

# Trees carved by a Topiarious into the form of beast% 
biids, &c. 
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Readers; for, besides giving us, in detail, the 
advancement of the art, it throws considerable 
light upon the art itself; and being only a small 
part of a work upon a different subject, it is the less 
likely to fall into the hands of those, to whom it 
cannot fail of proving highly interesting. We are, 
therefore, induced to exceed our intended limits, in 
this respect, by making a literal transcript ; and 
we have obtained, through the well known libera- 
lity of the Author, his permission for so doing* 



HISTORY OF THE MODERN TASTE IN 

GARDENING^ 

• GARDENING was probably one of the first 

* arts that succeeded to that of building houses, ^ 

* and naturally attended property and individual 
' possession. Culinary, and afterwards medicinal 

* herbs were the objects of every head of a family : 

* it became convenient to have them within reach, 

* without seeking them at random in woods, in 

* meadows, and on mountains, as often as they 

* were wanted. When the earth ceased to furnish 

* spontaneously all these primitive luxuries, and 

* culture became requisite, separate inclosures for 

* rearing herbs grew expedient. Fruits were in 
' the same predicament, and those most in use or 
' that demanded attention, must have entered into 
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and extended the domestic inclosure. The grod 
man Noah, we are told, planted a viq^^llb;: 
drank of the wine, and was drunken, and every 
body knows the consequences. Thus we acquir* 
ed kitchen gardens, orchards, and vineyards. 
I am apprized that the prototype of all these 
sorts was the garden of Eden ; but as that Para- 
dise was a good deal larger than any we read of 
afterwards, being inclosed by the rivers Pison, 
Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, as every tree 
that was pleasant to the sight and good for food 
grew in it, and as two othier trees were like- 
wise found there, of which not a slip or sucker 
remains, it does not belong to the present 
discussion. After the Fall, no man living was 
suffered to enter into the garden; and the po- 
verty and necessities of our first ancestors hardly 
allowed them time to make improvements in 
their estates in imitation of it, supposing any 
plan had been preserved. A cottage and a slip 
of ground for a cabbage and gooseberry bush, 
such as we see by the side of a common, were in 
all probability the earliest seats and gardens : a 
well and bucket succeeded to die Pison and 
Euphrates, As settlements increased, the or- 
chai d and the vineyard followed ; and the ear- 
liest princes of tribes possessed just the neces- 
saries of a modern farmer. 
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• Matters, we may well believe, remained 

* long in this situation ; and though the genera- 

* lity of mankind form their ideas from the im- 

* port of words in their own age, we have no reason 
*J.o think that for many centuries the term Garden 
' implied more than a kitchen-garden or orchard* 

* When a Frenchman reads of the garden of Eden, 

* I do not dpubt but he concludes it was something 

* approaching to that of Versailles, with dipt 

* hedges, berceaus, and trellis-work. If his de- 

* votion humbles him so far as to allow that, con- 

* sidering who designed it, there might be a laby- 
' rinth full of iEsop's Fables, yet he does not con- 

* ceive, that four of the largest rivers in the world 

* were half so magnificent as an hundred fountains 

* full of statues by Girardon. It is thus that the 

* word Garden has at a!^ times passed for whatever 

* was understood by that term in different coun- 

* tries. But that it mearit no more than a kitchen- 

* garden or orchard for several centuries, is evident 

* from those few descriptions that are preserved of 

* the most famous gardens of antiquity. 

* That of Alcinous, in the Odyssey, is thb 

* TOOst renowned in the heroic times. Is there an 

* admirfcr of Homer, who can read his descrip- 

* tion without rapture ; or who does not form 

* to his imagination a scene of delights more pic- 

* turesque than the landscapes of Tinian or Juan 
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* Fernandez ? Yet what was that boasted Para- 

* dise with which 

the Gods ordain'd 
To grace Alcinous and his happy land ?— ■■■Pope. 

* Why, divested of harmonious Greek and be- 
^ witching poetry, it was a small orchard and 

* vineyard, with «ome beds of herbs, and two 

* fountains, that watered them, inclosed within a 

* quickset hedge. The whole compass of this 

* pompous garden inclosed — four acres. 

Four acres was th' allotted space of ground, 
Fenc*d with a greeii inclosure all around. 

* The trees were apples, figs, pomegranates, pears, 

* olives, and vines. 

Tall thriving trees confessed the fruitful mold ; 
The redning apple ripens into gold. 
Here the blue fig with luscious juice overflows. 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows. 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
Ar>d verdant olives flourish round the year. 

* ♦ 4: * 4( 

Beds of all various herbs, for ever green. 
In beauteous order terminate the scene. 

' Alcinous's garden was planted by the poet, en- 

* riched by him with the fairy gift of eternal sum- 

* mer, and, no doubt, an effort of imagination, sur- 

* passing any thing he had ever seen. As he has 

* bestowed on tjie same happy prince a palace 
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* with brazen walls and columns of silver, he cer- 

* tainly intended that the garden should be pro- 

* portionably magnificent. We are sure, there- 

* fore, that as late as Homer's age, an inclosure 

* of four acres, comprehending orchard, vineyard, 

* and kitchen garden, was a stretch of luxury the 

* world M that time had never beheld* 

* The hanging gardens of Babylon were a still 

* greater prodigy. We are not acquainted with 

* their disposition or contents, but, as they are sup- 
' posed to have been formed on terrasses and the 

* walls of the palace, whither soil was conveyed on 

* purpose, we are very certain of what they were 

* not; I mean they must have been trying, of no 

* extent, and a wanton instance of expence and 

* labour. In other words, they were what sump- 

* tuous gardens have been in all ages till the pre-p 

* sent, unnatural, enriched by art, possibly with 

* fountains, statyes, balustrades, and summ^- 

* liouses, and were anything but verdant and rural. 

* From the days of Homer to those of Pliny, 

* we have no traces to lead our guess to what were 

* the gardens ofthe intervening ages. WhenRo- 

* man authors, whose climate instilled a wish for 

* cool retreats, speak of their enjoyments in that 

* kind, they sigh for grottos, caves, and the refresh- 
^ ing hollows of mountains, qeai? irriguous an<j[ 
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> shady feiints ; or boast of dieir porticos, walks of 

* planes, canals, IxUhs, and breezes from the sea. 
^ Their gardens are never mentioned as affording 

* shade and shelter from the rage of the dog-star. 

* Pliny has left us descriptions of two of his villas. 
^ As he used his Laurentine villa for his winter 

* retreat, it is not surprising that the garden makes 
^ no considerable part of the account. All he says 
' of it is, that the gesUUio or place of exercise, 
^ which surrounded the garden (the latter conse- 

* quently not being very large], was bounded by 

* a hedge of hex, and where that was perished, 
^ with rosemary ; that there was a walk of vines, 

* and that most of the trees were fig and mulberry, 

* the soil not being proper for any other sorts. 



< On his Tuscan villa he is more diffuse ; the 
garden makes a considerable part of the de- 
scription : — and what was the principal beauty 
of that pleasure ground? Exacdy what was the 
admiration of this country about threescore years 
ago ; box-trees cut into monsters, animals, let- 
ters, and the names of the master and the artifi- 
cer. In an age when architecture displayed all 
its grandeur, all its purity, and all its taste; when 
arose Vespasian's amphitheatre, the temple of 
Peace, Trajan's forum, Domitian*s baths, and 
Adrian's villa, the ruins and vestiges of which 
still excite our astonishment and curiosity ; a 
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* Roman consul, a polished emperor's friend, and * 

* a man of elegant literature and taste, delighted in 

* what the mob now scarce admire in a college 

* garden. All the ingredients ^f Pliny's corre- 

* sponded exactly with those laid out by^ London 

* and Wise on Dutch principles. He talks of 
t slopes, terraces, a wilderness, shrubs method!* 

* cally trimmed, a marble bason,* pipes spouting 

* water, a cascade falling into the bason, bay trees, 
' alternately planted with planes, and a straight 

* walk, from whence issued others parted off by 

* hedges of box, and apple trees, with obelisks 

* placed between every two. There wants nothing 

* but the embroidery of a parterre, to make a gar- 

* den in the reign of Trajan iserve for a description 
' of one in that of King William +• In one passage 

* * The English gardens described by Hentzner in the reiga 

* of Elizabeth, are exact copies of , those of Pliny. In that at 

* Whitehall was a sun-dial and jctd'eau, which, on tiirning a 
^ cock , spurted out water and sprinkled the spectators. la 

* Lord Burleigh's at Theobalds were obelisks^ pyramids, and 
' circular porticos, with cisterns of lead for bathing. At 

* Hampton Court the garden walls were covered with rosc- 

* mary , a custom, he says, very common in England, At 

* Theobalds was a labyrinth also, an ingenuity I shall mention 
' presently to. have been frequent in that age. 

* f Dr. Plot, in his Natural History of Oxfordshire, p. 380, 

* seems to have been a great admirer of trees carved into the 

* most heterogeneous forms, which he calls topiary works, 9ai 
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* above^ Pliny seems to have conceived that natu- 
' ral irregularity might be a beauty ; in opere 2a ba* 

* nissimOy says he, siibita velut illali ruris imitatio. 

* Something like a rural view was contrived amidst 

* so much polished composition • But the idea 

* soen vanished, lineal walks immediately enve- 

* loped the slight scene, and names and inscrip* 

* tions in box again succeeded to compensate for 

* the daring introduction of nature, 

* In the paintings found at Herculaneum are a 

* few traces of gardens, as maybe seen in the second 

* volume of the prints. They are small square in- 

* closures, formed by trellis work, and espaliers*, 

* and regularly ornamented with vases, fountains, 

* and caryatides, elegantly symmetrical, and pro- 

* per for the narrow spaces allotted to the gardenof 

* a house in a capital city. From such I would not 

* banish those playful waters that refresh a sultry 

* quotes one Laurembergius for saying that the English are as 

* expert as most nations in that kind of sculpture, for which 

* Hampton Court was particularly remarkable. The Doctor 

* then names other gardens that flourished with animals and 
« castles, formed arte topiarid, and above all a wren's nest, 
« that was capacious enough to receive a man to sit on a seat 

* made within it for that purpose. 



c • 



At Warwick Castle is an antient suit of arras, in which 
• there is a garden exactly resembling these pictures of Her- 
'^ culaneum. 
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'mansion in town, nor the neat trellis, which pre- 

* serves its wooden verdure better than natural 

* greens exposed to dust. Those treillages, in the 

* gardens at Paris, particularly on the Boulevard, 
' have a gay and delightful effect. They form 

* light corridores, and transpicuous arbours, 

* through which the sun-beams playandchecquer 

* the shade, set off^the statues, vases, and flowers, 

* that marry with their gaudy hotels, and suit the 

* gallant and idle society who paint the walks be- 
^ tween their parterres, and realize the fantastic 

* scenes of Watteau and Durfe. 

* From what I have said, it appears how natu- 

* rally and insensibly the idea of a kitchen garden 
^ slid into that which has for so many ages been 

* peculiarly termed a Garden, and by our ancestors 

* in this country, distinguished by the name of a 

* Pleasure garden. A square piece of ground was 

* originally parted off* in early ages fur the use of 

* the family : — to exclude cattle, and ascertain the 

* property, it was separated from the fields by a 
^ hedge. As pride, and desire of privacy increased, 

* the inclosure was dignified by walls ; and, in 

* climes where fruits were not lavished by die ri- 

* peijing glow of nature and soil, fruit-trees were 
^ assisted and sheltered from surrounding winds by 
f the like expedient; for the inundation of luxuries 
f which have swelled into general necessities, have 
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^ almost all taken their source from the simple 
c-fcuntain of reason* 

' When the custom of making square gardens 
' inclosed with walls was thus established, to the 
^ exclusion of nature and prospect*, pomp and 

* solitude combined to call for somediins that 
< might enrich and enliven the insipid and unani- 

* mated partition. Fountains, first invented ibr 
' use, which grandeur loves to disguise and throw 
' out of the question, received embelUsIiments 

* from costly marbles, ^nd at last, to contradict 
' utility* tossed their waste of waters into air in 
' spouting columns. Art, in the hands of rude 

* man, had at first been made a succedaneum to 
^ nature ; in the hands of ostentatious wealth, it 

* became the means of opposing nature ; and the 

* more it traversed the march of the latter, the 

* more nobility thought its powef was deraon- 
' strated* Canals measured by the line were in- 

* troduced in lieu of meandering streams, and ter- 

* races were hoisted aloft in opposition to the facile 

* slopes that imperceptibly unite the valley to the 
^ hill* Balustrades defended these precipitate and 

* dangerous elevations, and flights of steps rejoined 

* them to the subjacent flat from which the terrace 

« • It was not uncommon^ after the circumadjacent coun- 
« tiy had been shut out, to endeavour to recover it by raising 
' large mounts of earth to peep over the walls of the garden. 
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* liad been dug. Vases and sculpture were added 
' to these unnecessary balconies, and statues fur- 

* nished the ^lifeless spot with mimic representa- 

* tions of the excluded sons of men. Thus difficulty 

* and expence were the constituent parts of those 

* sumptuous and selfish solitudes ; and every im- 

* provement that was made, was biit a step farther 

* from nature. The tricks of water-works to wet 

* the unwary, not to refresh the panting spectator, 

* and parterres embroidered in patterns like a pet- 

* ticoat, were but the childish endeavours of fashion 

* and novelty to reconcile greatness to what it had 

* surfeited on. To crown these impotent displays 

* of false taste, the sheers were applied to the 

* lovely wildness of form with which Nature has 

* distinguished each various species of tree and 

* shrub. The venerable Oak, the romantic 

* Beech, the useful Elm, even the aspiring circuit 

* of the Lime, the regular round of the Chesnut, 

* and the almost moulded Orange Tree, were cor- 

* rected by such fantastic admirers of symmetry^ 

* The compass and square were of more use in 

* plantations than the nursery man. The measured 
« walk, the quincunx^ and the etoile, imposed their 

* unsatisfying sameness on every royal and noble 

* garden. Trees were headed, and their sides 

* pared away ; many French groves seem green 

* chests set upon poles. Seats of marble, arbours, 
^ and summer-houses, terminated every visto; and 
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* symmetry, even where; the space was too large to 

* permit its being remarked at one view, was so 

* essential, that, as Pope observed, 



each alley has a bf other* 
And half the garden just reflects the other. 

* Knots of flowers were more defensibly subjected 

* to the same regularity. Leisure, as Mihon e>^- 

* pressed it, 

in trim gardens took his pleasure. 

* In the garden of Marshal de Biron at Paris, con- 

* sisting of fourteen acres, every walk is buttoned 

* on each side by lines of flower-pots, which suc- 

* ceed in their seasons. When I saw it, there 

* were nine thousand pots of Asters, or la Reinc 

* Marguerite. 

• Wk do not precisely know what our ancestors 

* meant by a bower; it was probably an arbour ; 

* sometimes it meant the whole frittered inclosure^ 

* atnd in one instance it certainly included a laby- 

* ri«tli# Rosamond's bower was indisputably of 

* that kind, though whether composed of walls or 

* ImilfftH wc cannot determine*. A square and a 

• • i)riyton in a note to his Epistle of Rosamond, says, her 
' Ubyrinth wai btiilt of vaults under ground, arched and 
'mralkd with Urick and itoae ; but, as Mr. Gough observe?. 
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* round labyrinth were so capital ingredients of a 

* garden formerly, that in Du Cerceau's architec- 
^ tiire, who lived in the time of Charles IX. and 
' Henry III. there is scarce a ground-plot without 
' one of each* The enchantment of antique ap- 

* pellations has consecrated a pleasing idea of a 

* royal residence, of which we now regret the ex- 

* tinction* Havering in the Bower, the jointure 

* of many dowager queens, conveys to us the no- 

* tien of a romantic scene. 

* In Kip s Views of the Seats of our Nobility 

* and Gentry, we see the same tiresome and re- 
' turning uniformity. Every house is approached 

* by two or three gardens, consisting perhaps of a 

* gravel-walk and two grass-plats, or borders of 

* flowers. Each rises above the other by two^or 

* three steps, and as many walls and terraces, and 

* so many iron gates, that we recollect those antient 

* romances, in which every entrance was guarded 

* by nymphs or dragons. At Lady Orford's, at 

* Piddletown, in Dorsetshire, there was, when my 

* brother married, a double inclosure of thirteen 

* gardens, each 1 suppose not much above an hnn- 

* dred yards square, with an enhlade of correspon« 

^ he gives no authority for that assertion. V, pref. to zd edit. 
' of British Topography, p. xxx. Such vaults might remaia 
' to Drayton's time, but did not prove that there had been no 

* superstructure.' 

Vol. I. P 
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attA^utBi aadlKloRyvHiaiTifea at tbcKf^fon 
pawrn a ranov giM bctiMEsai two Amc Ilumks, 
tha rote aliovc your head* and iHbidi 



cnnrned by alineofpyiniiidalycws. Abow- 
ling'gRsen w» all die hfla admittrd in those 



timet, a cifciilar laloe the otcnt ornia5rnificcnc3e. 



* YfT dxragk tiiete and tocb picpoilcroas incon- 

* TrnicDces prcwailod fixm age to a^, good sense 
' in this couiJtiy had perceived the want of some* 

* thing at onoe more gnnd and more natunJ. 
' These Tcfloctiont, and die bounds set Id the waste 
' made by nnral spoikn, gave origin to Parlu. 
' They were oontracted fansts, and extended ^- 
' dens. Hcntmcr sars, that, aoooiding to Rous 
' of Warwick, the first paik was that at Wood- 
' stock. If so, it mi^Lt be the foundation of a 

* lescnd* that Henrv II. accural hb mistress in a 
'lab^'rinih: itwas nodoiihtmoiediflKculttofiDd 
' her in a park than in a palace, ndiere the intri- 

* cacy of the woods and various Iddges buried in 

* covert might conceal her actual habitation. 

* It is more extraordinary that having so long 
' ago stiunblcd on the principle of modem gardeq- 
' ingf we should have pers i s te d in retaining its re- 

* verse, symmetrical and unnatural wardens. That 

* prks were rare in other countries, Hentxner, 
' who travelled over great part of Europe, leads us 
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* to suppose, by observing that they were xrom- 

* mon in England, In France they retain the 

* name, but nothing is more different both in com* 

* pass and disposition. Their paries -are usually 

* square or oblong inclosures, regularly planted 

* with walks of chesnuts or limes, and generally 

* every large town has one for its public recreation* 

* They are exactly like Burton*s-court at Chelsea- 

* college, and rarely larger. 

• One man, one great man we had, on whom 

* noreducation nor custom could impose theirpre- 

* judices; who, ** on evil days though fallen, and 
** with darkness'and solitude' compassed round," 
'judged that the mistaken and fantastic ornaments 

* he had seen in gardens, were unworthy of the 

* Almighty Hand % that planted the delights of 

* Paradise. He seems, with the prophetic eye of 

* taste (as I have heard taste well defined*), to 

* have conceived, to have foreseen modern garden- 

* ing; as Lord Bacon announced, the discoveries 

* since made by experimental philosophy. The 

* description of Eden is a warmer and more just 

* picture of the present style than Claud Lorrain ' 

* could have painted from Hagley or Stourhead. . 



* ' By the great Lord Chatham^ who had a good taste 

* himself in modern gardening, as he shewed by his own 
« ^las in Enfield Chace and at Hayes. 

Pa 
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* The first lines I shall quote exhibit Stourhead 
' on a more magnificent scale: 

Thro' Eden wemt a river large* 
Nor chang'd his course* but through the shaggy hill 
Pass'd nndemeath'd ingulph'd, for God had throvni 
That mountain as his garden-mound* high rais'd 
Upon the rapid curren t" 

* Hagley seems pictured in what fi>llows : 

wMch thro' veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn. 
Rose a fresh fountain* and with many a rill 
WaterM the garden 

* What colouring, what freedom of pencil, what 

* landscape in these lines ! 

■ ■■■ from that saphire fount the crisped brooks*- 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold* 
With mazy error under pendent shades 
Ran nectar* visiting each plant, and fed 
Flow'rs worthy of Paradise* which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots but nature boon 
Pour'd forth profuse on hill' and dale and plam* 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd shade 
Imbrown'd the noon-tide bow'rs. — Thus was this place 
A baffy rural seat of various view. 
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Read this transporting description, p»int to your 
mind the scenes that follow, contrast them with 
the savage but respectable terroir with which 
the Poet guardj^ the bounds of his P^r^dis^^ 
fenced 
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->v^ith the champaign head 



Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesqqe and wUd^ 
Access defied ; and over head npgrew 
Insuperable height pf loftiest shitde« 
Qedar and piQe, and fir, and branching ps^lm, 
A ^^kan scene, and as the ranks ascend^ 
Shade above shade a woody theatre 
pf state^est view 
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* aqd then recollect that the author of this sublime 

* vision had never seen a glimpse of any thing like 
^ what he has imagined, that his favorite Antients 

* had dropped not a hint of such divine scenery, 
^ and that the conceits in Italian gardens, and 

* Theobalds and Nonsuch, where the brightest 

* originals that his memorv could- furnish. His 

* intellectual eye saw <| nobler plan, so little did he 

* suflfer by the losg of sight. It sufficed him to 

* have seen the materials with which he could 

* work. The vigour of a boundless imagination 

* told him how a plan might be disposed, that 
^ would embellish nature, and restore art to its 
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* proper cSBce, the just impixivaiicnl or imitation 
•ofit*- 

* It is necessary that tbe concurrent testimony of 

* that ageshouldsweartoposierity that the dcscrip- 

* tion above quoted was written above half a cen- 
^ tury before the introduction of modem garden- 

* in^f or our incredulous descendants will defiraud 
^ the poet of half his glory, by being persuaded that 

* he copied some garden or gardens he had seen — 

* so minutely do his ideas correspond with the 

* present standard. But what shall we say for that 

* intervening. half century who could read that 

* plan and never attempt to put it in execution ? 

* Now let us turn to an admired writer, posterior 
^ to Milton, and see how cold, how insipid, how 

* tasteless is liis account of what he pronounced a 

* perfect garden. I speak not of his style, which 

* it was not necessary for him to animate with the 

* colouring and glow of poetry. It is his want 

* of ideas, of imagination, of taste, that I censure, 

* when he dictated on a subject that is capable of 

* all the graces that a knowledge of beautiful nature 

* can bestow. Sir William Temple was an excel- 

* lent man; Milton a genius of the first order. 

• * Since the above was written, I have found Milton praised 
« and Sir William Temple censured, on the same foundations, 

* in a poem called The Rise and Progress of the present Taste 
« in Planting, printed in 1767/ 
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* We cannot wonder that Sir William declares 

* in favour of parterres, fountains, and statues, as 

* necessary to break the sameness of large grass- 

* plats, which he. thinks have an ill effect npoti the 

* eye, when he acknowledges that he discovers 

* fancy in the gardens of Alcinous, Milton studied 

* the Antients with equal enthusiasm, but no bigo- 

* try< and had judgement to distinguish between the 

* want of invention and the beauties of poetry. 

* Compare his Paradise with Homer s Garden, 

* both ascribed to a celestial design. For of Sir 
' William, it is just to observe, that his ideas cen- 

* tered in a fruit-garden. He had the hortour of 

* giving to his country many delicate fruits, and 

* he thought of little else than disposing them to the 

* best advantage. Here is the passage 1 proposed 

* to quote ; it is long, but I need not make an 

* apology to the reader for entertaining him with 

* any other words instead of my own. 

*' The best figure of a garden is either a square 
' * or an oblong, and either upon a flat or a descent : 
•* they have all their beauties, but the best I esteem 

* * an oblong upon a descent. The beauty, the air, 
** the view, makes amends for the expence, which 
•* is very great in finishing and supporting the 
*• terrace-walks, in levelling the parterres, and in 
«* the stone stairs that are necessary from one to 
'' the other. 
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*' The iKifeilrU figure of a garden I ever nw, 
** ciliicr M, home m abraid, was diat of Moof- ■? 
paik in Herdonbhiie, when I knew it about ^' 
tbiity years ago. It was made by the Countess "^ 
of Bedfbidv rrtg ci ncd among the greatest wits of 
«■ her time, and cekhratod by Doctor Donoe; 
* * and with very great care, crcclicnt oontrivancCy 
** and much cost ; but greater sums may be 
^ thrown away without effect or honour, if dieier 
*** want sense in proportian Id money, or if maiure 
*^ le wtf /Awtfif, i^ukh I talx to be the great n^ 
*' in dus, and periaps in every thing clse« as £u- 
^* as die coBdod not only of our lives but our 
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r* Wr dall 9oe how nnhirnf ihatadmiied gv* 
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^*> BiCArar 1 lidbe^dne pidcn I have named to 
"* krne beeot in all fcadb dhe most bcaodful and 
** perfect,, at kast in the SgBMff and di^l^ 
^ Ihanne ner sccbv I will dncribe it !Jbr a raodd 
^ todkosedhttmKetvidhsiadhasct3B£]OGn^andare 
^ aoofc the re^srcb of coiaK&an cxpence. It lies 
«« oa thcadecf a hiii apoo w&khlhehocaesiands. 



• ' Tid& f3Btdett Kami xn temr besL3SB& afiiartAe p&xxa 
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'^ but not very steep. The length of the house, 
^^ where the best rooms and of most use or plea- 
'^ sure are, lies upon the breadth of the garden; 
<* the great parlour opens into the middle of a 
^' terrace gravel walk that lies even with it,. and 
M which may lie, as I remember, about three 
'* hundred paces long, and broad in proportion; 
^* thebofder set with standard laurels and at large 
•' distances, which have the beauty of orange trees 
^* out of flower and fruit. From this walk are 
V three descents by many stone steps, in the middle 
^* and at each end, into a very large parterre. 
** This is divided into quarters by gravel- walks, 
' * and adorned with two fountains and eight statues 
^^ in the several quarters. At the end of the terras- 
** walk are two summer-houses, and the isides of 
♦ ' the parterre are ranged with two large cloisters 
'^ open to the garden, upon arches of stone, and 
^< ending with two other summer-houses even 
*^ with the cloisters, which are paved with stone, 
** and designed for walks of shade, there being 
♦* none other in the whole parterre. Over these 
^ •* two cloisters are two terraces covered with lead 
^' and fenced with balusters; and the passage into 
" these airy walks is out of the two summer-houses 
• • at the end of the first terrace-walk. The cloister 
** facing the south is covered with vines, and 
** would have been proper for an orange-house/ 
I* and the other for myrtles or other more commorf 



I 
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** greens, and had, I doubt not^ been cast for tbat 
^^ purpose, if this piece of gardening had been then • 
^ *• in as much vogue as it is now. 

*' From the middle of this parterre is a descent 
** by tnany steps flying on each side of a grotto 
'* that lies between them, covered with lead and 
•' flat, into the lower gi^den, which is all fruit- 
«« trees ranged about the several quarters of a wil- 
** demess which is very shady ; the walks here arc 
** all green, the grotto embellished with figures of 
•♦ shell rock: work, fountains, and water- works. 
•* If the hill had not ended with the lower garden, 
*• and the wall were not bounded by a common 
*• way that goes through the pafk, they might have 
^^ added a third quarter of all greens ; but this 
^* want is supplied by a garden on the other side 
•* the house, which is all of that sort, very wild, 
** shady, and adorned with rough rock-work and 
'* fountains^ 

** This was Moor-park when 1 was acquainted 
*« with it, and the sweetest place, 1 think, that I 
•* have seen in my life, either before orsince, at 
-** home or abroad/* — 

» 
* I WILL make no farther remarks on this de- 
' scription* Any man might design and build as 
* sweet a garden^ who had been born in and never 
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• stirred Qut of Holborn, It was not peculiar to 

• Sir William Temple to think in that manner. 

• How many Frenchmen are there who have seen 

• our gardens, and still prefer natural flights of 

• steps and shady cloisters covered with lead 1 Le 

• Nautre, the architect of the groves and grottos 
^ at Versailles, came hither on a mis$iion to im- 

• prove our taste. He planted St. Japies's and 

• Greenwich Parks — no great monuments of his 

• invention. 

* To do farther justice to Sir William Temple, 

• 1 must not omit what he adds. ** What 1 have 
** said of the best forms of gardens, is meant only of 
" such as arc in some sort regular ; for there may 
** be other forms wholly irregular, that may, for 
•• aught I know, have more beauty than any of the 
•* others; but they must owe it to some extraordi- 
'* nary dispositions of nature in the seat, or some 
** great race of fancy or judgement in the contri- 

. *' vance, which may reduce many disagreeing parts 

* * into some figure, which shall yet, upon the whole, 
*' be very agreeable. Something of this 1 have 
** seen in some places, but heard more of it from 
•* others, who have lived much among the Chinese, 
*• a people whose way of thinking seems to lie as 
*' wide of ours in Europe as their country does. 

* * Their greatest reach of imagination is employed 
•* in contriving figures, where thq beauty shall be 
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* * great and strike the eye, but without any ordet 
** or disposition of parts, that shall be commonly 

* * or easily observed . And though we have hardly 
•* any notion of this sort of beauty, yet they have a 
«' particular word to express it ; and where they 
** find it hit their eye at first sight, they say the 
** Sharawadgi is fine or is admirable, or any such 
•* expression of esteem : — but I should hardly 
" advise any of these attempts in the figure of 
•* gardens among us : they are adventures of too 
** hard atchievcment for any common hands; 
•* and though there may be more honour if they 
•• succeed well, yet there is more dishonour, if they 
*♦ fail, and it is twei^ty to one they will ; whereas 
** in regular figures, it is hard to make any great 
** and remarkable faults/' 

• FoiTUNATELY Kent and a few others were 

* not quite so timid, or we might still be going up 

* and down stairs in the open air. 

• It is true, we have heard much lately, as Sir 

* William Temple did, of irregularity and imi- 

* tations of nature in the gardens or grounds of the 

* Chinese. The former is certainly true: they are 

* as whimsically irregular as European gardens are 
« formally uniform, and unvaried: but, with re- 

* gard to nature, it seems as much avoided, as in 

* the squares and oblongs, and straight lines of our 
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ancestors. An arjtificial perpendicular rock, 
starting out of a flat plain, and connected with 
nothing, often pierced through in various places, 
with oval hollows, has no more pretension to be 
deemed natural, than a lineal terrace, or a par« 
terre. The late Mr. Joseph Spence, who hkd 
both taste and zeal for the present style, was so 
persuaded of the Chinese Emperor's pleasure- 
ground being laid out on principles resembling 
ours, that he translated and published, under the 
name of Sir Harry Beaumont, a particular account 
of diatinclosure from the Collection of theLetter» 
of the Jesuits. 1 have looked it over, and, except 
a determined irregularity, can find nothing in it 
that gives me any idea of attention being paid to 
nature. It is of vast circumference, and contains 
200 palaces^ besides as many contiguous for the 
eunuchs, all gilt, painted, and varnished. There 
are raised hills from 20 to 60 feet high, streams 
and lakes, and one of the latter five miles round. 
These waters are passed by bridges : — ^but event 
their bridges must not be straight — they serpen- 
tine as much as the rivulets, and are sometimes 
so long as to be furnished with resting places, 
and begin and end with triumphal arches. Me- 
thinks a straight canal is as rational at least as a 
meandering bridge. The colonades undulate in 
the same manner. In short, this pretty gaudy 
scene is the work of caprice and whim, and. 
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J when we reflect on their buildings, presents no 

* image but that of unsubstantial tawdriness. Nor 
' is this all. Within this fantastic Paradise is a 

* square town, each side a mile long. Heje the 

* eunuchs of the Court, to entertaift his Imperial 

* Majesty with the bustle and business of the ca- 

* pital in which he resides, but which it is not of 

* his dignity ever to see, act merchants and all 

* sorts of trades, and even designedly exercise for 

* his royal amusement every art of knavery that 

* IS practised under his auspicious government. 

* Methinks, this is the childish solace and rcpose 
' of grandeur, not a retirement from affairs to the 

* delights of rural life. Here, teo,*his Majesty 

* plays at agriculture : there is a quarter set apart 

* for that purpose : the eunuchs sow, reap, and 

* carry in their harvest, in the imperial presence : 

* and his Majesty returns to Pekin, persuaded 

* that he has been in the country. 

* • The French have, of late years, adopted our style in 

* gardens, but, chusing to be fundamentally obliged to more 
« remote rivals, they deny us half the merit, or rather tke ori- 

' ginality of the invention, by ascribing the discovery to the 

* Chinese, and by calling our taste in gardening ie gout 

* AnglO'Cb'mois. I think I have shewn that this is a blunder, 
« and that the Chinese have passed to one extremity of absur- 

* dity, as the French, and all antiquity, had advanced to the 

* other, both being equally remote from nature; regular 

* formality is the opposite point to fantastic Shaniwadgis. 
« Th« French> indeed^ during the fashionable paroxysm of 
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• Having thus cleared my way by ascertaining 
' what have been the ideas on gardlsning in all 

* ages, as far as we have materials to judge by, it 

* remains to shew to what degree Mr. Kent in- 

* vented the new style, and what hints he had re- 

* ceived to suggest and conduct his undertaking. 

* philoso^hy> have surpassed us, at least in meditation on the 

* art. I have perused a grave treatise of recent datc> in which 
« the author, extending his views beyond mere luxury and 

* amusement, has endeavoured to inspire his countrymen^ 

* even in the gratification of their expensive pleasures, with 
' benevolent projects. He proposes to them to combine gar- 
' dening with charity, and to make every 3tep of their walks 

* an act of generosity, and a lesson of morality. Instead of 
' adorning favourite points with a heathen temple, a Chinese 

* pagoda, a Gothic tower, or fictitious bridge, he proposes to 

* them at the first resting place to erect a school, a little far- 

« ther, to found an academy, at a third distance a manufacture, 
' and at the termination of the park, to endow an hospital. 

* Thus, says he, the proprietor would be led to meditate, as 
' he saunters, on the different stages of human life, and both 

* his expence and thoughts would march in a progression of 

* patriotic acts and reflections. When he was laying out so 

* magnificent, charitable, and philosophic an Utopian villa* 

* it would have cost no more to have added a Foundling hos- 
' pital, a Senate-house, and a burying- ground. If I smile at 
^*such visions, still one must be glad, that in the whirl of 
' fashions, beneficence should have its turn in vogue ; and 
« though the French treat the Virtues like every thing else. 
' but as an object of mode, it is to be hoped that they too 

< will, every now and then, come into feshion again. The 

< author I have been mantioning reminds me of a French 
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* Wc have seen wbat Moor-park was, when pro- 

* nounced a standard. But as no succeeding gene- 

* ration in an opulent and luxurious country con* 

* tents itself with the perfection established by its 
' ancestors, more perfect perfection was still sought ; 

* and improvements had gone on, till London 
^ and Wise had stocked our gardens with giants, 
^ animals, monsters*, coats of arms, and mottos, 

* in yew, box, and holly. Absurdity could 
^ go no farther, and the tide turned. Bridgman, 

« Gendefnan, who, some yean ago, made me a visit at Straw- 
' berry Hill. He was so complaisant as to commend the 
< place> and to approve our taste in gardens— but in the same 
' style of thinking with the above-cited author, he said, <' I 
<< do not like your imaginary temples and fictitious termina- 
** tions of views : I would have real points of view with roov- 
•• ing objects ; for instance, here I would have— (I forget 
«* what)— and there a watering place.** " That is not so 
** easy (I replied) ; one cannot oblige others to assemble at 
•* such or such a spot for one's amusement — ^however, I am 
•* glad you would like a watenng-place, for there happens to 
«* be one : in that creek of the Thames, the inhabitants of 
'* the village do actually water their horses : but I doubt 
«* whether, if it were not convenient to them to do so, they 
«' would frequent the spot only to enliven my prospect.**— 
' Such Gallo-Chinois gardens, I apprehend, will rarely be 
« executed.* 

' * On the piers of a garden gate not far from Paris I ob- 

* served two very coqufet sphinxes. These lady monsters had 

* straw hats gracefully smart on one side of their heads, 
' and silken cloaks half veiling their necks ; all executed in 
« stone.* 
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* the next fashionable designer of gardens, was 

* far more chaste ; and whether from good sense, 

* or that the Nation had been struck and re- 

* formed by the admirable paper in The Guar- 

* dian, No. 173, he banished verdant sculpture, 

* and did not even revert to the square precision 

* of the foregoing age. He enlarged his plans, 

* disdained to make every division tally to its 

* opposite, and though he still adhered much to 

* straight walks with high clipped hedges, they , 

* were only his great lines ; the rest he diversified 

* by wilderness, and with loose groves of o^k, 

* though still within surrounding hedges. I have 

* observed in the garden* at Gubbinsin Hertford- 
^ shire many detached thoughts, that strongly 

* indicate the dawn of modern taste. As his re- 

* formation gained footing, he ventured farther, 

* and in the royal garden at Richmond dared to 

* introduce cultivated fields, and even morsels of 

* a fox;est appearance, by the sides of those endless 
^ and tiresome walks, that stretched out of one into 

* another wi^out intermission* But this was not 



* • The seat of the late Sir Jeremy Sambroke. It had 

* formerly belonjg^ed to Lady More, mother-in-law of Sir 

* Thomas Move, and hk<| been: tyrannically wrenched froth 

* her by Heifry VH L on the execution of Sir Thomat , though 

* not her son, and though her jointure from a former hus- 

* band/ 
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^ till other innovators had broke loose too from 

* rigid symraetr)% 

* But the capital stroke, t|ie leading step to all 
^ that has followed, vras [I believe the first thought 

* was Bridgman*s] the destruction of walls for 

* boundaries, and the invention of fosses — an at- 
^ tempt then deemed so astonishing, that tlie com- 
' mon people called them Ha ! Ha's ! to express 

* their surprize at finding a sudden and unper* 
^ ceived check to their walk. 

' One of the first gardens planted in this simple 

* though still formal style, was my father* s at 
' Houghton. It was laid out by Mr. Eyre, an 

* imitator of Bridgman. It contains three-and- 
^ twenty acres, then reckoned a considerable 

* portion. 

* I CALL a sunk fence the leading step, for these 
^ reasons. No sooner was this simple enchantment 

* made, than levelling, mowing, and rolling, fol- 
' lowed. The contiguous ground of the park 

* without the sunk fence was to be harmonized 

* with the lawn within ; and the garden in its turn 
' was to be set free from its prim regularity, that 

* it might assort with the wilder country without. 

* The sunk fence ascertained the specific garden, 

* but that it mi^ht not draw too obvious a line of 



disitinctk)!! betw^n the neat atid the rude, the 
contiguous out-lying parts came to beiricluded 
in a kind of general design ; ahd ifiien'iiature was 
taken into the plan, Under' imprdvetftetats,'every 
step that was madis, pointed out nieW beauties and 
inspired new ideas. At that moiki'^t aj^peated 
Keift, painter enough to taste the charms of land- 
scape, bold and opiniative enough to dai^ and to 
dictate, and born with a genius to strike out a 
great system from thetwilight of imperfect essays. 
He leaped the fence, and saw that all nature was 
a garden. He felt the delicious contrast of hill and 
valley changing imperceptibly into each other, 
tasted the beauty of th^ gentle sWell or cdncaVe 
scoop, and remarked how loose groves crowned 
an easy eminence with happy ornament, and 
while they called in thtc distant view between 
their graceful sterns^ removed and extended the 
perspective by deluisii Ve comparison . 



■A 



* Thus the pencil of his imagination bestowed 

* all the arts of land^'ape on the scenes he handled. 

* The great principles- oh which he worked were 

* perspective, and light and shade. "Groupfcs^of 

* trees broke too uniform or too extensive a lawn; 

* eviergreens and woods were opposed' to the glare 

* oPthe ihampaign ; and where the view was less 

* fortunate, or so much exposed as to be beheld at 

* once, he blotted out some parts by thick shades, 
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* to divide it S^to y^i^tyV. qT' to m^k^ iW li 

* scene piyg«'e^jeiK:h;antiqg, by re$er\dng it to a fer- 

* ther adv^cf^,of : the spectator's step. Thus, se- 
' lecdog £iLVaunte objects, .^nd veiling deformities 
^hysqrpena of pUntalion ; somedmes allowing the 
^ rudest waste to add its £pil to the richest theatre ; 

* be Dealized the compositions of the greatest mas- 

* ters in paifiting. Where objects were waating 

* |o animate his horizon, his taste as an archi- 

* tect could bestow immediate termination. Hie 
^ buiJdipgs» his. seats, his temples, were more the 

* woIi^ of his pencil than oC his <;omp^sses. We 
*■ owe the restoration of GreieCe and the diffusion 

* of architecture tp his skill in landscape. 

' ' But of all the beauties he added to the face of 
^ this beautiful country, none surpassed his ma- 

* nagement d£ ws^ter. Adieu to canals^ circular 

* basons, and cascades tumbling down marble steps, 

* that last absurd magnificence of Italian and 

* French villas. The forced elevation of cataracts 

* was no more. The gentle stream was taught to 

* serpentize seemingly at>its pleasure, and where 

* discontinued by different levels, its course ap-^ 
*.peared to be concealed by thickets properly 

* interspersed, and glittered again at a distance 

* where it might be supposed naturally to arrive. 

* Its borders were; smoothed, but preserved dieir 

* waving irregularity. A few trees scattered here 



* suad ihtre en ks edg^s sprmklecf dvp tame banl: 
' tbat accbmpxmrd ttsr meanders; aind Trhen it 

^ disappeared aiiioiig tlit hiUs^^adevdesceiMliDg ' 

* from the heights JeaMd toiYairds> its progress, 

* and framed the distant poiat of light under' 

* which it was lost, as it turned aside to either 

* hand of the blue horizon* 



^Thus, dealing in none bcit the colours, of na* 
ture, and catching its most favourable features, 
men saw a tiewcr^tioir opening beforetheireyes. 
The living landscape was chastened or polished^ 
not transformed. Freddom was given to the 
forms of trees; they extended their branches 
unrestricted, and where any eminent Oak, x)r 
master Beech, had escleped iMaiming and sur\»iv- 
ed the forest^ bushand bramble was removed, and 
all its honours were restored to distinguish and 
shade the plain. Wheve the united plumage of 
an anci<0tit wood extended wide its* tmdulating 
canopyv and stood l/^eirable in its darkness, 
Kent thiiiued the foiiemo^ ranks, and left but so 
many detached and scattered trees, as softened 
the approach of gloom, and blended a chequered 
light with the thus lengdiened shadmys of the 
remaibing columns^ 



> -- 



* Succeeding artists have added new master- 
• strokes to these touched : perhaps improved or 
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brought to perfection some that I have named* 
The introduction of foreign trees and plants, 
which we owe principally to Archibald Duke of 
Argyle, contributed essentially to the richness of 
colouring so peculiar to our modern landscape* 
The mixture of various greens, the cotntrast of 
forms between our forest trees and the northern 
and West Indian firs and pines, are improve- 
ments more recent than Keuti or but little known 
to him. The weeping Willow and every florid 
shrabt each tree of delicate or bold leaf, are new 
lints in the composition of our gardens. The 
last century was certainly acquainted with many 
of those raiTC plants we now admire. The Wey- 
mouth pine has long been naturalized here ; the 
patriarch plant still exists at Longleat. The 
li^ht and graceful Acacia was known as early ; 
witness those ancient stems in the couil of Bed- 
ford house in Bloomsbuiy -square ; and in the 
Bishop ot London^s garden at Fulham are many 
exotics of verv autieni date* 1 doubt therefore 
whedier die difficulty of preserving them in a 
clime so foreis^n lo their nature did not convince 
our anocstCHrs of their inutility in general ; unless 
the shapeliness of the lime and horse chesnut, 
which accorded so well with established regu- 
larity, and which thence and from their novelty 
grew in &shion» did not occasion the neglect of 
the morcxurious plants. 
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** But just as the encomiums are that I have 

* bestowed on Kent's discoveries, he was neither 

* without assistance or faults. Mr. Pope un- 

* doubtedly contributed to form his taste. The 

* design of the Prince of Wales's garden at Carlton 

* house was evidently borrowed from the Poet's 
' at Twickenham. There was a little of affected 
^ modesty in the latter^ when he said, of all his 

* works he was most proud of his garden. And 
^ yet it was a singular effort of art and taste to im-* 
^ press so much variety and scenery on a spot of 
' five acres. The passing through the gloom from 
' the grotto to the opening day, the retiring and 

* again assembling shades, the dusky groves, the 

* larger lawn, and the solemnity of the termination 
' at the cypresses that lead up to his mother's 

* tomb, are managed with exquisite judgement; 
^ and though Lord Peterborough assisted hin^ 

* To form his quincunx and to rank his vines, 

* those were not the most pleasing ingredients of 

* his little perspective. * 

* I DO not know whether the disposition of the 
' garden at Rousham, laid out for General Dor- 
^ mer , and in my opinion the most engaging of all 

* Kent's works, was not planned on the model of 
^ Mr. Pope's, at least in the opening and retiring 

* shades of Venus's Vale. The whole is as elegant 



as* 
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^ and antique as^ifthe Emperor Julian hid,9€kcted 

* the most pkasing solituci^ about Daphne- to en- 

* enjoy a philosephic retirement. 



• That Kent's ideas were but rairely great, was 
in some measure owing to the novelty ofbifl art. 
It would hav^ been difficult to have transported 
the style of gardening at once from a few acres to 
tumbling of forests : and though new fitshions 
like new religions, [which are new fashions] often 
lead men to the most opposite excesses, it could 
not be the case in gardening, where the experi- 
ments would have been so expensive. Yet it is 
true too that the features in Kent's l^yidscapes 
were seldom majestic. - His clumps wore puoy, 
he aimed al immediate effect, and planted not for 
futurity. One sees no large woods sketched out 
by his direction. Nor are we yet entirely risen 
above a too great frequency of small cliiraps, es- 
pecially in the elbows of serpentine rivers. How 
common to see three or four beeches, then as 
many larches, a third knot of cypresses^ and a 
revolution of all three I Kent's last designs were 
in a higher style, as his ideas opened on success. 
The north terrace at Claremont was much su- 
perior to the rest of the garden . 



* A RETURN of some particular thoughts was 
^ common to him with other painters, ^ud made 
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^ hh hand kK^)wn• A jsm^ lajke edged by a 
^ winding Ixmk with scatteired ti«es ihat kd lo a 

* seat at the liead of the pond, was common to 

* Claremont, Esher, and others of his designs. At 

* EsheTt . 

• Where Kent and Nature ^edforPfelham's love, ' 

* the prospects more than aided the Painter's ge- 

* nius — they marked out the points where his art 

* was necessary or not ; but thence kit his judge-^ 

* ment in possession of all its glory. 






« ^ 






* Having routed professed art^ kr the xxioddh 
gardener exerts histakntextOv^conceal his art, 
Kent, like other refbrniersv knew not hoHv >ld 
stop at the juist limits. He had followed Nature, 
and imitated her so happily, that he began, to 
think all her works were equally proper for imi- 
tation. In Kensington garden he planted* dead 
trees, to give a gi-eater air of truth to the scene 
— but he was soon laughed out «of tiiis excxess. 
His ruling principle wa», that Nature abhors a 
straight line. His mimics, for every genius has 
his apes, seemed to think that she could love 
nothing but what was crooked. Yet so many men 
of taste of all ranks devoted themselves to the new- 
improvements, that it is surprizing how much 
beauty has been struck out, with how few absur- 
dities. Still in some lights the reformation se^ms 
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* to me to have been pushed too Fat. Though an 
< avenue crossing a park or separating a lawn, and 

* intercepting views from the seat to which it 

* leads, are capital faults, yet a great avenue'^ 

* cut through woods, perhaps before entering a 

* park, has a noble air, and 

. Like footmen ninning before coaches 
To tell the inn what Lord approaches* 

'janndunces the habitation of some man of dis- 
^ tinction. In other places the total banishment 

* of all particular neatness immediately about a 
*. house, which is frequently left gazing by itself 

* in the middle of a park, is a defect. Sheltered 

* and even close walks in so very uncertain a cli- 

* mate as ours, are comforts ill exchanged for the 

* few picturesque days that we enjoy : and when- 

* ever a family can purloin a warm and even some- 

* thing^f an old-fashioned garden from the land- 

* scape designed for them by the undertaker in 

* &shion, without interfering with the picture, 

' • Of this kind one of the most nohle is that of Stanstead, 

* the seat of the Earl of Halifax, traversing an antient wood 

* for two miles and bounded by the sea* The very extensive 

* lawns at that seat, richly inclosed by venerable beech woods, 
' and chequered by single beeches of vast size, particularly 

* when you stand in the portico of the temple, and survey the 

* landscape that wastes itself in rivers of broken s^, recall 

* such exact pictures of Claud Lorrain, that it is difficult to 
' conceive that he did not paint them from this very spot.* 
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* they will find satisfactions on those days that do 
^ not invite strangers to come and see their im* 

• provements. 



* Fountains have with great reason been ba^ 
nished from gardens as unnatural; but it sur- 
prises me that they have not beeiy allotted to their 
proper positions, to cities, towns, and the courts 
of great houses, as proper accompaniments to 
architecture, and as worics of grandeur in them-' 
selves. Their decorations admit the utmost in- 
vention, and when the waters ate thrown up to 
different stages, and tumble over their border, 
nothing has a more imposing or a more refresh- 
ing sound • A palace demands its external graces 
and attributes, as much as a garden. Fountains 
and cypresses peculiarly become buildings, and 
no man can have been at Rome, and seen 
the vast basons of marble dashed with perpetual 
cascades in the area of St. Peter s, without re- 
taining an idea of taste and splendor. Those in 
the Piazza Navona are as useful as sublimely 
conceived. 



* Grottos in this climate are recesses only to 

* be looked at transiently. When they are regu- 

* larly composed within of symmetry and archi- 

* tecture, as in Italy, they are only sple^jdid im- 
« proprieties. The most judiciously, iildeed most 
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* Ibitunatelj, placed grotto is (hat >4' Stourhod^ 
^ wherie the river bursts from the urn of its j^b 

* and passes on its course through tbrtCiiye. / . * 

* But it is not my business' te^ lay domv rules for 
gardeii6, bul to g^ve die histery of them. A- 
system of rules pushf^d to a greal dcgji^ee of refine-^ 
ment, and collected from the best examples- aod* 
practice, has been lately giten in a book intituled, 
Observations on Modern .Gardening. The worir 
is very ingeniously and carefully executed, fiqd 
in point of utility rather exceeds thanomitsany 
necessary directions^. T.l^ ^ulhpri^witi excuse me 
if 1 tliink it a little excess^ when he exatninea that 
rude amd unappropriated scene of MatlockTbath, 
and criticises Nature for liavi-ng bestowed on the 
rapid river Derwent too many cascades. How- 
can this censure be brought home to gardening ? 
The management of rocks is a prQvince can fall 
to few directors of gardens ; still in our distant 
provinces such a guide may-be necessary. 

* The author divides his subject intx> garden^, 

* parks, farms, and ridings. 1 do not mean to 

* find fault with this division. Directions are re- 

* quisite to each kind, and each has its department 

* at many of the great scenes from whence he drew 

* his observations. In die historic light, Idistin- 

* guish them into diet garden that connects itself 
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with a park, into the ornamented f^rm, apd i^o 
the forc^Jt or savage garden. Kent, as I l^avc 
shewn, invented or established the first sort* 
Mr. Philip Southcote founded the second OTferme 
ernee*^ of which is a very just description in the 
author I have been quodng. The third, I think, 
he has not enough distinguished. I mean that 
kind of alpine scene, composed almost wholly of 
pines and firs, a few birch, and such trees as 
assimilate with a savage and mountainous coun- 
try^ Mr.Charles Hamilton, at Pain's-hill, in my 
opinion, has given a perfect example of this mode 
in the utmost boimdary of his garden. All is 
great, and foreign, and rude; the walks seem 
not designed, but cut through the wood of pines; 
and the style of the whole is so grand, and con* 
ducted with so serious an air of wild and uncul* 
tivated extent, that when you look down on this 
seeming fprest, you are amazed to find it contain 
a very few acres. In general, except as a screen 
to conceal some deformity, or as a shelter in win- 
ter, I am not fond of total plantadons of ever- 
greens. Firs in particular form a very ungracc*- 
ful summit, all broken into angles. 

* Sir Henry Englefield was one of the first 

* improvers on the new style, and selected widi 

* singular taste that chief beauty of all gardens, 

• At Wobilni Fanii in Sunry. 

■I 
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prospect and fortunate points of view : we tire of 
all the painter's art^ when it wants these finish- 
ing^ touches. The fairest scenes, that depend on 
themselves alone, weary when often seen. The 
Doric portico, the Palladian bridge, the Gothic 
ruin, the Chinese pagoda, that surprize the 
stranger, soon lose their charms to their surfeited 
master. The lake that floats the valley is still 
more lifeless^ and its Lord seldom enjoys his ex- 
pence but when he shews it to a visitor. But 
the ornament whose merit soonest fades, is the 
hermitage or scene adapted to contemplation* 
It is almost comic to set aside a quarter of one^s 
garden to be melancholy in. Prospect, animated 
prospect, is the theatre that will always be the 
most frequented. Prospects formerly were sacri- 
ficed to convenience and warmth. Thus Bur- 
leigh stands behind a hill, from the top of which 
it would command Stamford. Our ancestors, 
who resided the greatest part of the year at their 
seats, as others did two years together or naore, 
had an eye to comfort first, before expence. 
Their vast mansions received and harboured all 
the younger branches, the dowagers and antient 
maiden aunts of the families, and other families 
visited them for a month together. The method 
of living is now totally changed, and yet the same 
superb palaces are still created, becoming a pom- 
pous solitude to the owner, and a transient en- 
iprtainment to a lew travellers. 
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• 'Mf any incident abolishes or restrains the mo- 
dern style of gardening, it will be this circutn- 
stance of solitariness. The greater tbe scene the 
more distant it is probably from the capital,- in 
the neighbourhood of which land is too deaf to 
admit considerable extent of propetty. Men tire 
of expence that is obvious to few spectators* 
Still there is a more imminent danger that 
threatens the present, as it has ever done all taste 
— 1 mean the pursuit of variety. A modern 
French writer has, in a very affected phrase, given 
a just account of this, I will call it, distemper. 
He says, f ennui du beau amene legaut du singuiier. 
The noble simplicity of the Augustan age was 
driven out by false taste; The gigantic, the pue« 
rile, the quaint, and at last the barbarous and 
the monkish^ had each their successive admirers. 
Music has been improved, till it is a science of 
tricks apd slight of hand: the sober greatness of 
Titian is lost, and j^ainting, since Qarlo Maratti, 
has little more relief than Indian fikper. Borro- 
mini twisted* and curled architecture, as if it was 
subject to the change of fashions like a head of 
hair. If we once lose sight of the propriety of 
landscape in our gardens; we shall wander into 
all the fantastic Sharawadgis of the Chinese. 
We have discovered the point of perfection. 

• * In particular^ he inTerted the rolutes of thdonic order/ 
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* We have given the true model of gardening tothe 

* wprld : let other countries mimic or corrupt our 
f taste; but let it reign here on its.verdant throne, 
^ original by its elegant simplicity, and proud of 
*' no other art than that of softening Nature's harsh- 

* nesses, and copying her graceful touch. 

« The ingenious author of the Obseri'ations on 

* Modem Gardening is, I think, too rigid when 

* he condemns some deceptions, because they 

* have been often used. If those decq[>tions, as a 

* feigned steeple of a distant church, or an unreal 

* bridge to disguise the termination of water, were 
^ intended only to surprize, they were indeed tricks 

* that would not bear repetition ; but being in- 
^ tended to improve the landscape, are no more to 

* be condemned because common^ than they would 
' be if employed by a painter in tlie composition 
^ of a picture. Ought one man's garden to be de- 
' prived oFa happy object, because that object ha^ 

* been employed by another? The more we ex- 

* act novelty, the sooner our taste will be vitiated. 
^Situations are everywhere so various, that there 

* never can be a sameness, while the disposition of 

* the ground is studied and followed, and every 

* incident of view turned to advantage. 

• In the mean time, how rich, how sav, how 
^ picturesque the £tce of the countr)- ! The demo- 
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iition-df walls laying open each in^rpvement, 
every journey is made through k succession of 
pictures ; and evien where taste is wanting4nthe 
spot, unproved, the general view is embellished 
by variety. If no relapse to barbarisvi, forma- 
lity, and seclusion is made, what landscapeswill 
dignify every quarter of our island, when the 
daily plantations that are mpiking have attained 
venerable maturity! A specimen of what our 
gardens will be, maybe seen at Petworth, where, 
the portion of the park nearest the house has been 
allotted to the modern style. It is. a garden of 
oaks two hundred years old. If there is a fault 
in so august a fragment of in^proved nature, it is» 
that the size of the trees are put of all proportion 
to the shrubs and accompaniments. In truth, 
shrubs should not only be reserved for particular 
spots and home delight, but are passed their 
beauty in less than twenty years. 



' Enough has been done to establish such ^^ 

* school of landscape, as cannot be found on the 

* rest of the globe. If we have the s^eds of a 

* Claude or a Caspar amongst us, he ipust come 

* forth. If wood, water, groves, valH^s, glades, 

* can inspire or poet or painter, this is the country, 

* this is the age to produce them. The flocks, 

* the herds, that now are admitted into, now graze 

* on the borders of our cultivated plains, are ready 

Vol. I, R 
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• htScm the painter's cyfc^ Mtrd^grbup theimeHrt 
^ t^ animale his pictur^^ Om misfortune in trath 
^ there is, that throws a difficulty on the aitist. A 
' ptincipal heauty m our gardens is the lawn and 
' smoothness of turf: in a picture it becomes a 

• dead and uniform spot, incapable of ckiaro scuro^ 
' and to be broken insipidly by children, dogs# 

• and other unmeaning figures. 

* SiNcs we have been £imiliarized to the study 

• of landscape, we hear less of what -delighted our 

• ^^ortsmen ancestors^ a fine open cmntry. Wilt- 

• shire, Dorsetshire, and such ocean-like extents, 

• were formerly preferred to the rich blue prospecti 

• of Kent, to the Thathes-'watered views in Berfc- 
■ shire, and to the magnificent scale of Nature in 

• Yorkshire. An open country is but a canyas on 

• which a landscape might be designed. 

' It was fortunate for the country and Mr. Kent, 

• that he was succeeded by a very able master ; 

• and did living artists come within my plan, I 

• should be glad to do justice to Mn Brown ; but 

• he may be a gainer, by being reserved for some 

• abler pen. 

* In general, is is probably true, that the pos- 
' sessor, if he has any taste, must be the best de* 
' signer of his own improvements. He sees his 
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^ tsitiiaticsiiii a]l seaaooB of it? yoar, ajt ^U l^mei of 

* the day. He Icnow^ wWe beauty !^il| jpol; icbsk 

* with convenience, ^d oWrvef ui his -i^lent 

* walks (NT accident^ rides a thojft^and hints tj^at 

* must escape a person who in.^Jepi^dayiS ^dqetpheft 

* out a pretty picture, but has not^had leisure to 

* examine the details and relations of every part* 

• Truth, which, after the opposition given to 
most revolutions I preponderates at last, will pro- 
bably not carry our style of garden into general 
use on the continent. The expence is only 
suited to the opulence of a free country, where 
emulation reigns among many independent par« 
ticularsr The keeping of our grounds is an 
obstacle, as well as the cost of the first formation* 
A flat country, like Holland, is incapable of 
landscape. In France and Italy thq nobility do 
not reside much, and make small expence, at 
their villas. I should think the little princes of 
Germany, who spare no profusion on their pa- 
laces and country houses, most likely to be our 
imitators ; especially as their country and climate 
bears, in many parts, resemblance to ours. In 
France, and still less in Italy, they could with 
difficulty attain that verdure which the humidity 
of our clime bestows as the ground-work of our 
improvements. As great an obstacle in France 
is the embargo laid on the growth of their trees, 

Ra ^ 
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**Ai,'af^r i certain age, wbeii Aty wtmM wiattB 

* bulfc, they are liable k>1ie marked fay tfaccrowBTs 

* surveyors as royal timbery it is a cmiDsity to sec 

* in old treet A landscape and z oawn-siixTeycff 
« are incbmpatible.* 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE RURAL ART. 






section the first. , 
General Princ,iples» ^ 

Arts, merely imitative, hacve'but one prin- 
ciple to work by, the naiute^ or actual state, of the 
thing to be imitated* In works of design and in- 
vention, another principle takes the lead, which is 
Haste. And In every work, in which mental gra- 
tification's not the only object, a third principle 
arises, 2<///iV^,or the concurrent purpose for which 
the production is intended. 



I'll 



The Rural Art is subject to these three prin- 
ciples : to nature, as being an imitative art; to 
utility, as being productive of objects, which are 
useful, as well as ornamental ; and to taste, in the 
choice of fit objects to be ipiitatedt and of fit pur- 
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poses to be pursued ; as also in the composition of 
the several objects and ends proposed, so as to pro- 
duce the degree of gratification and use, best suited 
to die place^ and to the purpose for which it is 
about to be ornamented : thus, a Hunting Box and 
a Summer VilLl, — an Omameoted Gotutcn^ a&d 
a Mansion, require a difibrent sljle of ornament^ a 
diflkrent cAmi of objects, a different taste. Nor 
can taste be confined to nature and utility, — the 
place and the purpose, alone ; the object of the 
Polite Arts is the gratification of the human mind, 
and the state of refinement, of the mind itself, 
must be considered. Men's notions vary, not only 
in different ages, but inaividually in the same age : 
what would have gratified mankind, a century ago, 
in this eountfy, will set please them now ; while 
tlie Country Squire and the Fine Gentleman of . 
the present day require a different kind of gratifi- 
cation ; nevertheless, udder these various circum* 
stances, every thing may be nalurdl^ and every 
diing adapted to the place; the degree itfrejmetMHt 
constituting the principal differencei^ 

We do not mean to enter into any argument, 
about whether a state of rusticity, or a State 6f re- 
finement, whether the foi-est, or the city; ht tlie 
static for which the Author of Nature intended the 
human species : mankind are new found ih cfvery ' 
states and in eVery stage of savageness, rusticity, 



civilization,, and refinment ; and the pairticutr 
sjiyfe of ornauxqst wc .wish to recomnacnd ia;> tjbat 
which i& best adapted tQ :the sta^e of refineoaent 
that now prevails in this cawjrtry ; leaving indi^;. 
viduals to vary it, as their own peculiar taste may 
direct. 

Before we proceed farther, it maybeiiecef^sary 
to explain what it is we mcdin thy naikret tn^naturat^ 
I^ i^ th^ idea qi natural staie^ we include gr^n^^t 
wiUn't latid v^oed^ nci $ppk in this island can be said 
to l^e in a siaU ^fpa(Hrf\ . The grouHfU ox the sur- 
face of th$ earth, as l?ft :Dy I^ature (or the con* 
vulsions of Nature}^ remains, jc is true, with but 
fe w alterations ;.yat,. even here, (especially among 
rpc^s and , steep! acclivities, the iioblest features in 
the face of Nature), we frequently. fio^ the hand pf 
Art has been at wqrV, Again, thoi|gh,river& may 
still run in the chann^k, qr nearly in the channels, 
into which Nature directed thcip ; yel; wOterSf^ taken 
generally, have been greatly cdntrouled by human 
art. And,, with respect iow^ad^ we; may venture 
to say, that there is ppt a tree, pierhaps not a bush, 
Bdw standing upoq tl)e fa<:e pf the coimtry, which 
owes its identical state of existence to Nature aloiic* 
Wherever cultivation has set its foot, ^ — wherevet 
thejibyviand dpade have laid fallow the soil,— Na- 
ture is become extinct; and it is in neglected or 
less eultivated places, in morasses ^nd qiouptains^ 
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in forests and parochial wastes, we are to s^k for 
any thing n^or a state of Nature, — we meaii in this 
country. And who would look for the standaixl of 
taste, who expect to find the lovely mixture of wood 
and lawn^ so delightful to the human eye, in the 
endless woods of America? We may therefore 
conclude, that the objects of ourimitfition are not 
to be sought for in uncultivated Nature'. - The in- 
ho^itable heaths of Westmoreland may astonish 
for the moment, maybe th^ j^easing amusement 
of a sumriaW's day, and agre^^ble objects ia their 
phces ; but are they oh]ecls of mitaiiohxmAtt tiie 
window of a drawingf room ? ' Rather let* ufc? tu\pfi ' 
our eyes to well soiled; well wooded^ well ciilti- 
vated spots, where- Nature * and- Art are' hajipily 
blended ; leaving those who a^e admil^rs of Art> 
merely imitative, to contemplate Nature on 
canvas ; arid those who wish for Natuie, in a state 
of total A'tglect',' to take up their residence in the 
woods of Atnefica. 






Far b^ itfrom^iisiofeb^^lilgainst the laws of 
Nature, or to question, in aily wise, the perfection 
of the Deity. A *tate of nature, in the eye of 
Omniscience, is undoubtedly a State of perfection. 
But^ in thelittleness of human conception, soilie«> 
thing is wanted, to bring down natural objects to 
the level of human- compreliension. What object 
in nature is in a state ot human fs{Jiclionl! Even 
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in the finest w^man, a female critic will discover 
fatdtsi and, in the handsomest- horse, a buyer 
will point out what, in the human eye, appear 
as irnperfedions. Did ever: a landscape, .painter 
find a scene, purely natural, i«rhich mi^tf not. 
have been improved by the hand o£ Art, oti/^hicih r 
he did not actually improVe by a Stroke' pS\ his 
pencil? A striking feature paaj^ sometime^ be 
caught, where little additioh i^rwanted;- but in a 
rich picturable view, which will bear to b^ placed, 
repeatedly under the eye, a portion, of ^ft i)s re* 
quisite*, and, in the wilds of nature, we know of 
no such thing. 

J» Mr. Gray, whose letters to Dr. Warton, dwcribing 
the natural scenery of the North of England, have been l^eld 
out as models of their kind> corroborates our idea* 

■ 

' Just beyond this> opens one of the sweetest landscapes that 
' art ever attempted to iijiitate. llie bosom of the mountain 
' spreading here into 4 broad bason, (iiscbvers in the mjdst' 
•' Grasmere Water : its margin is hollowed into sniail'bays/ 
^ with bold Eminences, some of r6<^k, some o^^iqft tiOf, that? 
' half conceal and vary the figm-e of thejijttle. kke th/ey oom-r 
' mand : from theshore a low promontory j^i^hc^ itself far ifito 
* the water, and on it stands a white village, with the parish- 
' church rising in the midst of it : ^fuging inclosures, corn« 
' Md$9 and tfleddows green as emenUd, wjth their trees, ^d 
' hedges^ and cattle, fill up the whole space from the edge of 
' the water : and just <^posite to you is a large farm-house* at 
' the bottom of a steep smooth lawn, embosomed in old woodt 
' which climb half way up the mountain side, and discover 
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Therefoks, onr idea o£ natural^ is not aAifiacd 
to n^/icfav/iuUiireybitl extends tqculiivaied nsitxuc^ 
to natnre tmuhid hj art, and rendered intelligible 
ta human perception : and we venture to reoom- 
jaend, as objects most worthy the study and imi- 
tation of thrartists, such passages m nalure^ as give 
the highest' degree of gratification to cultivated 
i6mdi m generate passages liketh^ following— 
lib ^Hatter whether {Nroducsd by occiieKt or design--^ 
no matter whether it occur in a forest pr a park— - 
or whether it occupy the comer of a common^ or 
fill up a conspicuous quailer of an .ornamented 
ground : — a lofty wood hanging on a bold ascent; 
its broken margin flowing negligently over the 
bosom of the valley lying broad and bare beneath, 
and falling gently to the brink of a river, windinor 

gracefully along the base. We further beor 

leave t5 add, in this place, that if a passage like 
this— especially if the vale be occupied by cattle, 
and the whole scene enlivened by the presence of 
die sun, and animated by the fleeting shadows of 
clouds, sweeping its varied surface — is inqapable 
of conveying a degree of gratification to the mind 



./ 



' above them a brokeh line of crags» diat crown the sceoe. 
' Hot a single red tile, nd flareing Gentleman's house, or gar* 

* den wialls, break in upon the repose of this little unsuspected 
'paradise; but all is peace,^ rusticity, and h^ppy^Tert]^, in 

* its neatest^ most becomhig atdre.' 

Gray*s J^etters U Dn Warton, p.iSt. 



of any of our readers, we have no hope of enter- 
taining such a mind^ in this part of our per* 
{brmance. 



SECTION THE S£COND. 



TH£ SITE- 



BY Ihe Site we mean/isot only the plaa itself^ 
but likewise so much of the sHrfaUndin^ aPuviry al 
may fall immediately within the vieW| and imilt 
with the near grounds. 

If the platiibe already suited to the surrounding 
country, and to the particular purpose for which 
it is intended, thfc assistailte dfairt h not wanted^ 
the business of the artist is pt^eluded. If it be 
Marly in this state, the tauchings of art iW^cmly 
required* But if the place be gresltly defttJient, 
as^ pluses in general are, then it is the duty of the 
dttist *^ Co supply its defecii^V to coilrect its faults, 
and to improvt^ifi teauti^ 
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Ever V PL ACE consists eithet* of ^ftw«if alcm^ ^ 
<^fghmnd and miter ^ot olffrdiini abd wcpdi or df 
^rmtd^ water ^ and wcdd* 
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SECTION THE T H I K D. 



, GROUNP., 



BY Ground isipcsipt, that portion of surface, 
which is included within the place to be improved ; 
whether that sur&ce be swamps lawn, roughed, 
hroUn ground^ or r^ci ; . ^nd whether it be a f^iU, a 
pallej^9 ^ plain, or a composition ^f swells i4ip^ 9 2iikA, 

Uvels. ... 

* ■ • . 

Mr. Gilpin, in his excellent Observaticns on the 
Wy^i ^c*- (page 62) gives an adoiirable descrip- 
tion pf what ground ought to be.— ^** Nothing," 
)says he, ** gives so just an idea qf ;the beautifuj 
swellings of ground, fis those of water, .where it 
ha« sufficiep^ room to undulate and expands In 
gro^md which is cpxnposed of very refractory ma- 
terialsi you a^e presen^sqd often with harsh lines, 
aqguIarinserdons,aQddi£{agreeable abruptnesses. 
In water, whether in gentle pr ii^ agitated motion^ 
all is easy, all is softened into itself; and the hills 
and the valliesplay into, each other, in a v^iety 
of die most beaMtiful forms. In agitated water, 
tbitiptnesses indeed therfsare, but yet they are such 



abruptnesses as, in some part or other, unite pro- 
perly with the surface around them ; and are on the 
whole peculiarly harmonious. Now, if the ocean 
in any of these swellings and agitations could be 
arrested and fixed/it would produce that pleasing 
variety, which we admire, in ground. Hence, it 
is common to fetch our images from water, and 
apply them to land : we talk of an undulating 
line, a playing lawn, and a billowy surfeice 4.. and 
give a much sjtronger and more adeqiiate idea by 
such imagery, than plain language could possibly 
presents" 

. } . '■•'.;■ 

The exertions of art, however, are here inade- 
quate, and the artist ought not to attempt to create 
a mouniain^ a valley^ or a plain\ and should but 
rarely meddle, even with the smaller inequalities 
of grounds. The rock stands equally above the 
reach of human art, and to attempt to make or 
unmake it is absurd. Roug/iels and brokuft ground 
may generally be reduced to lawn, or hid with 
wood ; and a swamp may be drained, or covered 
with water; while lawn may be varied, at plea-^ 
sure, with wood, and sometimes with water* 
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• KCTIOW THE WOVHf] 



WATEft, 



Tins it cUW m. hki, pad, rwer. 



A iiiioAt) Atitf iiid a copious river are too 
for \\\\\\m\ Alt to ci>pe with : nevertheless, the 
giii^ «iml the hmV^ may he ornamented, and the 
surlkce of the wAtcr disclosed to advantage. Ramr- 
hts Ai^ often in tlteuisiclves delightfuU and, where 
broad wateu ate wautedi may be turned to great 
advantage by art. Stowx* affords a proof of what 
may be accomplislicd even with a rift. If the base 
of the valley be broad, a lake may be formed ; if 
narrow, a river* 

In countries where natural waters a{>Qund, art 
may improve, but should not attempt to create : 
but in places naturally deficient in water, the artist 
may frequently call forth the creative powers with 

•Stowb, theseatof theMAR<^;is ofBuckikgham, in 
Buckinghamshire. 



' PitiNciPL«».^ m$s 

^ilkreess • In Bxtf situation, however» art must mis- 
^riy, ifNaturehasnot furnished ft suflicieiit tnstp* 
ply of ma^riab : tanfined iStd^riani fooU are alwaryit 
disgusting : stewi^ indeed, may efien be v^uaMe : 
(Mit^ like tbe kitchen garde^v they ^ugtit iU)t4d'bfe 
seen. '-^ ^-^' - 
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SECTION THE FIFTH. 



WOOD. 



OVER this element of the rural art the power 
of the artist is absolute; he can increase or dimi- 
nish at pleasure : if the place be over-wooded, he 
can lighten it with lawn, or with water : if too 
naked, he can supply the deficiency by Planting* 

r 

In forming ornamental Plantations, two 
things are to be considered, the species ofplantatim, 
^ndtht species af tree. 

The difierent species of plantation are the Wvod^ 
die Grave, the Coppice or Thicket, the Border or 
Skreen, the Mass, Clump, or Turf, the Group, and 
iAk^ Single Trie. 
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. . Woods , Groves * find extensive Thickets, arc 
4»ore.partituUrl)^?idapted to the ^ides of hills, aiMl 
;elev9]ked situations: detached Masses* Groups, aii4 
Single; Trees, to the lower grounds. A nailed hi}l 
gives an idea of/bleakness; as a valley filled witb 
wood does that ofdankness. The Shrubery.de- 
pends more on the given accompaniments , than 
on its own natural situation* 

Much depends upon the disposition of the se- 
veral distinct woodinesses (whether accidental or 
designed) with respect to each other; and much 
also on the respective oudines, particularly those 
of the larger kind. The Atmosphere and the 
Earth are equally bountiful, in afiR)rding the rural 
artist fit subjects for study. The margins of seas 
and lakes give him, in their bays add promonto- 
ries, an ample choice of outline ; while the blue ex- 
panse, scattered widi summer's clouds, discovers 
infinite variety, both of figure and disposition. 

In the choice of trees, four things are observable : 
the height^ the fanny the colour ^ and the use. This 
is more essential to a good choice, than may ap- 
pear at first sight ; nothing heightens the idea of 
ornament, especially in the eye of the owner, more 
than utility ; nor, on die contrary, does any thin<r 
tend to throw a damp on the gratification, more 
than does the worthlessness of the object before us. 
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Immediately under the eye, the gaudy Shrub, and 
the ornamental though useless Exotic, may be ad« 
mitted ; but for more distant objects, and in less 
embellished situations, the Timber tree ought td 
prevail. We should endeavour to make such a 
choice, as will gratify the present age, and benefit 
the future. 

In mixing trees, there is, in respect of height^ a 
general rule : the tallest should be made to occupy 
the central parts, descending gradually to die . 
margin : but, with respect to colour^ all precept, 
perhaps, would be vague ; the tints ought to be 
as wild and various as evening clouds, tinged by 
the setting sun. 

For farther remarks on this subject, see the 
following Minutes in Practice. 



.^ 



SECTION THE SIXTHS 



NATURAL ACCOMPANIMENTS. 



THE most judicious mixture of wood and lawn 
appears dull and uninteresting, when unaccom- 
panied' by animated nature. What sprightliness 

VoL.L S 
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and elegance are added to the plaiti« in theplayj^l 
attitudes and racings of thQ horse I — -and hpwQi^iiGh . 
^ditional grandeur the vale receives in the ^ftt<r 
teredherd ! — How strikingly beautiful the bosom 
igjf a hill enlivened by the pasturing flock I— What 
gaiety is given to park scenery, in the airy action 
of the fawn ; — and how peculiarly delightful the 
sequestered lawn, while the hare is present! Even 
\hc squirrel gives ai chearfulness to the grove : 
while th? plumy tribes disperse an agreeable afu« 
motion through the whole scene. 



SECTION THE SEVENTH. 



FACTITIOUS ACCOMPANIMENTS. 



UNDER this head, we arrange Fences, Walks, 
Roads^ Bridges^ Seats, and Buildings. 

The Fence, where the place is large, becomes 
necessary : yet the eye dislikes constraint. Our 
ideas of liberty carjy us beyond our species : the 
imagination feels a dislike in seeing even tlie 
brute creation in ^ state of confinement. Beside, a 
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tall fence frequently hides» from the sight, ob- 
jects the most pleasing ; not only the flocks and 
herds, but the surface they graze upon. These 
considerations have brought the unseen fence into 
general use. 

This species of barrier, it must be allowed, in- 
curs a degree of deception, which can scarcely be 
warranted, upon any other occasion. In this in- 
stance, however, it is a species of "fraud which we 
observe in nature's practice : how often have we 
seen two distinct herds feeding, to appearance^ 
in the same extended meadow; until coming 
abruptly upon a deep-sunk rivulet, or an un- 
fbrdable river, we discover the deception* 

Besides the sunk fence, another sort of unseen 
bar;rier may be made, though by no means equal 
to that ; especially if near the eye* This is con* 
structed of paling, painted of the invisible green% 
If the colour of the back ground were permanent^ 
and that of the paint made exactly to correspond 
with it, the deception would, ata distance, be com- 
plete; but backgrounds, in general, changing 
with the season, this kind of fence is the less 
eligible. 

Masses and Tufts ofwoodiness, scattered pro- 
miscuously on either side of an unseea winding 
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fence^ assist very much in doing away the idea of 
constraint. For by this means 

The wand'ring flocks that brouse between the shades* 

Seem oft to pass their bounds* the dubious eye 

Decides not if they crop the mead or lawn. Mason. 

The Walk, in extensive grounds, is as neces- 
«ary as the Fence. The beauties of the place are 
disclosed that they may be seen; and it is the oflSce 
of the walk to lead the eye from view to view; in 
order that^ while the tone of health is preserved, 
by the favourite exercise of nature, the mind may 
be thrown into unison, by the harmony of the sur- 
rounding objects. 

The direction of the walk ought to be guided 
by the points of view to which it leads, and the 
nature of the ground it passes over : it ought to be 
made subservient to the natural impediments — 
the Ground, Wood, and Water — which fall in 
its way, without appearing to have any direction 
of its own. It can seldom, with propriety, rua 
any distance, in a straight line; a thing which 
rarely occurl^n a natural walk. The paths of the 
Negroes, and the Indians, are always crooked; 
and those of thie brute creation are very similar. 
Mr. Mason's description of this Path ojKalure is 
happily conceived. 

The peasant driving through each shadowy lane 

His teanij that beads beneath th' incumbent weight * 
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Of laughing Ceresj marks it with his wheel ; 

At night and morn^ the milk-maid's careless step 

Has^ thro*^ yon pasture green^ from stile to stile 

Imprest a kindred curve ; the scudding hare 

Draws to her dew-sprent seat, o'er thymy heaths, 

A path as gently waving. » Eng* Gard. v. 60. 

The Road may be a thing of necessity, as an 
approach to the mansion, or a matter of amuse- 
ment only, as a drive or a riV/r, from which the 
grounds, and the surrounding country, may be 
seen to advantage. It should he the study of the 
artist to make the same road answer, as far as 
may be, the two-fold purpose. 

The Road and the Walk are subject to the same 
rule ofj^ature and Use. The direction ought to be 
natural and easy, and adapted to the purpose in- 
tended. A Road oFnecessity ought to be straighter 
than one of mere conveniency : in this, recreation 
is the predominant , idea ; in that, utility. But, 
even in this, the direct line may be dispensed with. 
The natural roads upon heaths and open downs, 
and the grassy glades and green roads across fi)rest3 
and extensive wastes, are proper subjects to be 
studied. 

The Bridge should never be iseen where it is 
not wanted : a useless bridge is a deception ; de- 
i:eptions are frauds ; and fraud is always hateful ; 
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unless when practised to avert some greater cviL 
A bridge^ without water is an absurdity ; and 
half a one stuck up as an eye-trap is a paltry 
trick, which, tliough it may strike the stranger, 
cannot fail of disgusting, when the fraud is found 
out. 

/ 

In low situations , and wherever water aboumls^ 
bridges become useful^ and are therefore pleasing 
djects: they are looked for, and ought to appear; 
not as objects of ornament only, but likewise as 
matters of utility. The walk or the road, there- 
fore, ought to be directed in such a manner, as to 
cross the water, at the point in which the bridge 
will appear to the greatest advantage. 

In the construction of bridges, also, regard must 
be had to ornament and utility. A bridge is an ar- 
tificial production, and as such it ought to appear. 
It ranks among the noblest of human inventions : 
the ship and the fortress alone excel it. Simplicity 
and firmness are the leading principles in its con- 
struction. Mr. Wheatley's observation is just 
when he says, ** The single wooden arch, now 
much in fashion, seems to me generally misap- 
plied . Elevated without occasion so much above, it 
is totally detached from the river ; it is often seen 
straddling in the air, without a glimpse of w4ter 
to account for it ; and the ostentation of it, as an 
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ornamental object^ diverts all that brain of ideas, 
which its use^ as a communication! might sug^ 
gest." {Obs. on Mod. Gard. 79.) But we beg leave 
to differ from this ingenious Writer when he tells 
tin that it is '* spoiled, if adorned; it is disfigured, 
if only painted of any other than a dusky colour.*' 
In a rustic scene, where Nature wears her own 
coarse garb,/* the vulgar foot bridge of planks 
only, guarded on one hand by a common rail, and 
supported by a few ordinary piles," may be in 
character; but amidst a display of ornamented 
Nature, a contrivance of that kind would appear 
mean and paltry ; and would be an affectation of 
simplicity, rather than the lovely attribute itself. 
In cultivated scenes, the bridge ought to receive the 
ornaments which the laws of architectural taste 
allow; and the more polished the situation, the 
higher should be the style and finishings. 

Seats have a two-fold use; they are useful as 
places of rest and conversation, and as guides to 
the points of view, in which the beauties of the sur- 
rounding scene are disclosed . Every point of vie w 
should be marked with a seat, and, speaking ge- 
nerally, no seat, ought to appear, but in some 
favourable point of view. This rule may not 
be invariable, but it ought seldom to be deviated 
from. 
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Ih tbe ruder scenes of Deglecled Natorc, 6ie 
simple trunky roa^ firom die woodman's Iiaiidi» 
and the butts or sCeok of rooted trees, without any 
other marks of tools upon them, than those of tbe 
saw which severed them from their stems, are seats 
in character; and, in romantic or recluse situa- 
tions, the cave or the grotto are admissible. But 
wherever human design has been executed, upon 
the natural ob[ects of the place, the seat and every 
other artificial accompaniment ought to be in 
unison ; and whether the bench or the alcove be 
chosen, it ought to be formed and finished, in such 
a manner, as to unite with the wood, the lawn, 
and the walk, which lie round it. 

The colour of seats should likewise be suited to 
situations : where uncultivated Nature prevails, the 
natural brown of the wood itself ought not to be 
altered : but, where tlie rural art presides, white, 
or rather stone colour, has a much better efiect. 

BuiLDJNCTs may be admitted into ornamented 
Nature ; provided they be at once useful and or- 
namental* Mere ornament without use, and mere 
use without ornament, are equally inadmissible. 
Nor should their uses be disguised ; a barn dressed 
up in the habit of a country church, or a farm- 
house figuring away in the fierceness of a castle, 
are ridiculous deceptions. A landscape daubed 
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upon a board I and a painted steeple stuck up in a 
wood, are beneath censure* 

There is another species of useless ornament^ 
still more offensive, because more costly, than 
those comparatively innocent eye- traps; we mean 
Temples. Whether they be dedicated to Bacchus, 
Venus, Priapus, or any other god or goddess of 
debauchery, they are, in this age, enlightened 
with regard to theological and scientific know- 
ledge, equally absurd. 

We are far, however, from wishing to exclude 
archiitecture froip ornamented Nature. We wish 
to see it exercised, in all its beauty and sublimity, 

upon a CHAPEL*, a MAUSOLEUMf , a MONUMENT^, 

r — scattered judiciously among the natural orna- 

• The late Sir William Harbord, whose taste and judge. 
tf\ent, upon every occasion « discovered a goodness of heart 
and a greatness of character, has given us a model of this kind, 
at Gunton, in Norfolk. The parish church, standing in his 
park, and being an old unsightly building, he had it taken 
down, and a beautiful temple, under the direction of the 
Adams*, erected upon its site. 

f The mausoleum at Castle-Howard, in Yorkshire, the seat 
pf the Earl of Carlisle, is a noble structure. 

J The temple of Concord and Victory at Stowe, erected to 
the memory of the great Lord Chatham, is a beautiful mo- 
mmental building^ 
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ments : not too open 6r conspicucJtis, tb give thetn 
the air of principals ; nor too recluse, to lose their 
full elFecti as subordinate parts of the whole. 

In extensive grounds, Retreats, more espe- 
cially in the remoter parts, are in a degree requi- 
site ; and, if they be sem^ they ought to harmonize 
with the views in which they appear ; and, of 
course, the more polished the scene, the more or- 
namental should be the Retreat, — whether it be 
ihe Room f the Portico ^ or the more' simple Aicot/em 

In scenes less ornamented, buildings of an 
economical nature may appear, with good effect. 
Sir George Warren, at his seat near Fetcham in 
Surrey, has turned k temple into a windmill, with 
great success. What was before a useless pile of 
masonry, now stands an emblem of activity and in- 
dustry. Under the heads of large artificial lakes, 
water mills may generally be erected, and with 
good cflFect. A corn mill, under proper regulations, 
and honest management, were ever a blessing to 
the poor in its neighbourhood. Substantial farm- 
houses, and neat comfortable cottages, scattered 
at a proper distance, are always pleasing objects* 
The retreat and the porter's lodge, being more 
susceptible of ornameQt, maybe permitted nearer 
the eye» 
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DIVISION THE THIRD. 



APPLICATION OF THE RURAL ART. 



SECTION THE FIRST. 

f 

GENERAL APPLICATION. 

JrlAVlNG thus enumerated the elements, and 
set forth the leading principles, of the art, wf^ 
now proceed to the execution. 

We beg leave to preface this part of our per- 
formance with apprizing our Readers, that all 
which can be written upon this delightful art* 
must be more or less general. — ^All that science 
can do, is to giv^ a comprehensive view of the 
subject ; and all that precept should attempt, is to 
lay down general rules of practice. The nature of 
the place itselfr— and the purpose for which it is 
about to be improved, must ever determine the 
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particular application. It follows, that a gentle-* 
man who, from long residence, is fully acquainted 
with the former, and whose will is a rule to the 
latter, is the properest person to improve his own 
place; — provided he be intimately acquainted 
with the Art — as well as with the place^and the 
purpose: the three are equally and essentially ne- 
cessary to be understood. It would be as great an 
impropriety, in a gentleman, to set about the ex- 
ecution of a work of this nature, upon a large scale, 
before he had acquired a comprehensive knowledge 
of the subject, studied its leading principle from 
Nature, made ample observation upon places al- 
ready ornamented, and had established his theory 
by some actual practice, at least upon a small scale, 
—as it would be, in a professional artist, to hazard 
his own reputation, and risque the property of his 
employer, before hie had studied, maturely, the 
nature of the place, and had been made fully 
sensible of the intentions of its owner. 

The nature and style of improvement,— Mr 
purpose; — depends entirely upon the intention and 
will of the proprietor, and is, consequently, as va- 
rious, as the nature of places themselves : never- 
theless, improvements in general may be classed 
undjer the following heads : 

The Hunting Box, 

The Ornamented Cottage, 
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The V^lla, and 

The Principal Residence. 

But, before we enter upon the detail, it will be 
proper to make some general obsei^vations. 

It is unnecessary to repeat, that wherever Na- 
ture or accident, has already adapted the place to 
the intended purpose, the assistance of Art is pre- 
cluded : but wherever Nature is improveable, Art 
has an undoubted right to step in, and make the 
requisite improvement. The diamond, in its na« 
tural state, is improveable by art. 

In the lower classes of rural improvements, Art 
should be seen as little as maybe ; and, in the more 
negligent scenes of Nature, every thing ought to 
appear, as if it had been done by the general laws 
of Nature, or had grown out of a series of fortui* 
tous Events. But, in the higher departments. 
Art cannot be hid ; and the appearance of design 
ought not to be excluded. A hitman production 
cannot be made perfectly natural ; and, held out 
as such, it becomes an imposition. Our art lies in 
endeavouring to adapt the productions of Nature 
to human taste and perception ; and, if much art 
be used, let us not attempt to hide it. Who consi- 
ders an accomplished well dressed woman as in a 
state of Nature? and who, seeing a beautiful ground 
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adorned with wood and lawn, with water, bridgeSt 
and buildings, belfeves it to be a natural produc- 
tion ? Art seldoms fails to please when executed 
in a masterly manner : nay^ it is frequently the 
design and execution, more than the production 
itself, that strikes us. It is the artifice^ not the 
design^ which ought to be avoided. It is the labour^ 
and not the ar/, which ought to be concealed. A 
well written poem would be read with less pleasure, 
if we knew the painful exertions it gave rise to in 
the composition ; and the rural artist ought, upon 
every occasion, to endeavour to avoid labour ; or, ' 
if indispensably necessary, to conceal it. No trace 
should be left to lead back the mind to the ex* 
pensive tciL A mound raised, a mountain levelled, 
or a useless temple built, convey to the mind 
feelings equally disgusting. 

But though the aids of Art are as essential to 
Rural Ornament, as education is to manners ; yet 
Art may do too much : she ought to be considered 
as the handmaid, not aS the mistress, of Nature: 
and whether she be employed in carving a tree 
into the figure of an animal, or in shaping a view 
into the form of a picture^ she is equally culpable. 
The nature of the place is sacred. Should this 
tend to landscape^ from some principal point of 
view, assist Nature, and perfect it ; provided this 
can be done without injuring the views from other 
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points* But do not disfigure the natural features 
of the place;-— do not sacrifice its native beauties 
to the arbitrary laws of landscape painting; * 

.Qrf^t Nature sccj^ns CQntroul ; she will not bear 
, ' One beauty foreign tQ the spot or sdil 
She gives thee to adorn : 'Tis thine alone 
To mencl» not change her features* Masok. 

f 

In a picture bounded by its frame, a perfect 
landscape is looked for: it is of itself a whoUy and 
the frame must he filled. But it is not so in orna- 
mented Nature : for, if a side-screen be wanting, 
the eye is not o£fended with the frame, or the wain- 
scot; but has always some natural, and often pleas- 
ing object to receive it. suppose ajoom to be hung^ 
with one continued rural representation!-— would 
distinct pictures be expected ? would correct land- 
scapes be looked for? Nature scarcely knows^ the 
thing mankind call a landscape. The landscape 
painter seldom, if ever, finds it perfected to his 
hands; — some addition or alteration is almost al- 
ways wanjted. Every man, who has made his ob- 
servations upon natural scenery, knows that the 

Misletoe of the Oak occurs almost as often as a 

» 

perfectly natural landscape, and to attempt to make 
up alrtificial landscape, upon every occasion, is 
unnatural, and absurd. 

/ 
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It is far from our intention to intimate any thing; 
the least disrespectful to landscape painting : let the 
ingenious artist cull from Nature her choicest beau-* 
ties, and let him associate them, in the manner best 
suited to his own single, and permanent point 
of view : but do not let us carry his production 
back again to Nature, and contract her unbounded 
beauties within the limits of a picture frame. If, 
indeed, the eye were fixed in one point, the trees 
could be raised to their full height at command, 
and the sun be made to stand still, — the rural artist 
might work by the rules of light and shade^ and 
compose his landscape by the painter's law. But, 
while the sun continues to pour forth its light im- 
partially, and the trees to rise with slow progres- 
sion, it would be ridiculous to attempt it. Let him 
rather seek out, imitate, and associate, such stri- 
king Passages IN Nature, as are immediately 
applicable to the place to be improved, without 
regard to rules of landscape, merely human ; — 
and let him. 



in this and all 



Be various, wild, and free, as Nature's self/' MivsOK* 

Instead of sacrificing the natural beauties of the 
place to one formal landscape, let every step .dis« 
close fresh charms unsought for. How strikingly 
beautiful the changes formed by the islands, and 
their respective mountains, in sailing through the 
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West Indies I The eye does not catch the same 
view twice : the scene is ever changing, ever de- 
lightful. 

We should not have offered our sentiments so 
freely upon landscape, had not a French writer of 
some eminence*, in a work lately published, laid 
it down as an invariable rule, that all ornamental 
^^^ounds should have a complete landscape, to be 
seen from some part of the house ; and to be made 
from a perspective drawing, previously taken from 
the window of the saloon, orthe top of the mansion. 
The work, in other respects, has, nevertheless, great 
merit, and is in fact an ingenious Essay on English 
Gardening. The Author's vanity, however, will 
not suffer him to make this concession : no, it 
is neither ancient, nor modern, nor English, 
nor Chinese ; and there is some reason to sus- 
pect, that the Marquis holds out landscape for no 
other purpose, than to endeavour to give his work 
the air bf originality ; for, in other respects, it 
contains, in effect, what Wheatley and Mason^ 
Kent and Brown, have previously taught and 
practised. 

• The Marquis D'Ermenonville, friend of the celebrated 
Rousseau, who died at his house, and whose remains were ds- 

posited in his grounds, at Ermenonville. 

« 

Vol. I. ' T 
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Notwithstanding, howcvir, the nature of the 
place ought not to be sacrificed to the mansion ;— 
the house must ever be allowed to be a principal 
in the composition. It ought to be considered as 
the center of the system ; and the rays of art, like 
those of the sun, should grow fainter as they recede 
from the center. The house itself being entirely 
a work of art, its immediate environs should be 
highly finished; but as the distance increases, 
the appearance of design should gradually dimi- 
nish, until Nature and fortuitousness have full 
possession of the scene. 

In general, the approach should be to the back- 
front, which, in suitable situations, ought to lie 
open to the park or pasture grounds. On the 
sides more highly ornamented, a well kept gravel 
walk may embrace the stonework ; to this the 
polished lawn and shrubery succeed ; next, the 
grounds closely pastured; and lastly, the sur- 
rounding country, which ought not to be consi- 
dered as out of the artist's reach : for his art con- 
sists, not more in decorating particular spot^s, 
than in endeavouring to render the whole fece of 
Nature delightful. 

Another reason for this mode of arrangemeut 
is, objects immediately under the eye are seen more 
distmctly than those at a distance, and ought to be 
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such as are pleasing in the detail. The beauties of 
a flower can be discerned on a near view, only ; 
while, at a distance, a rougbet of coppice wood, 
iand the most elegant arrangement of flowering 
shrubs, have the same effect. The most rational 
entertainment, the human mind is capable of re* 
ceiving, is that of observing the operations of 
Nature. The foliation of a leaf, the blowing of 
flowers, and the maturation of fruit, are among the 
most delightful subjects that a contemplative mind 
can be employed in. These processes of Nature 
are slow, and except the object fall spontaneously 
under the eye of the observer, the inconveniencies^ 
of visiting it in a remote part, so far interfere with 
the more important employments of life, as to 
blunt, if not destroy, the enjoyment. This is a 
strong argument in favor of shrubs and flowers 
being planted under or near our windows, espe- 
cially those from whence they may be viewed 
during the hours of leisure and tranquil|ity. 

Further, the vegetable creation being subject 
to the animal, the shrub may be cropped, or the 
flower trodden down, in its day of beauty. If, 
therefore, we wish to converse with Nature, in pri- 
vate, intruders must be kept off*, — the shrubery be 
severed from the ground ; — yet not in such a man* 
ner as to drive away the pasturing flock from our 
sight. For this reason, the polished lawn ought 
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not to be too extensive, and the fence, which in- 
closes it should be such, as will not interrupt the 
tiew : But whedier it be seen or unseen^ suspected 
or unsuspecied^ is a matter of no great import : its 
utility in protecting the shrub3 and flowers, — ^in 
keeping the horns of cattle from the window, and 
the feet of sheep from the gravel and broken 
ground, — in preserving diat neatness on the out- 
side, which ought to correspond with the finishitigs 
and furniture within,-' — render it of sufficient im* 
portance, to become even a part of the ornament. 

Before any step can be taken towards the exe- 
cution of the design, be it large or small, a map 
or plan of the place, exactly as it lies in its unim- 
proved state, should be made ; with a correspond- 
ing sketch, to make the intended improvements 
upon. Not a hovel nor a twig should be touched, 
until tlie artist has studied maturely tlje natural 
abilities of the place, and has decidedly fixed in 
his mind, and finally settled on his plan, the pro- 
posed alterations : and even then, let him *' dare 
with caution." 

There is a striking similarity between a neg- 
lected scene in Nature, and a neglected cottage 
beauty ; and the mode of improvement is, in either 
instance, similar. If the face unwashed, and un- 
combed hair, be considered as ornamental, — Art 
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is not wanted. If rustic bloom and native sim- 
plicity be deemed more desirable,-— wash the face, 
and comb the l>air in flowing ringlets, and such 
ernament will be had in its highest perfection. If 
that elegance of carriage, and gracefulness of de- 
portment, which flow from education and a refined 
understanding, be thought i-equisite. Art maybe 
employed in giving this grace and elegance ; for 
thus far she may go with propriety. But, if she 
do more, she does too much. 

It would be needless to add^ that Art may be 
employed in concealing, or in doing away, the de- 
formities' of Nature. But, cyenln this, she ought 
to be cautiously circumspect: for, throughout, 
there is more danger of doing too much, than too 
little; and nothing should ever be attempted, 
which cannot be performed in a masterly manner. 
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HUNTING BOX. 

HERE little is required of Art. Hunting may 
be called the amusement of Nature; and the place 
appropriated to it ought to be no farther altered, 
from its natural state, than decency and conve* 
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niency require : — With men who live in the pre- 
sent age of refinement, ** a want of decency is a 
want of sense," 

The style throughout, should be masculine » If 
shrubs be required, ihey should be of the hardier 
sorts^; the Box, the Holly, the Laurustinus; The 
trees should be the Oak and tlie Beech, which give, 
in Autumn, an agreeable variety of foHage, and an- 
ticipate, as it were, the season of diversion. A suite 
of paddocks should be seen from the house; and if 
a view of distant covers can be caught, the back- 
ground will be compleat. The stable, the kennel, 
and the leaping bar, are the factitious accomp^ni* 
ments ; in the construction of which simplicitv, 
subtantialness, and conveniency, should prevail. 



SECTION THE THIRD. 



ORNAMENTED COTTAGE. 



NEATNESS and simplicity ought to mark the 
style of this rational retreat. Ostentation and show 
should be cautiously avoided ; even elegance 
should not be ailempud; though it may not be 
hidf if it offer itself spotaneously . 
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Nothing, however, should appear vulgar, nor 
shpukl simplicity be pared d6wn to baldness ; 
every thing whimsical or expensive ought ^o ht 
studiously avoided ; — ^chasteness and frugality 
should appear in every part. 

Near the house, a studied neatness may take 
place; but, at a distance, negligence should rather 
be the characteristic. 

If a taste for botany lead to a collection of na- 
tive shrubs and flowers, a shrubery will be requi- 
site ; but, in this, every thing should be native. 
A gaudy exotic ought not to be admitted ; nor 
should the lawn be kept close shaven ; its flowers 
should be permitted to blow ; and the herbage, 
when mown, ought to be carried off, and applied 
to some useful purpose. 

In the artifical accompaniments, ornament should 
be subordinate ; utility must preside. The build- 
ings, if any appear, should be those in actual use in 
rural economics. If the hovel be wanted, let it ap- 
pear; and, as a side screen, the barn and rick yard 
are admissible ; while the dove house and poultry 
yard may enter more freely into the composition. 

In fine, the Ornamented Cottage ought to 
exhibit cultivated Nature, in the first stage of 
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refinement. It ranks next above tlie ftrm house. 
The plain garb of rusticity may be set off to ad- 
vantage; but the studied ornaments of art ought 
not to appear. That becoming neatness, and those 
domestic convenieiicies, which render the rural 
life agreeable to a cuhivated mind, are all tliat 
should be aimed at. 



SECTION THE FOURTH. 



THE VILLA. 



HERE/ a style very different from the pre- 
ceding, ou^ht to prevail : It ought to be elegant^ 
richy or grand^ according to the style of the house 
itself, and the state of the surrounding country; 
the principal business of the artist being to connect 
these two, in such a manner, that the one shall not 
appear naked or flareinar, nor the other desolate 
and inhospitable. 

If the house be stately, and the adjacent country 
rich and highly cultivated, a shrubery may in- 
tervene, in which Art may shew her utmost skill. 
Here, the artist may even be permitted to pfaj at 
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landscape : for a place of this kind being supposed 
to be small, the intention principally ornamental^ 
and the point of view, probably, confined simply 
to the house, side screens may be formed, and near 
grounds laid out, suitable to the best distance that 
can be caught. 

•» 

If buildings, or other artificial ornaments abound 
in the offscape, so as to mark it strongly, they 
ought also to appear, more or less, in the near 
grounds : if the distance abound with wood„ the 
near grounds sliould be thickened, lest baldness 
should offend ; if open and naked, elegance rather 
than richness ought to be studied, lest heaviness 
should appear. 

It is far from being any part of our plan to cavil 
unnecessarily at artists, whether living or dead ; 
we cannot, however, refrain from expressing a 
concern for the almost total neglect of the princi- 
ples here laid down, in the prevailing practice of a 
late celebrated artist, in ornamenting the vicinages 
of villas. We mention it the rather, as Mr. Brown 
seems to have set i lie fashion^ and we are sorry to 
find it copied by the inferior artists of the day. 
Without any regard to uniting the house with the 
adjacent country, s^nd, indeed, seemingly without 
any regard whatever to the oSscape, one invariable 
plan of erabellishmept prevails; namely, that of 
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stripping the near ground, entirely naked, or 
almost sOy and surrounding it with a wavy border 
ei shrubs, and a gravel walk ; leaving the area, whe- 
ther large or small, one naked sheet ofgreensward. 

* In small confined spots, this plan may be eli*- 
gible. We dislike those bolstered flower beds, 
which abound in the' suburbs of the metropolis, 
where the broken ground sometimes exceeds the 
lawn : nevertheless, to our apprehension » a simple 
border, round a large unbroken lawn, only serves 
to shew what moi-e is wanted. Simplicity in gene- 
' ral is pleasing; but even simplicity may be carried 
to an extreme, so as to convey no other idea than 
that of poverty and baldness. Besides, how often 
do we see in natural sceneiy , the holly and the fox- 
glove flourishing at the foo't of an oak, and the 
primrose and the campion adding charms to the 
hawthorn 5 scattered over the pastured lawn? And 
we conceive that groups and single trees, footed 
with evergreens and native flowers, and masses, as 
well as borders of shrubs, are admissible in orna* 
menial^ as well as in natural scenery. 

The species of shrub should vary with die inten^ 
tion. If the principal intention be a winter retreat, 
evergreens, and the early-blowing shrubs, should 
predominate; but, in a place to be frequented in 
summer and autumn, the deciduous tribes ought 
chiefly to be planted. 
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SECTION THE FIFTH. 



PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE. 

HERE, the whole art centers. The artist has, 
here, full scope for a display of taste and genius. 
He has an extent of country under his eye, and 
will endeavour to make the most of what nature 
and accident have spread before him. 

Round a Principal Reisidence, a gentleman may 
be supposed to have some considerable property, 
and it is not a shrubery and a ground only, which 
fall under the consideration of the artist : he ought 
to endeavour to disclose to the view, either from ^ 
the house or some other point, as much as he con- 
veniently can of the adjacent estate. The love of 
possession is deeply planted in every man's breast; 
and places should bow to the gratification of their 
owners. To curtail the view by an artificial side 
screen, or any other unnatural machinery, so as to 
deprive a man of the satisfaction of overlooking 
his own estate, is an absurdity which no artist 
ought to be permitted to be guilty of. It is very 
difierejati however, where the property of ano(;hcr 
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intrudes upon the eye : Here, the view may, with 
some colour of propriety, be bounded by a woody 
screen. 

After what has been said under the head Gene- 
NAL Application, little remains to be added , here. 
Indeed, it would be in vain to attempt to lay down 
particular rules : different places are marked by 
sets of features, as different from each other, as are 
those of men's faces. Much must be left to the 
skill and taste of the artist; and let those be what 
they may, nothing but mature study of the natural 
abilities ofthe particular place to be improved, can 
render him equal to the execution, so as to make 
the most of the materials that are placed before 
him. 

Some few general rules m'ay, nevertheless, be laid 
down. The appioach ought to be conducted in 
such a manner, that the striking features of the 
place shall burst upon the view at once : no trick, 
however, should be made use of: all should appear 
to fall in naturally. In leading towards the house, 
its direction should not be fully in front, nor exactly 
at an angle, but should pass obliquely upon the 
house and its accompaniments; so that their po- 
sition with respect to each other, as well as the 
perspective appearance of the house itself, may 
vary at every step : and, having shewn the front 
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and the principal wing, or other accompaniment, 
to advantage, the approach should wind to the 
back front, which, as has been already observed, 
ought to lie open to the park or pastured grounds. 

The improvements, and the rooms from which 
they are to be seen, should be in unison. Thus, 
the view from the drawing room should be highly 
embellished, to correspond with the beauty and 
elegance within : everything, here, should be^J?- 
minine — elegant — beautiful — such as attunes the 
mind to politeness and lively conversation. The 
breakfasting room should have more masculine 
objects in view : wood, water, and an extended 
country for the eye to roam over ; such as allures 
us, imperceptibly, to the ride or the chace. The 
eating and banqueting rooms need no exterior al- 
lurements. 

There is a harmony in taste, as in music : 
variety, and even wildness, in its proper place, 
may be admitted ; but discord cannot be allowed* 
If, therefore, a principal Residence be so circum- 
stanced, as to consist of properties totally irrecon- 
cileable, the parts ought, if possible, to be sepa- 
rated in such a manner, that, like the air and the 
recitative, the adagio and the allegro, in music, 
they may set off each other's charms by the con- 
trast. 
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DIVISION THE FOURTH. 



PRACTICAL REMARKS 



ON 



ORNAMENTED PLACES. 

JtIAVING attempted, in the foregoing pages, 
, to lay down some general principles of the 
Rural Art, and having endeavoured to convey 
some general ideas, concerning the application 
of these principles, we now proceed to illustrate 
them farther, by such practical remarks as have 
occurred to us, on examining the different places 
which have more particularly engaged our at- 
tention. 



section the first. 
PERSFIELD. 

FORMERLY the seat of Mr. Morris, near 
Chepstow, in Monmouthshire, — a place upon 
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which Nature has been peculiarly lavish of hei^ 
favours, and which has been spoken of, by different 
writers, in the most flattering terms, — was our 
first place of study, 

Persfield is situated upon the banks of the ri- 
ver Wye, which divides Giocestershire and Mon- 
mouthshire, and which was formerly the boun* 
dary between England and Wales. The general 
tendency of the river is from North to South ;> 
but, about Persfield, it describes, by its wind4 
ing course, the letter S, somewhat compressed, so 
as to reduce it in length, and increase its width. 
The grounds of Persfield lire lifted high above the 
bed of the river, shelving (from the brink of a lofty 
and steep precipice), towards the South West. 

The lower limb of the letter is filled with 
Perse-wood J which makes a part of Persfield ; but 
is, at present, an impenetrable thicket of coppice** 
wood. This dips to the South East, down to the 
water's edge ; and, seen firom the top of flic oppoi 
site rock, has a good effect. 

The upper limb receives the farms o!l Llancot; 
rich ar\d highly cultivated : broken into inclo- 
sures, and scattered with groups and single trees : 
two well looking farm houses, in the center, and a 
neat while chapel, on one side : altogether, a lovely 
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little paradisaical spot. The lowliness of its situa- 
tioa stamps it with an air of meekness and humi- 
lity ; and the qatural barriers which surround it 
add that of peacefuhiess and security. These 
picturesque &rms do not form a low flat bottom, 
subject to be overflowed by the river ; but take 
the form of a gorget^ rising fullest in the middle, 
and falling, on every side, gently to the brink of 
the Wye; except on the East side, where the top 
of the gorget leans, in an easy manner, against a 
range of perpendicular rock ; as if to shew its 
disk with advantage^ to the walks of Persfield. 

This rock stretches across what may be called 
the Isthmus, leaving only a narrow pass down 
into the fields of Llancot, and joins the principal 
range of rocks at the lower beud of the river. 

To the North, at the head of the letter, stands 
an immense rock (or rather a pile of immense 
rocks heaped one upon another) , called Wiudcliff*; 
the top' of which is elevated as much above the 
grounds of Persfielcl, as those are above the fields 
of Llancot. 

These several rocks, with the wooded precipices 
on the side of Persficld, form a circular inclosure, 
about a mile in diameter, including Perse-wood, 
Llancot, the Wye, and a small meadow, lying 
at the foot of Windcliff*. 
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The grounds are divided into the upper and 
lower lawns *, by the approach to the house : a 
small irregular building ; standing near the brink 
of the precipice ; but facing down the lower lawn : 
a beautiful ground, falling * precipitately every 

* way into a valley which shelves down in the 
middle;' and is scattered with groups and single 
trees in an excellent style. 

The view from the house is soft, rich, and 
beautifully picturable : — the lawn and woods of 
Pers field, and the opposite banks of the river: — 
the Wye, near its mouth, winding through ' mea- 

* dows green as emerald,' in a manner peculiarly 
gracefijl : — the Severn, here very broad, backed 
by the wooded and highly cultivated hil^s of 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire. 
Not one rock enters into the composition : — The 
whole view consists of an elegant arrangement of 
lawn, wood, and water. 

The upper lawn is a less beautiful ground, and 
the view from it, though it command the * culti- 

* vated hills and rich vallies of Monmouthshir^/ 

* Mr. Wheatley sajrs, the park contains about three hun- 
dred acres ; but we think the two lawns cannot contain so 
much ; and if the hanging wood ?t the bottom of the lower 
lawn, with the face of the Precipice and Perse- wood be added, 
they contain a great deal more. 

Vol. I. U 
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bounded by the Severn, and backed by the Men- 
dip-hills, is much inferior to that from the house. 

To give variety to the views from Persfield, to^ 
disclose the native grandeur which surrounds it, 
and to set off its most striking features to advan- 
tage, walks have been cut through the woods, — 
and on the face of the parecipice, — which border 
the grounds to the South and East. The viewer 
enters these walks at the lower comer of the 
lower lawn. 

The first point of view is marked by an alcove^ 
from which are seen the bridge and the town of 
Chepstow, with its castle situated, in a remarkable 
manner, on the very brink of a perpendicular rock, 
washed by the Wye : and, beyond these, the Se- 
vern shews a small portion of its silvery surface.. 

Proceeding a little farther along the walk, a 
view is caught, which the pencil might well copy, 
as a complete landscape : The castle, with the ser- 
pentine part of the Wye below Chepstow, inler* 
mixed in a peculiar manner with the broad wa- 
ters of the Severn, form the middle ground ; which 
is backed by distant hills : the rocks, crowned 
with wood, lying between the alcove and the 
castle, to the right; and Castlehill farm, elevated 
upon the opposite banks of the river, to the left — 
form the side skreens. 
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This point is not marked, and must frequently 
be lost to the stranger. 

The grotto, situated at the head of Perse-wood, 
commands a near view of the opposite rocks :— - 
magnificent beyond description 1 The littleness of 
human art was never placed in a more humiliating 
point of view : — the cascle of Chepstow, a noble 
fortress^ is, compared with these natural bulwarks, 
a mere house of cards. 

Above the grotto, upon the isthmus of the 
Persfield side, is a shrubery: — strangely mis- 
placed I an unpardonable intrusion upon the native 
grandeur of this scene. Mr. Gilpin*s observations 
upon this — as they are updn most occasion^ — ^are 
just. He says, * It is pity the ingenious Embel- 

* lisherof these scenes could nothave been satisfied 

* with the great beauties of Nature which he com- 

* manded. The shruberies he has introduced in 

* this part of his improvements, I fear will rather 

* be esteemed paltry.* — — r-* It is not the shrub 

* which offends : it i^iht formal introduction o^iu 

* Wild underwood may be an appendage of the 
^ grandest scene : it is a beautiful appendage, A 

* bed of violets or of lillies may enamel the ground 

* with propriety at the foot of an oak ; but, if you 

* introduce them artificially in a border, you intro- 
' duce a trifling formality, and digrace the noble 
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* object you wish to adoril,'— ^Gilpin en tKe 

The walk now leaves the wood, and opens upon 
the lower lawn, until coming near the house it en* 
ters the alarming jMiecipice £icing Llancot ; wind- 
ing along the £u:e of it, m a manner which does^ 
great honour to the artist* Sometimes the frag- 
ments of rock, which fall in its way, areavoided^ 
at other times, partially removed, so as to conduct 
the path along a ledge car\'ed out of the rock ; 
and in one instance, a huge fragment, of a some- 
what conical shape, and many yards high, is per* 
forated ; the path leading through its base. This is. 
a thought which will hand down, to future times,, 
the greatness of Mr. Morris's taste: the design 
and the execution are equally great: not a mark 
of a tool to be seen ; all appears perfectly natural.^ 
The archway is made winding, ^so that, on the 
approach, it appears to be the movith of a cave; 
and, on a nearer view, the idea is strengthened by 
an allowable deception; a black dark recess, on 
the side next the cliff, which, seen from the en- 
trance before the perforation is dicovered, appears 
to be the darksome inlet into the body of the 
cav9« 

• This shrubeiy was not introduced, as a t»LACE or 
VI Bw ; but merely as a pleas)ire-ground» or flower garxfeiu 
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From this point, that vast inclosure of rocks and 
precipices, which marks the peculiar magnificence 
of Persfield, is seen to advantage. The area, con- 
taining, in this point of view, the fields of Llancot 
and the lower margin of Perse- wood, is broken, in 
a manner peculiarly picturesque, by the graceful 
winding of the Wye ; /here washing a low grassy 
shore, and there sweeping at the feet of the rocks, 
— which rise in some places perpendicular from the 
water : but in general they have a wooded offset at 
the base ; above which they rise to one, two, or 
perhaps three or four hundred feet high ; exposing 
their ample fronts, silvered by age, and bearded 
with ivy, growing out of the wrinkle-like seams . 
and fissures. If one might be allowed to compare 
the paltry performances of art with the magnifi- 
cent works of nature, we should say, that this in- 
closure resembles a prodigious fortress, which has 
lain long in ruins . It is, in reality, one of nature's 
strongholds ; and, as such, has probably been fre- 
quently made use of. — Across the isthmus, on the 
Gloucestershire side, there are the remains of a 
deep intrenchment, called to this day the Bulwark; 
and tradition still teems with the extraordinary 
warlike fe^ts, that have been performed among 
this romantic scenery. 

From the perforated rock, the walk leads down 
to the cold bath (a complete place), seated about 
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the midway of the precipice, in this part less steep : 
and, from the cold bath, a rough path winds down 
to the meadow, by the side oi the Wye, from 
whence the precipice, on the Persfield side, is 
seen with every advantage : the giant fragments., 
hung with shrubs and ivy, rise in a ghastly man- 
ner, from among the underwood, and shew them- 
selves in all their native savageness*. 

From the cold bath upward, a coach road (very 
steep and difficult) leads to the tojrof the cliflf, at 
the upper corner of the upper lawn. Near the top 
of the road, is^ a point which commands one of 
the most pleasing views of Persfield. The Wye, 
sweeping through a grassy vale, which opens to 
the left : Llancot, backed by its rocks, with the 
Severn immediately behind them, appearing, in 
this point of view, to be divided from the Wye, 
by only a sharp ridge of rock, with a precipice 
on either side : and, behind the Severn, the vale 
and wooded hills of Gloucestershire, 

From this place, a road leads to the top of Wind- 
cliflf — astonishing sight I The face of nature pro- 

* There is another way down into this meadow : a kind of 
winding staircase, furrowed out of the face of the precipice, 
behind the house, and leading down into a walk, made on the 
pide of the river ; but being at present out of repair, the 
descent, this way, js rendered very difficultjj ^nd somewhat 
dangerous. 
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bably affords not a more magnificent scene ! Llan- 
cot in all its grandeur ; the grounds of Persfield; 
the castle and town of Chepstow; the graceful 
windings of the Wye below, and its conflux with 
the Severn : to the left, the forest of Dean : to the 
right, the rich marshes and picturesque mountains 
of South Wales : a broad view of the Severn, 
opening its sea-li)ce mouth ; also the conflux of 
the Avon, with large ships at anchor in King« 
road, and vessels of different descriptions under 
sail : Aust-Cliff, and the whole vale of Berkeley, 
backed by the wooded swells of Gloucestershire ; 
the view teminating in clouds of distant hills, 
rising one behind another, until the eye becomes 
unable to distinguish the earth's billowy surface 
from the tlouds themselves*. 

Were we to suggest the farther improvement of 
, this place, it would be to separate the sublime from 
the beautiful \ so that in viewing the one, the 
eye might not so much as suspect that the other 
was near. 

Let the hanging walk be conducted entirely along 
the precipices, or through the thickets, so as to 

• The waters of the Severn and Wye, being principals in 
these views, and being subject to the ebbings and flowings of 
the tide, which, at the bridge of Chepstow, rises to the almost 
incredible height of forty or fifty feet 5 it follows, that the 
time of spring tide and high water is the properest time for 
going over Persfield. 
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disclose the natural scenery^ without once disco- 
vering the Ijawn, or any other acquired softness* 
Let the path be as rude as if trodden only by wild 
beasts and savages, and the resting places, if any, 
\as rustic as possible. 

Erase, entirely, the present shrubery, and lay 
out another, as elegant as nature and art could rejii« 
der it, before the house, swelling it out into the 
lawn, towards the stables; between which and the 
kitchen garden make a narrow winding entrance. 

Convert the upper lawn into a deer paddock, 
suffering it to run as wild, rough, and forest-like, 
as total negligence would render it* 

The viewer would, then, be thus conducted: 
He would enter the hangiyig x&alk by a sequestered 
path at the lower corner of the lawn*, pursuing it' 
through the wood to beneath the grotto ; and round 
the head land, or winding through Perse- wood, to 
the perforated rock and the cold bath ; without 
once conceiving an idea (if possible) that art, or 
at least that much art, had been made use of, in 
disclosing the natural grandeur of the surround- 
ing objects; which oUght to appear as if they 

• A young plantation, below the entrance into the lower 
lawn, has been placed as it were for that purpose. 
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presented themselves to his view, or at most, as if 
nothing was wanted, but his own penetration and 
judgement, to find them out. The walk should, 
therefore, be conducted in such a manner, that the 
breaks might be natural, yet the points of view 
obvious, or requiring nothing but a few blocks or 
stones to mark them. A stranger, at least, wants 
tio seat here ; he is too eager, in the early part of 
his walki to think of lounging upon a bench. 

From the cold bath he would ascend the steeps 
near the top of which, a commodious bench or 
benches might be placed : the fatigue of ascending 
the hill would require a resting place; and there 
are few points, which afford a more pleasing 
view than this ; it is grand, without being too 
broad and glaring. 

From these benches he would enter the forest 
part. Here the idea of Nature in her primitive 
state would be strengthened : the roughnesses and 
deer to the right, and the rocks in all their native 
wildness to the left. Even Llancot might be shut 
out from the view, by the natural shrubery of the 
cliff. The Lover's Leap, however (a tremen- 
dous peep), might remain; but no benches, nor 
other work of art, should here be seen. A natural 
path, deviating near the brink of the precipice, 
would bring the viewer down to the lower corner 
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of the park ; where benches should be placed in ai 
liappy pointy so as to give a full view of the rocks 
and native wiidnesses, and, at the same time, hide 
the farm houses, fields, and other acquired beauties 
of Llancot. 

Having satiated himsdf with this savage scenes 
he would be led, by a still rustic path, through the 
labyrinth — when the shrubery , the lawn, with all 
its appendages, the graceful Wye and the broad 
silver Severn, would break upon the eye, with 
every advantage of ornamented nature ; the tran- 
sition could not fail to strike* 

From this soft scene, he would be shewn to the 
lop of WindcliflF, where, in one view, he would 
unite the sublime and beautiful of Persfield. 



SECTION THE SECOND. 



S T O W E. 



THE next place we went over, previously to 
the composition of the foregoing part of this work, 
was Stowe, near Buckingham, the seat of Earl 
Temple, now the Marq,uis of Buckingham: 
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a place which, on many accounts^ claims an early- 
attention *• 

Stowe is a creation of art, a contrast to Pers- 
field. It was among the first places which were 
formed on the principles of modern taste ; and 
might be said to give birth to the profession ; as 
being the seminary in which the genius of the 
great professional Artist, Brown, was unfolded. 

Stowe is situated in a cuhivated country, with 
a surface somewhat billowy, but without the ad- 
vantage of bold distant views, to give it feature 
and efiect. The ornamented grounds are ex- 
tensive ; containing, we were told, near four hun- 
dred acres ; defined by a sunk fence ; and includ- 
ing a dip or shallow valley, through which a rill 
naturally ran. 

Out of these slender materials; by the means of 
this tame valley, and this inconsiderable Stream ; 
all that is beautiful at Stowe has been formed : ,the 
rest is planting and masonry ; the mere work of 
men's hands : facts which prove the excellency 
of the art of which we are writing; evincing its 
infant powers in ^ very extraordinary manner. 

• This place was seen iiJuPctobcr 1783. 



The groundg were originally outlined by Loro 
GoBHAM. The lower, or ** old part," was laid 
out by Love (to whose history we cannot speak )« 
The upper, or ** new part," by Brown, whose 
works, we believe, remain as yet the only public 
records of his history ! * 

The old part is marked by a lake, or irregu- 
lar piece of water, of about ten acres in extent ; 
producing in itself, and with the wood on its mar- 
. gin, a pleasing eficct; but the cascade, which is 
occasionally played off from this reservoir, is a 
trick unworthy of Stowe, and the art to which 
Stowe owes the beauties it p9ssesses. A water- 
fall, in a tame site, is unnatural ; and the circunot- 
stance of waiting until it be let off, renders it 
almost ridiculous. 

The new part is equally marked by a river, 
formed with judgement, and good efiect; as occu- 
pying the lowest ground ; winding, naturally, in 
the bottom of the valley. 

• The above particulars we had from an intelligent guide, 
who had lived forty years at Stowe, and who shewed the gar- 
dens some years for Brown; adding, that Brown lived 
eleven years, as gardener and bailiff t Stowe : that, during 
the latter part of his servitude, he had the liberty of laying 
out grounds for others ; that he made the Duke of Grafton's 
great water, while he lived at Stowe; and that from Stowe he 
went to Blenheim. 
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These Waters claim thie best attention of the 
rural artist: they are, indeed, the almost only 
subjects of study, at Stowe. The Planting hav- 
ing been done, at different times, by various hands^ 
and under a varying style of embellishment, has 
probkbly undergone much alteration, and has ac- 
quired a stiffness of outline, and a heaviness of 
composition. 

This heaviness of style is increased by a pro- 
fusion of Buildings ; thrown across each vista, 
and guarding each glade*. Art has evidently 
done too much at Stowe* It is over wooded and 
over built : every thing appears to be sacrificed to 
Temples ; an elegant arrangement of lawn, wood, 
and water, is seldom to be seen, in open day-light, 
in these grounds. We recollect but one : this is 
between the Palladian Bridge and the Gothic 
Temple, about half way up the rise ; where a 
sweet view of the river, with the lawns and wood 
on its banks, is caught : but this view being un» 
marked, it must frequently be passed unnoticed* 

• These Buildings^ we learnt from the same authority, 
are all by Browne except the Temple of Venus by Kent 
(circumstantial evidence that he had some share iti the plant- 
ing), and except xht Rotundo,2in^th^ Temple of Baccbusp, 
bySiRjoHNVANBURGH. Mr. Walpole, however, mentions 
G I BBS, as having had a part in these erections. — Anecd* of 
Paintings Vol. IV. p. 94. 
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We do not mean wholly to decry Ornamental 
Buildings, in embellished scenery. In places of 
magnitude, and where the higher degrees of em- 
bellishment are required, especially where a mag- 
nificent modem -built house forms a principal in 
the composition, Architectural Ornaments 
become in a degree requisite. But they should 
ever appear as Embellishments in a scene, and not 
assume the character of Principals ; unless, per- 
haps, in a sequestered part of extensive grounds, 
where no outlet to the eye, no ofiscape, can be 
had ; and, there, an ornamental building may ap- 
pear, as the Principal of an Interior, with ad- 
vantage. With a view to the study of this subor- 
dinate department of the Rural Art, no place, 
perhaps, is more worthy of the young Artist's at- 
tention than Stowe. 

In the higher part of these grounds ; near the 
fluted column, erected, if we recollect rightly, by 
Lady Cobham, to the merits of her husband, 
during his life-tirpe ; we were pleased to see some 
tufts of trees, shrubs, and flowers, growing pro- 
miscuously; and in the same natural way, in which 
we had long wished to see them, in ornamented 
Nature, These clumps are placed on the edge of 
the terrace, or unseen fence, which divides the kept 
grounds from the adjoining fields, — stocked with 
grazing cattle. They have, of course, a doubly 
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good effect ; as being in themselves ornamental, 
and as assisting to mix and assimilate the kept with 
the unkept grounds. For the latter purpose, how- 
ever, they were, at the time we saw them, in too 
high keeping: an error which a little neglect 
would soon rectify. 

'To detail the view from every Temple would 
convey little useful information to our readers. 
That from the Temple of Concord and Victory 
(erected, we believe, in honour of the great Lorp 
Chatham) is the most interesting of the interior 
views. It consists of a narrow grassy valley or 
dell, thickly wooded, on either side ; in a way 
which we not unfrequently see, in Nature. But 
the effect is hurt, by two side vistas opening, in 
a formal manner, upon two obeliscal buildings ; 
from which, in return, the Temple of Concord is 
seen. This sort of reciprocity of view may often 
be given with good effect. But it should ever 
appear as an effect of accident, rather than of 
design, and cannot please when introduced in a 
forced or formal manner. 

The eye having dwelt awhile, with pleasure^ 
in this hollow glade, something unnatural in the 
shelving of the ground was perceived. On closer 
examination, and still closer enquiry, this beauti^ 
ful dell was found to be a work of art : not set about. 
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however, with the intent to produce an artificial 
valley, but an artificial river ! 

This miscarriage is not brought forward, here, 
in detriment to the professional character of Mr. 
Brown. Every novice, in every art, is liable to 
commit errors ; and one mistake, in the course of 
an extensive practice, is but a single blot in writing 
a volume. We produce it as a lesson for young 
artists* Water can seldom be retained with ad- 
vantage, in upland situations ; even where the sub* 
stratum is retentive. In places where this is ab- 
sorbent, and where the neighbcurhood affords no 
materials' to correct the defect, it is in vain to at- 
tempt it. 

Mr . Brown, however, on discovering his error, 
had great merit in the manner of correcting it. 
Sloping away the bank of thie river, and thus form- 
ing a valley, instead of returning the excavated ma- 
terials to their former state, shewed, in a favor- 
able light, his talent for expedient. In the case 
under notice, the effect of the grassy dell is infi- 
nitely better, than any which a weed-grown canal 
could ever have produced ; beside the injury which 
water, pent up in that situation, must have done to 
the grounds that lie below. A man may discover 
as much talent, in making a retreat, as in gaining 
a victory. 
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SECTION THE THIRD* 

FISHERWICK. 

r 

\ 

THE Seat of the Marquis of Donegall, 
near Lichfield, was the next place which parti- 
cularly eogaged our attention*. 

The natural situation of Fisher wick is still 
gentler than that of S to we; where some undulation . 
of surface gives a degree of variety to the grounds 
themselves, and where distancesi though seldom 
interesting, are sometimes caught* But the site of 
Fisherwick is a flat, without any relief to the eye ; 
except some rising grounds on the banks of the 
Tame ; which, however, though beautiful in diem- 
selves, are not seen from Fisherwick, widi ad« 
vantage; and except a gentle swell of ground, 
which rises behind the house, and which has been 
judiciously chosen as the more immediate site of 
embellishment* 

At the foot of this swell, ran a considerable 
rivulet, or small brook, severing it Ifrom the house 

* In NovMnber 1784, and June 1785. 

Vol. I. X 
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and- park : a flat infertile heath ; such as we sec 
in various parts of this island ; and such as never 
fails to disgust the eje ; more, perhaps, than any 
otlier passage ot surface^ which the island affords. 

The embellishments have been effected by 
breaking the greensward of the rising ground, be- 
himl the house, with planting; the boldest and 
most beautiful part of it being judiciously preserved 
in lawn, — scattered "with grbupes and single trees. 
The fuither extremity is a continued grove ; and 
the poinl towards the h6use i^ also pfefiied ; to 
hide the Icftchdn garden,- and to give to this con- 
fined site, all the feature and expression it was 
capable of receiving. ' 

' In the dip, between the garden- and the park, in 
which the rivulei: formerly ran, abroad reach of 
WATER is formed ; winding up to a large and well 
bulk stone brido-e, over which the road from 
Licli field passes ; and its margins are wellwooded : 
circumstances that unite in giving this Rfeach of 
Water, as seen from the Grounds, every pictur- 
able advantage of a natural River of the first 
magnitude. 

Immediately below this Reach, an irrecrular 
bason, or lakelet is formed with the passing stream. 
1 liis bason is open, on gne side, to ihe windows; 
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^ut is judiciously backed by planting; and 
produces a beautiful effect, as seen from the 
house*. 

In the front. of the house, the lawn swells out 
fiilly to the park ; from which it is separated by a 
well managed Bunk fence. This lawn shelves 
down, towards the banks of the Tame (deep sunk, 
unsightly, and unseen, from the grounds of Fisher- 
wick), and embrace^.the unwooded margin of the 
lower water. It is naked ; except in so far as it is 
broken by an an aged Sycamore in the principal 
front of the house, — one or moregroupes of Planes 
in the East front, — and an irregular mass of shrubs, 
well placed upon the brink of the sunk fence, 
against the park. 

The PABrK, containing some five hundred acres, 
is encircled, in great part, by skreen plantations; 
on the outside of which is a public road ; on the 
inner side, a chain of Oaks and Elms, placed at 
such a distance from the paling, as to form a drive 
round the park; whose flat ted, surface is broken, 
and relieved, by large circular clumps ; chiefly of 

• This effect, however, is, in our opinion, much injured, by 
a noisy cascade, which is formed between these two waters, 
under the windows of the library. A pebbled stream, shaded 
by Alders, or other Aquatics, would, we think, have bcca 
more in character with the site. 
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Scotch Firs ; with single tre^s interspersed, M 
add to the variety. 

The House is a large and splendid pile of 
building,— in the best style of modern architecture ; 
and, near the summit of the swell, by the side of 
the lawn, and under the shelter of the more distant 
grove, which have been mentioned, stands a superb 
Conservatory; — a conspicuous object froni the 
approach, and the only conspicuous building in 
the grounds of Fisherwick* . 

The principal Approach is across the park> 
which it enters at a considerable distance from 
the house : nevertheless, its two open fronts are 
seen from the entrance, and are kept all the way 
in view from the road ; which, however, does not 
lead in a direct line to the house ; but bends some- 
what to the right of it, to give a fuller view of the 
grounds (wliich in this line of approach lie to the 
right of the house), as well as of the second or East 
front ; but arriving near die house and grounds, it 

• A CoNSBR VATORT, however^ though it may appear ad- 
vantageously, as the principal of an interior, is not ornamental^ 
in composition. To render it fit, as a receptacle of tender 
plants, too large a surface of glass is required, to. admit of ar- 
chitectural proportion. We speak of the south front of thjf 
species of building : the north front* being susceptible of 
ornament> may be rendered pltturable in composition* 
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t2kt$ a^ bole! itweep across the principal front, as 
.with the intention of passing them entirely ; in a 
directioni however, so oblique, as to reach the 
. line, of front at the ofiBces, adjoining to the house; 
where, bending sharply to the right, it enters the 
lawn, and terminates at a suberb portico, in the 
^principal front. 

This approach, though in the main part it is 
admirably conducted, has two objectionable thingjs 
belonging to it. The house, as seen from the 
park gate, at more than half a mile distance, ap- 
pears a confused mass of building : not a feature 
can be. distinguished : it is some time before the 
eye determines whether it is one or two fronts 
that are approached. The grounds, too, at that 
distance are indiscriminate ; the whole assemblage 
has the effect of a distant prospect, seen from an 
eminence. Beside, the. unbroken flatness, between 
the house and the entrance into the pailc^ offends. 
Had a few of the masses of planting, whjch are 
scattered over the park, been placed between the 
lodges and the house^ the road winding, c^ity 
through. them, until it had reached the first bepd 
which has been mendoned, the efi&ct would jiaye 
been bcitter. On leaving the skreen of wood to 
the left, the grounds and house would, io^that case 
IraJb upon the eye, in their fiillest splendor 4nd 
in the jbest point of view. 
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'Jts (ermina'tioh is also rendered objectionable^' 
hy entering the lawn: but, at Fisherwitk, "thl* 
could not easily' be avoided: the cfEce^ occupy 
the third front. The artifice of passing the priii- 
cjpal front, and then returning to it, is the mo^^c 
venial, as some elegant pilasters, placed on the 
back part of the portico, and apparently mdvir^ 
behind the stately columns in front, as they are 
passed, produce a pleasing effect. Beside, by this 
ftj'ntriv^ricc,' i\\e gate of the lawn is brought hear 
the "offices, and an unsightly entrance, in the im- * 

mediate front of the house, evaded. 

■ • .••■■• . . I 

A MERE State entrance itn^y be permitted within 
^barriered grounds. But n^ny are the inconve- 
niences and' embarrassments avoided, by termi- 
hating the approach, at an unguarded front. . 

n ■ 

But, peril aps, the most objectionable part of 
the bpev'ations, at Fisherwick, is that of encum- 
beririg the park with Firs. It may not, however, 
fee too lale to set about cdrrecting th6 error. The 

,^ Scotch Fir, in genial Situations, is not of lortg 
dUratiori ; soon acquires its^iighest statfe of pr6- 
JStableriess ;' and it might; be right, now,' to form 
massess of deciduous trees, Various in eittnt and 

roudiiie, in the interspaces of the preserirrrariijA, 
which may be gradually remove J, as thfy*^- 
come ripe, and as the decldubns frees 'nliy*riic ihto 
sufficient importance, to appear alone. 
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. f jOjf tb?_ mjQr^ :WgW:f : embellijsLcd grounds . of 

Fi;shjeryvklq, if..iVQuld be difiicultjto say toomuch.: 

- eye^ iii tb^ reclusp pJu*ts, we find fubjects of in- 

{^(ru^tioq. A secluded lawn, in tl?e wopded quarter^ 

: belwe^fl the.gre.ia,t v^aier and die park, has a charm^ 

'I ing effect. A lawn amidst extended wood affords 

th^ sameY^/^y.as a jaa^^s of wood .on a wide ex- 

^Tms .w6o^d'q.uai;>ter terminates at 4ihc oflScc*; 
: bein^ PV>t off fr.Oia tt^e 1^ wn before the • house, hy 
. the. iipad which. le^SjthTpugh the stable yards tp 
the ^ West frbqt j'/thf* ordinary, ajpp^oach to the 
hpi^SPsl And herfl^hejw^lk, lyhicljii^.Tnpds througji 
theshrubery, Je.eWs to. terminatejy:l^ut before it 
rc4ch^s.thee;ctremity^ it begins to sipjlf gradually^; 
and, in. proceeding,, dips beneath .an arichway, 
turned under th^: ro^d \ ^jscepdiiigi a^ leisurely, on 
the other side of it. until it is raised ito the^urfajce 
of the great lawn. By this admirable expedient, 
which may frequently -be copied .with equal ad- 
vantage, Ladies are enabled to make the entire 
circuit, of tlie grbund^* :>vi$bdut settling the foot on 
a c?rAi^ge roajd ^ ej^^ept that in the frpnt of tl\c 
house;, wjiichis highly. kept, and, j^, materials 
rernarJkably^goQcl. ^^ . - ?; . 



'•-.'• ' - < > ^ a. 

* ( 



: . Th^ f^lajnting,. ^q^i, ^j done in^a^m^gterly man- 
Ser : .tliq trees are :W!4licho^p,,.y^ii^^.^^^^ 
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Irell planted ; are every where luxuriant, atid- ftou- 
lishing. The Planes and American Firs, which 
are scattered in groups and single trees, over the 
bwns, and especially over a slope shelving to 
hanks of the Tame, are superiorly elegant. 



If we were to censure any part of the design, 

with respect to planting, it would be, in having, 

crouded the valley or dip, immediately behind the 

house, with forest trees ; which, with the water, 

added to the natural flatness of the situation, will 

'inutually contribute to render the house damp» 

"land the air unwholesome. Yet, foreseeing the 

charming efiect which lofty groves (such as the 

present plantations will probably become a century 

hence), embracing the house, will certainly have, 

we admit the propriety of the design : and a ju- 

'dicious possessor will endeavour to prevent the 

bad, without destroying the good, effect. 

Indeed, judicious as the interior arrangement 
and embellishment of the grounds of Fisherwick 
are in general, they have evidently been secondary 
considerations of the artist. His s[reat aim has 
obviously been to throw, the whole place, as seen 
from the approach, into one grand composition ; 
and he has succeeded. For in this point of view, 
the general assemblage is not only striking, as a 
' passage in oriiatnented nature ; but puts on an air 
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•f magnificence, which Fislierwick, tjken in de- 
tail, cannot clairit. Tlie p.irk, when crossed in 
the direction of the appr(>dch, .ippears extensive; 
a tuite of tneadoWs adjoining to it, and a further 
iuite, on the opposite side of" the Tame, encrease 
tlic app,irent extent of the place. The giouads, 
too, as seen from the near approach, hanging on 
the swell, and every way endless to the eye, con- 
tribute to its magnitude and grandeur. But what 
•dds most to this idea, and shows the talents of the 
artist in the most unequivocal ii^hl, is a visia, 
purposely left; between the groves which occupy 
the extremities of the embellished grounds, with 
an unseen fence, which lets m the summit of the 
swell, a rich itieadow or pasture ground, with the 
heads of some Lrge trees, wliich appear at different 
distances, beyond it ; thus conveying the idea of 
an extent of rich park lands; or of embellished 
grounds, in continuattpn to those which are imnje- 
diately under the eye. The House, too, stately 
and new, embosomed in aspiring groves, and 
backed by some Kne old trees that rl&e . above 
them, — cpnirlbutcs not a little lo make up an 
ASSEMBLAGE, which givcs the eye and the mind 
great eatislaclion, Blt the whole is Beown's. 
The grounds, the groves, the waters, and the 
house, are all his ewti. 
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■ SEG.TJON THE FOURTH. 
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THE LEASOWES. 

■ 

■ 

-'^ THE EEASOWES fell ntxt uiider view*. 

'Thi's'^^acel'was' laid oiit by its owner, the celc- 
brared ^et, Shenstgne ; who lived and died 
here,-'' ^'■-"■••' -'■'■' 



I . ' I 



r • • • . - 

It is situated in a detached part of Shropshire, 
I^l'ing between the counties of Worcester arid 
Snritenf. The iiti is more strongly featured than 
either bfthe- platen last decribed. It occupies the 
''broken slope oFohe of the nigged hills that form 
a considerable proportion of the surface of this 
^cdimty'; which abounds, for many miles round, 
• with picturable scenery : a species of country fre- 
' quently found, in the neighbourhoods of moun- 
' tains,— of whose style it partakes, in the general 
formation of its surface ; but is on a smaller scale, 
• and is less broken than mountain surfaces ; being 
generally covered with productive soil ; not ex- 
posing bare rocks, or broken precipices. 

• In June 1785, 
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The house ii- seated under tKebrow of a bold 
hang that overlooks the place ; but upon a rising 
^diind, Which U formed by ttvo narrow dells,' ths^ 
urii'te below 'it : thus occupying an elevated situa- 
tion^' near the center of the grounds; which it 
' coinfniAids;* without stahdifig too high and staring. 

. The approach is on the lower side of the 
gfounds, b^Idw the house; but there beingnd inn 
or accbtniiiibdatioiif near it ; and travelling, with a 
ftlhiid^ oh horseback, we left the public road fr6m 
!feirmingharti; bbfore we reached the foot of thfe 
hill ; and quitting our horses, entered the grouttdi, 
in a more elevated part, — aboyt the midway of 
the slope ';" ^hus .gaining, at once, some gederal 
idea of the site. ' - ■ j ' ; ^'^ i i 

.'With jthis first appearance of theplace we weife 

disappointed.' The groiihd seemed I^ b'rokferi» 

*and the character of the site less roniantifc, Ihih 

we expected.', Indeed, its character, in this liifife of 




tie" eye; witnac^ra 
Sioiple, If^autifUl vieW. ' '^^ '' - ^* ^ ^ - 






^xLLi*^d in \yith .a rnVdJ^pkih,'^'' were led 
down-to the IdWet corner of a pastiirfe grduhdj 
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where a bench mafks a wider, and more strongly 
featured view : the ground uncommonly fine : a 
heautifiil middle ground between two wooded 
akreens ; backed by a bold steep, also hung with 
wood. A group of Scotch Firs, old and raggedf 
on the near ground, it a pimple on this fine fac^^ 
*r-an honest front. 

Every part of a view, as each article of ifie 
.same. dress, should be in character: these ragged 

ill&voured Firs, staring on a rugged point, in a 
•rocky, ragged, picturesque scene, would be in 

place. 

Following the path, along the bottom of this 
interesting inclosure, we entered the larger dingle ; 
a deep rugged gulley , worn by torrents from the 
Jiills ; such as we see in every broken, hilly coun* 
try: vre.have crossed twenty such, as this was by 
.nature, in one morning's diversion, on the broken 
margin of the Vale of Pickering : and should pro- 
)bably have crossed this, unnoticed, had it not been, 
for a dirty little obelisque, bearing a Latin inscrip- 
tion, and a few seats^ which are scattered, here and 
there,, in what, if we recollect rightly, is named 
VirgWs Grave. This lettered retreat occupies ihe 
bank or brink of the dingle ; across which a dam 
; being thrown, a reservoir of water and a cascade 
•are at once formed : not a flight of steps ; but a 
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tolerable imitation of a natural waterfall,— of ten 
or more feet in height; and, below diis, a shorter 
£ili is seen» without a head of water. 

Unfortunately, however, for Art, she could 
not augment the stream; which is naturally much 
too slender, to give full effect to this ingenious 
device; sacred, we understood, to Venus. This 
cascade only plays occasionally ; and we arrived 
at an uninteresting moment 






Pursuing a path, down one side of the water- 
less channel, we came to a ' ^ root house**-— a rustic 
alcove ; and, passing through this, soon found our- 
selvesat the principal entrance : happily designed ! 
well calculated to impress the mind with romantic 
imagery ; and those who are desirous of being 
enchanted^ at the Leasowes, should certainly enter 
here. Indeed, the entire dingle, between this en- 
trance and the reservoir, is delightful ; or would ' 
be, if its native rill were permitted to gurgle in its 
own channel; which^ by nature or art, is happily 
strewed with stone and pebbles; and overhung 
with trees,**— that stretch their crooked arms, from 
the high rugged banks which accompany it; filling 
it with gloom, and an air of solitude ; which, in 
contrast io gayer scenery, is ev^ delightful . to 
minds bending willingly to contemplation* 
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How many.passages^ equally delightful, has Ns'' 
ture furnished, in this island. All diat art can add 
are rustic paths, to render thenj perviou3 tohuinad 
footsteps, with such resting places as fortuitous cir- 
cumstances will ever point 6i;t; as the shelf of a 
rock, the trunk of a fallen tree ; or natural coves 
in the banks, furnished with blocks or benches : 
a species of rural embellishment wjiich is procur- 
able at a small expence. 

The path, which accompanies this pebbly chan- 
nel, leads down to a pool of water, at the junc- 
tion of the two dells ; fed by this and. a sister rill,- 
which passes occasionally down. the furthcrbranch. 
Over this pool, the.church of Halea-owen, backed 
by a well broken distance, produce a picturable 
view ; and near this piece of \vatef , stands a mean- 
looking building,. or ruin, or either, named the 
Priory • 

' Proceeding up the dell, by a path which leads 
towards the house, we stooped into another rustic 
alcove, formed with the roots of trees, and calked 

with moss ; — above which appeared another dry 
cascade ! 

Wishing to see the economy and efiect of one 
of these ingenious contrivances, the person who 
had the care of the grounds obligingly indulged 
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i4s( and having examined thereservoir — a well 
sized horse pou! — and seen tlie stopjile, we inolc 
our seats in tlie root house, Jasi mentioneu, — 
wliere 

" 'Twas silence all and pleasing expectation — " 

At length, the water gushed out from among some 
large roots of a tree, lalling five or sjx feet perpen- 
dicular; presently we saw it again tnmbhngdovvn 
a.nm]ter preapiic (of three or four (eethigh) — and 
another; until my companion was in extacy. And 
having made a graceful sweep at mir feet, it hid 
^ts head among some roots and well formed rocks. 
*' Very pretty upon my wordl" And pray is 
rot the cascade of tin and horsebeans at Vauxhjll 
very pretty ? Quare^ Did Vaiixhall copy after tlie 
Leasowes, or the Leasowes after Vauxhall? 

Leaving our cool retreat, we climbed the steep : 
an ardous task in a hot day. But the view^ repaid 
us amply for the toil. The Cleiitand VA'ichbury 
Hills, Kinver Edj^e, with other piuluruhle emi- 
nences, form a variety of pleasinjr compositions. 
This natural gallery abounds with lounging places, 
and lon;^ inscriptions. The path, however, in tlie 
part which immediately overlooks the house and 
grounds of t'le Leasowes, is well conducted de- 
viating, naturally, and giving variety of view. 
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BcT, ia tfaefirthcrpvtofdkesBKSCoqi, mad 
iBTJvter ciom die BkceoSr^ 2 stxai riit walk, witfaa 
kttkiingr at oae end fa Temple of Paa, or of any 
other ddnr or deiziofi}, ani with a formal T&sta 
M tLe omlrDe of it, bneci ool at ri-^ht an^, in 
Lcndfxi and Wise*s best nunncr. appear in a 
€ac I fcuigiug. grove, iriiicfa ovcrlodcs the pastme 
jrcnnd we first e uie ie J , This part is profaabty 
of AMR anoenc dale than the rest. 

Fnn>nBC oandwes near our horses ^ve dispensed 
with the pnofiered display of the grand cascade^ 
and set oat for Harrier: leaving the Leaaowes, 
nocwithstUMting the day was peculiarly fiivorabk 
to shady grorcs and porlincr streams, somewliat 
disappointed. For what is it? An ornamented 
Eirm ? No siich thin^. What has farming to do 
wichTemples, Statues, Vases, Mottos, InscriptionSi 
Mock Pnories, and Artificial Cascades ? Yet do 
away these and who would visit the Leaso wes : for 
what would it be then? Why, what it is now 
held out to be ; an omamentul farm ; a lovely 
litde spot ! Let the paths and the benches (or 
more simple seats) remain : lay out others across 
the farm ; now seemingly much wanted : let the 
rills babble in rough stoney channels (no matter 
whether altogether natural, or assisted by art) , 
and if a head of water be deemed indispensable, letit 
be applied to the purpose of turning the wheel of 
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acorn.m;!!; ^ natural appendage to a faring; and. 
ever, a pleasing object in recluse scenerya Had 
poor Shenstone adopted this idea, in the outset of 
his plan, he might yet (1785) have lived to enjoy 
his place ; or, while he had lived, might have been 
happy. It was the expensive baubles we have seen, 
which threw him on the rack of poverty ; and pro- 
bably hastened the dissolution of an amiable and 
valuable man. Strewing pebbles in the channels 
of the rills, cutting the paths, and providing a few 
simple seals ; removing the deformities, and shew- 
ing the natural beauties of the place, and the dis- 
tances it commands, to advantage, would have 
been a comparatively small expence, which he 
might have coped with. But does not this view 
of the Leasowes suggest practical ideas? how 
many places there are, in this island, which, with 
a similar expence, might be rendered equally de- 
lightful. 



SECTION THE FIFTH. 

HAGLEY. 

THIS has long been celebrated as a show place; 
and is yet in high repute, if we may judge from 
the concourse of company and carriages which wc^ 

Vol. L Y 
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found at the inn. A king's plate, or' it music 
meeting, could not have created a greater {mstle. 

Haclet is situated only a few miles ffom the 
Leasowes ; in the same beautifully broken district* 
The site, lilce that of the latter, occupies the slope 
of an extended hill ; but the scale is larger, and the 
features more prominent and striking than those 
of the Leasowes. The principal feature is a bold 
headland, or hanging knoll; split by a chasm, 
down which a slender rill naturally trickled; but 
which is now interrupted by dams and cascades ; 
the whole thickly covered with wood, so that no • 
broken ground outwardly appears. 

At the foot of this hanging swell stands the 
house ; from which a still bolder steep is seen, at 
a short distance ; through an open valley or glade; 
formed by the wooded slope of the first mentioned 
hill, on one side, and by a shrubery grove, on the 
other. The house is surrounded by a lawn, of 
which the glade forms a part ; and, below the 
house and lawn, is an extent of meadow. 

The first view which strikes, at Hagley , is that 
from the house, up the glade which has been men- 
tioned, and which is scattered with beautiful Es- 
culuses, and margined with fullgrown tufted forest 
trees, which clothe the slope, and hang down in 
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loose festoons, at its feet; forming deep and dark 
recesses. The glade itself, sweeping round a bold 
festoon of this fbrest hang, is lost to the eye ; which 
now glances, across the public road (sunk low and 
unperceived ) to the face of Wichbury Hill ; a 
sublime pass4ge of ground; a tempdst wave of the 
Bay of Biscay. The part under yiewis a clps^ 
bitten sheep walk, scattered with groups and single 
tinees, ar^d terminating with a tall well proportion- 
ed obetisk, standing on the. summit of the hill* 
Ta the right, a grove of Scotch Firs, hanging on 
an almost perpendicular brow ; 2ind, embosomed 
in these, a sumptuous colonnade is seen. To the 
left, a lofty wood, which crowns the apparent 
summit on that part, and closes the view : the most 
striking composition of ground, wood, and turf, 
we have ever seen ; especially when the glaring 
white building in the Erst distance is covered^ 
as it may be, with a handsome tree in the fore- 
ground. 

Why the obelisk should please so fiilly in this 
view, is diflScult to be accounted for ; but seen as 
it is, terminating the view, and upon the summi^ 
of the hill, with no other ^back ground than the 
clouds, it certainly adds to the general efiect : — its 
colour is that of stone in the quarry ; its shape is 
finely proportioned : it is lightness and elegance 
itself; perfectly according with the beautiful v€dx* 
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grounds; which, by the way, are hurt by a ragg^f 
aukward Pear tree, that ought to be removed. 

The church (alow building) which stands near 
the house, at the mbre immediate foot of the slope, 
is inveloped in a deep festoon of the forest trees 
that cover thisr magnificent feature of Hagley. 

Abov£ the church yard, is a remarkable con- 
geries of Limes, near sixty feet high, and fifty fec^ 
arm ; with a large Wych Elm, twenty-one Jfeet 
^irt ; and several other large old trees» 

A RILL prattling in a paved channel, by the side 
of the walk, which leads up to the cascade, and 
other interior operations, in this magnificent forest 
scenery, is a charming companion in a dry sultry 
season : unfortunately, too diy for the cascades of 
Hagley : the upper springs, which feed the reser-* 
voir, being dried up I a circumstance we seriously 
regretted : for, here, the site is such, as may be 
supposed to produce a natural cascade; lofty, steep, 
and strongly featured ; a wild mountain dingle : 
strangely disfigured by a polished rotundo, perched 
near the top of it; mixing in the view, as seen 
from the gapesee below, with the shaggy furniture 
of this finely savage scene; which, if it were sup- 
plied with a mountain torrent, would be at once 
grand and awful. 
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If art must needs meddle with natur<ll streams, 
how much more eligible are irregular falls, than 
flights of steps. In wild, romantic, and especially 
in rocky situations, Shensioniafi cascades may ever 
produce, momentarily at least, a pleasing effect. 
£ut let them appear in whatever situation they 
may, if a sufficient supply of water cannot be com- 
manded, to feed a perpetual fall, the reflections 
which follow the idea of playing them off*, as raree- 
shows, must ever lower the enjoyment. 

Beside the cascade, the interior of the wood 
contains grottos, statues, and fair buildings ; but' 
the fairer Oalcs with which this magnificent ground 
may be said to be loaded, and which prove k to 
have worn its present honors for some centuries 
past, give the mind the RiUer satisfaction. 

The views from the top of the park are grand 
and extensive; and the wood scene, fromT/wmsms 
Sealf is nobly fine ; but not jnore so than what we 
have seen frequently occur, in strongly featured 
woody countries. The view is much better, in. 
our eye, a little below ; — where Popes Btdlding 
is not seen ; the sequestered lawn which contains 
it is enough : a bench is here wanted. 

Upon the whole, Hagley, as the Lcasowes, has 
^len short of our expectation ; which had unfor- 
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tuDately been raised too high. The obelisk scene 
apart, we would not have ridden five miles to have 
seen it. The dingle, the wood scenes, the seques- 
tered lawns, and the fine timber, are doubtless kll 
charming objects; and, to those who have not 
been in the habits of viewing such scenery, it is 
worth SToios ten times that distance to see them. 

Indeed, throughout, there Is a greatness of taste, 
which does the noble artist, who embellished it, 
great honor. It is probable, however, that Lord 
Lyttelton was assisted, in his designs, by Mr* 
Shcnstoxe, and by other men of taste and genius, 
among whom he lived ; and often, no doubt, at 
Hagley. 

The cascade, and the classical allusions are after 
the manner of the Leasowes : — indeed the two 
places are evidently •f the sam germs ; their specific 
difference consisting in Hagley's being on a larger 
scale, more strongly featured, and morefuPy 
wooded. Their embellishments j as well ^ftiie 
views from them, are very similar. Xba3:^ges, 
too, are similar : they are both of jjicin growing 
seedy. While they flourished uDtider the eyes of 
their designers, they were probably in better keep- 
ing. The Leasowes, however, is now as well kept, 
perhaps, as it ought to be ; and there is nothing 
strikingly negligent at Hagley. They have both 
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of them reached that state of maturity, when a 
polished neatness is less required^ than it is during 
the early bloom of embellished places. 



SECTION THE SIXTH. 

ENVILLE^ 

FROM Hagley we proceeded to Enville, the 
seat of the Earl of Stamford, in the same pic- 
turable district; leaving with reluctance a lovely 
view of Shropshire, as seen from the inn garden 
at Hagley; one of the most pleasing views this 
district had afibrded us. 

Enville, in situation, is similar to Hagley and 
the Leasowes. Tlie immediate site is the precipi- 
tous face of an extended hill, broken into furrows, 
and watered by rills ; of which there ixt two, as at 
the Leasowes, that unite near the house, at the foot 
of the slope* The site of Enville is the steepest, 
most lofty, and largest of the three : containing 
several hundred acres, divided chiefly into sheep 
walk and coppice wood, with kept grounds near 
the house, and with meadows and arable lands 
round the church and village, in the plain below. 
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In viewing these grounds, we were led to a 
summer-house-like building, at the immediate foot 
of the hill. It is situated upon the head of a small 
piece of water; beneath it, is a boat house; over 
it, a whimsical room ; with a large painted glass 
window, towards the water. Finding nothing here 
to entertain, we signified a desire to proceed ; but 
the guide (blockhead he for not amusing us better, 
or we for being in so great a hurry in so hot a day) 
informed us that a person had been sent to let off 
.the cascade: a piece of information which, after 
what we had hitherto seenof cascades, was no great 
inducement for us to delay. Presently, however, 
the window was thrown open ; and the most bril- 
lant scene we had ever beheld presented itself. A 
Shenstonian Cascade, in full flow and fury ; 
foaming and bellowing, as if the mountain were 
enraged : pouring down a river ©f water, white as 
snow, and apparently so copious, as to render our 
situation alarming; lest the house and its contents 
should be hurried away with the torrent. Had 
this scene broken upon the eye, abruptly and un- 
awares, our sensations might have been excited 
as strongly as they were, on the first sight of the 
rocks of Persfield. 

This house should contain something which 
would amuse every one, until the waters were laid 
on. The pool should be better covered from the 
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walk, in approaching it, and the lower part of the 
window be darkened, so that no water might be 
apprehended. If the opposite end of the room were 
first opened, to let in a view of the meadows, and 
tame country on that hand, it would not only help 
to amuse, but the contrast would assist in render- 
ing the cascade scene the more striking. 

The splendour of the water is greatly heightened 
by the laurels and darker evergreens, which stretch 
out their branches from the rugged banks of the 
furrow, or shallow dingle, down which the water 
is precipitated : the foam, and the spray which flies 
from it, here mixing with the foliage of the ever- 
greens, «ind there spreading over stoney surfaces; 
the steepness, the height, and the happy exposure 
ofthis fall — with the well judged distance at whicK 
it is placed from the eye — unite in rendering it one 
of the most sublime productions the hand of Art 
has effected in rural Scenery. 

Originally, a chapel shewed itself at the top 
ofthis cascade, as the rotundo now does over that 
of Hagley . Fortunately, however, it is, at present, 
hid in wood; so that nothing but water, wood, 
and apparent rock, now enter into the composition 
of this fascinating scene. We could have looked 
on it long, with rapture, had not reflection brought 
to our mind, that the reservoir was emptying! 
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Thif miscbinrous idea broke in upon onr 
ports, and bad nearly turned the whole into lidi* 
cule; until mounting the steep, examining the 
channel, and perceiving that, in some places, the 
water rolled over the dear native rock, a gkam of 
admiration returned* 

This wonderful piece of machinery (for such it 
may well be styled) receives its rapid movements 
from one small fountain ; which also supplies a 
cold bath, reclusely situated above the reservoir, 
which stores up its treasures, for the liberal pur« 
pose of bestowing them with greater profusion on 
the stranger who may ask so fair a boon* 

Crossing the head of the dingle, above the cold 
bath from whence the miracle-working water 
issues, the viewer is judiciously led to the edge of 
the wood, where some lovely views break abruptly 
upon him; composed of the Clent, Hagley, and 
M^ithhury hills ; — with the finely broken country 
about Stourbridge— uniting with the grounds of 
HiMLEY, — the residence of Lord Viscount 
Dudley. 

Re-entering the shade, we climbed a steep 
path, tlirough an extensive tract of coppice, 
until we reached the upper sheep walk ; a wide 
expanse of naked turf ; saving some tui^ of hoUie; 
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and a few scattered trees ; containing some hun- 
dred acres, sufficiently extensive to maintain seve- 
ral hundred sheep. 

Towards the center of this fine down, stands a 
white building, — the shepherd's lodge; in which 
the shepherd and his family reside. The principal 
part of it, however,* is Sited up as a lounging room 
and observatory, for which it is singularly adapted. 
Inelevation and exposure, it resembles Bardon hill, 
in Leicestershire ; which hill, it seems, is discernible 
from this pkce: from whence, ind from different 
parts^f the down, may be seen, on the other hand, * 
the Wrekin and the Welsh mountains, with the 
Malvern hills, and the hills of Gloucestershire, Scd* 

This building, however, does not appear with 
full advantage* It is too large, and too conspi- 
cuous^ for a shepherd's htit ; and too low and ill 
placed, as an observatory. A round tower, on a 
more elevated part of the down, would command 
no inconsiderable ^portion of the surface of this 
kingdom ; and could not fail of being instructive 
as well as entertaining, to those who make geogra- 
phical observation a part of their study, and one 
of their objects in travelling. 

' It would be equally reasonable, in the admirers 
of recluse landscape, to cavil at the practical 
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botanist, for being gratified arid instructed by the 
distinguishing characters of a plant, as to censure 
the practical geographer,— one, whose favorite pur- 
suit is to trace the greater outlines of the face of 
nature, — ^for being entertained and informed, dn 
viewing the distinguishing features of his native 
country. 

Leaving the upper sheip walk, we broke 
through a fresh part of the wood, into the further 
valley; a lovely well soiled glade; die fatting 
sheep walk ; which assimilates, in tjiis point of 
view, with the grounds of Himley ; these sister 
places happily playing off their charms to each 
other. 

Below this, iii a recluse part of the coppice, is 
a small sequestered lawn, with a cottage and aix 
aviary (apparently ill placed) with wild peafowls 
in the woods. And, below this the lower sheep 
walk, a plain incircled with wood. 

We now climbed the further side of the valley, 
to the upper shrubery ; where we were more than 
recompensed, by some stately Pines, — towering 
to the skies, and feathered to the grass ; and, from 
hence a kept walk and a border of shrubs led us 
down to the lower shrubery : delightful spot I The 
Pines, here, are nqt only clothed to the gras$, but 
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-spread their, mantles on the ground; and two sister 
Limes are in fuUdress negligees, with trains flowing 
some yards from their conical outlines^: with a 
prdfusion of beautiful shrubs, rising, out of the 
. softest turf we ever saw : we had not conceived that 
grass and trees, alone, were capable of producing 
so much richness and elegance. At the lower end 
of this shrubery^ the house is siitu^ted. 

What a charming residence J No wonder 
Lord S. should spend so large a portion of his 
time at Enville. But he gratifies not himself 
alone. His Lordship's liberality is equal to his 
taste. His gratifications arc^ heightened by those, 
even of the merest stangers, who seek enjoyment 
ill his place: giving orders that nothing may be 
omitted, which can afford them gratification. 

From what we could gather, on the spot, En- 
viLLE was originally designed by Mr. Sh£nston£. 
The cascade and the chapel are spoken of, with 
confidence, as his ; but much has been done by 
others. Mr. Grev, Lord Stamford's brother, 
has, of late years, done a great deal, and with good 
cflfect. . 

* This striking appearance^ perhaps, has been produced 
by the lower boughs that rest upon the ground^ having re* 
jeeiyed from it additional nourishment. 
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But the high state ofpresertation, in which it 
is at present seen, and which s€is oflTthe design. to 
great advantage, is probably due to the attentions, 
of Lord Stamford, hirosqlf; ,and to the assidui- 
ties of his present gardener ; a n^an in yeai?s, amd, 
we understand, of high reputation in his prp^s- 
sion; and who. has probably executed much of 
what now appears with, such admirable effect* 

In returning from Enville, we made our way 
by HiMLEY , a place laid out on^a very exte;Qsive 
scale, by Brown; but we had only just tipie 
enough to see so much of it, as to determine us to 
take some otheropportunity of examining it with 
due attention* 

It is somewhat remarkable, that, within tlie 
compass of a few miles, there should concenter 
four places of so much celebrity as Himley, 
Enville, Hagley, and the Leasowes. 



General Obsjervations. 

WHAT practical ideas have we collected in 
this little tour? 

At the Leasowes we have learnt, that a few 
common paths, judiciously conducted, and a few 
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ordinary benches, judiciously placed, go. a great 
way towards embellishing a maru* Removing 
the more striking deformities, disclosing hidden 
beauties, whether in the site or the oSscape, and 
shewing them to the best advantage, in suitable 
walks, and resting places,:will generally make up 
the sum of required embellishments; especially 
in a place where much fortuitous wood abounds* 

There, too, we saw the delightful e&pt of a 

simple path, leading through a recluse dingle ; 

and the absurdity of attempting a cascade in a 

tame situation ; and, generally, that the nature 

' OF THE place is sacred. 

At Hacley we have seen the charming eSect 
of a rich grassy glade, deeply indented by the 
margin of a hanging wood; and that a sheep 
walk; broken by masses, and diversified by de-^ 
' tached groups, is a suitable first distance to such 
a view. 

1 
We have also seen, in the same view, that an 

OBELISK may be so formed, and so situated, as to 
be sufferable in Rural Ornament. -We are of 
opinion, howQver, that the scene in which it ap- 
pears should, in some degree, be polished, and 
that the sky, alone, should be its background. 
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The idea of simple nature, in a state of neglect, 
must ever be done away, before polished archi- 
tecture can appear with good effect. And we are 
of opinion, that the obelisk at Hagley pkases^in 
standing forth boldly, yet modestly, and declaring, 
that the scene in which it appears, is not merely 

fortuitous, but is confessedly a work of taste. 

» 

But the Temple of Theseus, thrusting its 
proud portico into a russet sheep walk, and from 
out of a thicket of mean looking firs, on the con* 
trary , displeases : not only as being out of place ; 
but as holding out an ostentatious display of art in 
a place where art was little wanted, and where it 
has beeen little used. Had this temple shewn its 
sumptuous columns, in the face of the shrubery, 
which forms one confine of the beautifiil glade, 
the foreground of this interesting view, — in a 
part wliere taste has done much, ^nd where it 
ought to do its best, as being immediately under 
the windows of the house, — it would have ap- 
peared in place and character. What a charming 
effect a tasteful portico would produce, in the 
shrubery of En VI LLE I if Lord S.'s intentions are 
to pull down the present building, for the pur-' 
pose of erecting such a suitable accompaniment to 
hia Spruces and Limes, we could forgive him. 
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It strikes us, forcibly, that all buildings should 
be in unison with the immediate site, in which they 
are seen : a principle, however, which does not 
appear to have been anywhere carried into prac- 
tice; nor have we met with it, in theory : this 
Temple,of Theseus is praised by various writers. 

At Enville, we have seen the grand effect of 
an ARTIFICIAL CASCADE, where the site is favor- 
able, and where nature has furnished the ground- 
work. Much, however, of the fascinating power 
of these splendid deceptions, may arise from their 
novelty, and were they common, they might no 
longer continue to please. But we are of opinion, 
that twenty such as that of Enville, scattered over 
the face of this kingdom, where natural falls are 
rare, would not pall the eye, nor realfy oflfend the 
feelings, even of men of the finest taste ; while, to 
men in general, they would be sources of high 
delight. 

At Enville, too, we have seen, that, by means 
of coppice wood and sheep walk, a hilly broken 
country may be rendered highly ornamental, with-^ 
out excessive cost. The coppices and sheep walks 
of Enville are said to pay as much, now, as they 
didy when let off to farm tenants. 
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Ufov tbe whole, it is evident, fitMn a view of 
diese tnree places, that a site, naturally bold and 
pictur^Lie, maybe rendered ornamental, at a small 
eicpence, comparatively vrith that which is requi- 
site to the embellishment of a place, whose ground 
is tame, and whose features are inexpressive. How 
little has been done at Enville ! how muirh at 
FisHERWicK I and how much more at StoweI 
Brown's talent seems to have been peculiarly 
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adapted to the embellishment of tame sites ; giving 
a degree of character and expression to still life» 
Shenstone's forte, on the contrary * lay in setting 
off the stronger features of Nature, to advantage* 
It is possible, however, that education, rather thaa 
natural genius, led them into these separate walks. 
Be this as it may, Brown's has been the most la- 
borious, and, upon the whole, the most useful^ 
part. A country, abounding with natural advan- 
tages, wants little assistance of art. But, where a 
large estate, and a principal residence, lie in a 
situation unfavored by Nature, or disfigured by 
fortuitous circumstances, an art which can create 
beauties, and hide or do away deformities, be« 
comes highly valuable. 
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DIVISION THE FIFTH. 



MINUTES 



IN 



PRACTICE. 



To the foregoing remarks on places, that have 
been improved by different Artists, we add somer 
observations and reflections that have arisen out of 
our own experience, in places of different natural 
characters* 

These places we were led to, in pursuing a 

PLAN FOR PROMOTING AGRICULTURE ; which Was 

first brought forward, about fifteen years ago, and 
which has since been extended to the manage- 
ment of WOODLANDS, and of LANDED PROPERTY 

in general : thus uniting, in the same design, the 
several branches of Rural Economy. 

The execution of this plan has been the leading 
object we have kept in view, since the time it was 
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first proposed ; and we have, at length» the satis- 
faction to find, that the most difficult part of our 
labor is past. The survey of the established 
PRACTICES of^ENGLAND has bccn made* Those 
of the Eastern^ the Korthem^ the Western^ and the 
Centred parts of it, are before the Publick. That 
of the more Western counties is now nearly ready 
for the Press, and the materials relating to that 
oi the Southern counties, are collected, and will be 
prepared for publication, with all convenient dis« 
patch.* 



SECTION THE FIRST. 



MINUTES IN THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 



THE first of these places, in point of time, 
which engaged sufficient attention to give rise to 
written remarks, on Rural Ornament, was a 
small place in the midland Counties 4-. 

* 1803. These works have since been published. 

t See the Advertisement to th^ second Volwme of the 
Rural Econoiit of the Midland Counties; also the 
jut^ect Planting, in the first Volume of that work. 
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Description of the Site. 

This small place is situated in a rich cultivated 
country, whose surface is sufficiently billowy to 
admit of beauty ; with an ofifscape, though not 
striking, sufficiently, interesting to accord with the 
gentleness of the site. The country is in a state of 
inclosiurei and much of it in high cultivation; 
with a few woods scattered thinly over it : a spe- 
cies of country, which is very common, in the 
richer districts oi this kingdom. 

Such Minutes, made at this place, as relate 
more particularly to useful plantations, and 
the Management of woodlands, appear in the 
Rural Economy of the Midland Counties, 
published in 1790 ; such as relate to Rural Or- 
nament, and are conceived to be sufficiently inte- 
resting to bear the public eye, are inserted here# 



Minute the First* 



1785. November 3. In studying the nature 
of this place, with respect to Rural Ornament, 
some general ideas of practice have ariseUt 
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^H£ MIDDLE GROUNDS and DISTANCES ETC thfe 

Brst subject of study. The beauties and defor- 
mities, — the pleasing and unpleasing objects,— 
which the more distant parts of the site and the 
surrounding country exhibit, or are capable of ex- 
hibiting, to the house, or other principal flace 
OF VIEW, — are the data. As in this case, for 

instance, , ^ , , , kc. 

Xcc. are the objects on the middle grounds, and in 
the distances, which require to be exposed to view ; 

, — , , Sec* those which ought 

to be screened. These are the unalterable 
DATA in the middle grounds and distances. 

But there may likewise be unalterable data 
within the nearer grounds, or more immediate 
environs of the house ; such as buildings which 
cannot with prudence be removed; or objects 
more desirable than those which ^ey hide, and 
which, of course, should be reserved for inferior 

POINTS of VIEW. 

Before any step can be undertaken, with pru- 
dence, the several data, whether in the distances, 
%r on the near grounds, should be accurately ascer- 
tained , and their relative situations, with respect to 
each other> be faithfully delineated ; especially if 
the near grounds be much wooded. For the same 
screen may cover a defect, as well as a desirable 
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object; a fact which it may be too late to have 
ascertained, when the screen is removed. A map 
of the place to be improved, with every knoll, 
water, and building, and with every msiss, group, 
and single tree, accurately marked upon it, is 
essential to common prudence. IF, from some ele- 
vated situation, the more distant objects can be seen, 
and lines be drawn upon the map, there spread out 
horizontally, to the several surrounding data, a de- 
gree of ccrtaintj' will be obtained. 

The desired distances being let^n, their respec- 
tive near-grounds require to be moulded to them, 
as far as the given materials will allow, so as 
to throw them, when circumstances will permit, 
into PiGTURABLE COMPOSITIONS; or at least, into 
PLEASING VIEWS. Where offensive parts are to be 
hid, by fresh planting, much may be done, at th^ 
same time, towards uniting the near grounds with 
thedistances, so as to harmonize the compositions. 

If the near grounds are naked of wood, and the 
views, in consequence, too broad, — masses of 
planting thrown in, so as to divide them into sepa- 
rate compositions, — each a picturable eyeful, 
— such as the eye can compass and repose upon 
with satisfaction, — may be productive of great 
improvement, at a small expence. 
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A BREAK of this kind, rising at the angle of a 
house, aptly divides the views from the separate 
fronts. If at the same time, it can be made to 
hide a deformity, and lay open two well featured 
distances, especially if they happen to be *• of va- 
rious view", its operation will, of course, be still 
more fortunate. 

If the angle of a house, requiring such a break, 
happen to be the angle of approach, the planting 
should be formed at such a distance, as to admit 
of the road to pass between it and the house ; and 
to be contrived in such a manner, as to screen the 
buildings, until they break upon the eye, at once ; 
thus effecting a two, three, or fourfold purpose. 
If, on the contrary, tlie angle of the building is 
not immediately approached, but is sheathed in 
the kept grounds, the planting may.be brought 
within a few paces of it ; so as to bring the gayer 
tribes of shrubs, within a near view from the 
windows. 

A BREAK of this intention should ever accord, 
in disposition and character, with the distance, the 
accompaniments of the near-ground, and with the 
character, and finishings, of the room from which 
it is seen*; and, of course, ought to have side 
fronts as different as the views which they assist 

* See the Section; principal residince^ page 285. . 
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in forming. For, as far as general principles arc 
admissible in works of taste,, the embellishments 
of the immediate environs should be rendered sub- 
servient to the house, the more distant parts of the 
site, and the surrounding country; so as to blend 
them, inasmuch ^s they are capable of being 
blended, into one harmonious whole. And the 
immediate environs, being most under command, 
are the best instrument of union. 



Minute the Second. 



November 5. In designing a screen for , 

it is a moot pointt whether the plantation should 
be formed against the fence, or be placed at some 
distance from it. In the first case, the expence of 
fencing will be lessened, and the encumbrance to 
the ground will be less. But being thus fixed to 
the hedge, it will appear the same lifeless object 
from every point ; whereas, in the latter, it will 
give variety, at each step across the view : and this 
holds good, in general. Detached Masses of 
Wood, as well as Groups and Single Trees, 
give a kind of animation to a scene : and this may 
be the reason why Brown was so lavish of tliem. 
But a ^(?M£/ of clumps, as a profusion of single trees, 
must ever disfigure the scene they appear in* 
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Minute the Third. 
November 6. The foot of tlieswell in- 



h an obvious site for a Bend of. Water. The 
skirts of the hill are naturally formed to give the 
water the appearance of winding, with ease, down 
the valley, towards another site, equally apt for 
another curve below ; which two curves, as seen 
from the house, would have the effect of a natural 
river, especially if they were judiciously backed 
with ivood. 

This appears to be the principle on which arti- 
ficial rivers should be formed : not to expose 
lengthened canals; but to shew proper bends, at 
suitable distances, and in situations where such 
iurns miglit naturally be expected : after the man- 
ner in which we ever see a natural river with the 
best ef]&ct. Such as the winding estuary of the 
Severn exhibits, as seen from May Hill. 

River Bends, in a rich view, are as diamonds 
in a rich dress. But artificial river bends^ sheathed 
in wood, are deceptions. They are so ; the fraud, 
however, is of a venial nature. They are not so 
much intended to impose upon the viewer the idea 
of a natural river, as to give artificial waters their 
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full advantage ; which cannot, in a rich cultivated 
site, be done in any other way, than in the cha- 
racter of a river. 

There are numberless situations in this island, 
similar to that under view ; namely, a dip or shal- 
low valley, with a rill falling down it ; and the 
means of turning them to advantage are obvious, 
and not expensive ; as large extents of water are 
,not required* 



Minute the Fourth. 



November ig. The Rural Artist sees trees 
in a different light to the Botanist. The shape 
of the leaves, the number of petals, and the parts 
of fructification, are to the artist, considered merely 
as such, matters of small importance; while, to 
the mere botanist, they are every thing worthy of 
his notice. On the contrary, the colour of their 
leaves in summer and autumn, and of their bark in 
winter; their times of foliation and disleafing; 
their manners of shooting, the structure and density 
of their heads, the outlines they usually take, and 
the heights to which they aspire, circumstances 
little attended to by the botanist, are the properties 
most worthy of the attention of the artist • 
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Minute the Fifth. 

November 18. A screen Plantation, open 
on both sides, ought not to be less thctn two rods 
(eleven yards) wide. Timber trees should not be 
planted at less distance than half a rod, from the 
young hedge plants. Flowering shrubs, however^ 
may be planted between them ; to give beauty 
and fullness to the screen, in the first years of its 
growth. 



Minute the Sixth. 

November 18. The eflfect of a plantation, dis- 
tant from the point of view, cannot be accurately 
judged of, before the ground be broken, or some 
other obvious distinction of colour take place. 

In lining out the projection and recess, — the 
pronumlory and bajif — of plantation E. the outline 
determined upon appeared, on the spot, to be per- 
fectly satisfactory : but now that the ground is dug, 
the planting begun, and the lines rendered distinct 
from the house, the point of the promontory is 
evidently too sharp. 
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In a more distant, mcrre extensive, and more 
fortuitous scene, where the picturesque rather than 
the beautiful is required, a sharpness and even rag- 
gedness of promontory may be in character ; but, 
where art is obvious, gracefulness of outline is 
required* 

^ In lining out plantatipns at some distance from 
the point of view, as four or five hundred yards, 
a conspicuous mark is requisite, and nothing is 
preferable, perhaps, to white or light coloured hur- 
dles ; which are conspicuous and readily ftioved. 



Minute the Seventh. 

1786, January 25. In lining out near- 
grounds, the first step is to note the data ; — to 
mark the given points. In joining these points, 
place the intermediate jnarks at equal distances ; 
or the eye will-be deceived. If the line be long, 
trace it repeatedly with the eye, fi-om each ex- 
tremity ; and having, by these repeated tracings, 
rendered it familiar ; and having as repeatedly 
trod it out, in contrary directions ; let an assistant 
follow with even strides, while a third person place 
marks at every second, third, or fourth step,' ac- 
cording to the length and flexure of the line. 
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On broken ground, or while snow lies on grass* 
land, the footsteps of the designer are sufficiently 
obvious, jfs a guide to tlie marker ; but on green 
turf, it is requisite to fix them, in the instant, by 
permanent marks« 

The line being thus made conspicuous, it re- 
quires to be examined, from every point of view, 
and every walk and pathway, which commands it; 
and if it consist of more than one path or division, 
occasioned by different given points , each part 
should be made to play into the other, so as to 
render it agreeable to tlie eye, from whatever point 
it may be seen. 

In highly polished grounds, immediately Under 
the windows of an elegant room, the si^lest de- 
viation from the line of beauty offends the eye*# 



Minute the Eighth. 
I 

January 26. In' forming mixt Ornamental 
Plantations, some plan of proceeding is requi- 

• For further remarks on this topic> see — '* A Review of 
THE Landscape^ a didattic poem; also of An Essay on 
THE Picturesque; together with Practical Remarks 
• N Rural Ornament>" — ^page 221. 
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ftite to be laid, respecting the plants, previously 
to the commencement of the operation* 



I* 



The species of plants being determined upon, 
and the requisite number ascertained, it is proper 
to list them, agreeably to their respective heights 
of growth, in this climate*; in order that the 
tallest growers may be placed in the rear ranks, 
the lower towards the front* 

To assist in the due arrangement, whether as 
to height or colour^ collecting twigs or small boughs 
. from the several plants (that is, as many slips as 
there are plants of each species), and disposing 
them agreeably to the intentions of the artist, pre- 
viously to any of the plants being put in» will be 
found beneficial ; as saving much superintendance 
and labour, and preventing the plants themselves 
from injury, in being dragged about, from place 
to place, before their proper situations are found* 



Minute the Ninth. 

January 29. In designing, whether in com- 
position or in detail, anxiety and excessive poring 

• For which purpose a list of trees and shrubs^ arranged 
agreeably to their growths, in this country, will appear in th^ 
second Volume. 
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ovcT the same subject, serve only to vex and fatigue 
the imagination; rendering that irksome, which 
ought ever to be pleasurable. It will generally be 
ibund, perhaps, that sauntering over the field of 
improvement, and bending the mind to such sub- 
jects as rise spontaneously, will be more productive 
of practical ideas, adapted to the nature of the 
given place, than any preconcerted plan of study. 
Even in the detail, returning repeatedly to the 
dubious point, with the mind unbent, will fre- 
quently unravel the knot, and clear up the doubts 
sooner, than intense unremitted application. 



Minute the Tenth. 

January 31* It not unfrequently happenst 
that a pleasing object, and one which is un- 
sightly, appear in the same line of view from a 
principal point. 

If the desirable object appear in the ofEscape, 
and much above the eyesore, the evil is to be re- 
medied, by hiding the oflFensive part with shrubs, 
of a natural growth, sufficiently high, to operate 
as a skreen to the deformity ; yet so low, when at 
their fullest height, as not to hide the distant 
object. 

Vol. I. A a 
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MiwcTE TH£ Twelfth, 



FeBIUAIT 2. In TlAKSPLANTING yOUDg tTCeiy 

of eighteen or twenty fed in height^ it is impra- 
dent to altempt to take up more mold widi their 
roots, than will with certainty adhere to them, mi* 
til they are fixed in their new situation* For that 
which £dls offin carriage, seldom fuls ofcarrying 
with it some of the finer more valuaUe fibres ; 
especially if the soil be in any degree tenacious. 
Long roots, well furnished with fibres, and duly 
bedded in fertile mold, are better pledges of success 
than heavy balls of stale earth ; which, by render'* 
ing the plants cumbrous, and difiicult to be moved, 
too frequently causes them to be bruised and 
maimed, in the operations of removal* 

The superfluous mold should be disengaged 
(with the hands or a fork with round tines}, before 
the plant be attempted to be lifted out of its place 
of growth: and, from this time, until it be placed 
m us new situation, the roots ought not to be 
touched with die hands. 

• 

Plants of this size are best removed, by meant 
oU^cver or long pole, guarded in the middle with 

t 
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ropes of hay or straw, to preserve the bark of the 
stetti from injury. This guarded part of the pole 
being placed against the foot of the stem, the plant 
is pulled downiipon it : two men bear up the root 
with the pole, while a third steadies the top, annd 
keeps the plant horizontal, until it arrive at its 
place of destination ; where, suffering the top to 
rise, it willingly regains its erect posture. 

In a dry season, it is essential to common pru- 
dence, TO WATER THE PITS BEFORE THE PLANIS 

BE. SET IN them; first returning so much of the 
best of the soil as' may be judged necessary to set 
the plants upon. If on examining the bottom of 
a given plant, when it arrives at the pit in which it 
is intended to be planted, too much or too little 
mold has been returned, or if the surface of the 
mold is not answerable to the form of the under 
side of the root, a person, attending for the pur-\ 
pose, should make the necessaiy regulation, while 
the plant remains suspended on the arms of the 
bearers ; for it is ever mischievous to a plant, to 
place and replace it, in the operation of transplant- 
ing ; and such unworkmanlike conduct is ever 
disgraceful tq a planter. 

The precautions necessary to be had in plant- 
ing, are, to unite the fresh mold with the soil which 
has been removed with the roots, so as to form them 
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into one uniform mass, without aqy pores, vacaa- 
cies, or interspaces, between them; a»nd,inefie€tuig 
this, to bed the roots, and particularly the smaller 
fibres, evenly among pulverized fertile soil ; lead- 
ing them out, horizontally, or somewhat dipping 
firom the part of the nucleus or bulb of the root, 
fi'om which they naturally issue ; being mindful 
not to raise the mold too high before they are laid 
down, nor to force them down, before the mold is 
high enough to receive them ; spreading them out 
wide^ like fronds of ferq, ancj tire above tire ; en- 
deavouring to distribute t^m equally among the 
mold ; in order to give them equal spaces, or range 
of pasturage ; but, in endeavouring to do this, 
not to cramp them, or wrest them forcibly fi'om 
their natural direction. If a root be longer than 
the rest, and too long for the width of the pit, a 
notch should be cut in the side of it, to give room 
for the root to lie easy, and at its full length, not 
more to assist in giving stability and firmness to 
the plant, than to enlarge the field of pasturage ofits 
roots in the first instance; — ^in the hour of need* 

The lower tire of fibres being bedded, in this 
manner, and covered over fully with mold (the 
thickness of covering being regulated by the si- 
tuation of the next tire of roots) they should be 
pressed down firmly ; first with the hands, and 
afterwards with the feet, to prevent any hoUowness 
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dr fklse filling, and, in conseqaence, a^etdingbf 
tlie radld; which would cramp the uppet tires of 
the roote th^f ein to ht laid ; and, a( the iame ifime^ 
to givfe tfcte greatest firfnnesk to the plants,' at' ai 
time when much may depend on the undistttrbed 

state of the fibres. 

* • ■ 

A well rooted plarit, put in with due pr^» 
cautions ; such as packitig in the fresh mold, by 
hand, while the plant is in a somewhatheeling pos- 
ture, so as to give freedom to the workman, and 
additional firmness to the filling; bedding the root- 
lets singly, firmly, and divstricated, among the soil 
(fine mold being scattered over the hands of the 
planter, while he keeps ea^fa branch in its propei*^ 
place) ; treading layer after layer, is thiepit is 
filled in ; atrd, filially, loading the roots with soil ; 
— recieivesan imtli^diate firmness and stability, 
which, in sheltered situations, precludes the 
necessity of supporters, even to plants of fifteen to 
twenty feet high : indeed, well tooted plants, thus 
J>ut in, seem to stand fintfer'— stiffer — ^after plan- 
ting, than before they-were taken up. 

"VViTH respect to the prumng of the tapSj part of 
it should be done previously to the removal; the 
finishing part being done after planting. Lighten- 
ing the heads1i)cfore transplanting (and especially 
ihortening the lower boughs of the Pine tribe), 
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renders the plants better to handle, and secures 
them from ordinary winds, presently after reaioval* 
Bat there is a twofold reason for completing the 
operation after the plants are set in their new 
situation. The additional top, probably, encreases 
the acting power of the fibrils, to feed in their new 
pasture ; and, when the several plants are in their 
places, the desirable form of the top of each, so as 
to make it assimilate with its neighbours, and give 
the best surface with a fresh, plantation of this 
kind is capable of admitting, may be best seen* 

• 

It may be said, in g«neral terms, that the top of 
a plant should not be touched with the pruning- 
knife, while it is out of the ground ; saving such 
part of it as is out of the reach of the pruner, when 
standing. The principal part of the pruning, 
whether of trees or shrubs, should be done before 
the plants are taken up ; the finishing given after 
they are replanted, and have begun to work in 
their new situation. But the leaders of tall plants 
should be particularly attended to, while they are 
in a horizontal position. 

The expence of transplanting is considerable. 
Three men moving plants, near twenty feet high, 
and as thick as the leg, in the above-described 
deliberate manner, and carrying them 9 hundred 
yards, do not move more than six or eight plants 
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% day. This (with the previous expence of dig- 
o^ing the hofcs), is not less than eightpence or nine- 
pence a-plant. It is true, by hurrying over the 
work, in a slovenly way, something might be 
saved. But the saving, compared with the risk of 
losing plants of this size, the loss of labour, and 
the disfigurement of a plantation of this kind, is 
no object of consideration. 

For further Remarks on this Method of Plant- 
ting, see the Rural Economy of the Midland 
Counties, Minutes 146 and 168. 



Minute the Thirteenth. 



February 6. On Transplanting the Pine and 

« 

Fir TRibE^V i>^to plantations j or extended masses 
of wood, the points or leading shoots of their lower 
boughs should be taken off. Firsts to check thes6 
boughs, and thereby enable the roots to send up a 
better supply of nourishment to tjie leaders and 
upper boughs in general. For this purpose, if 
the lower boughs be numerous, they may be 
shortened, even to the innermost wings or a pair 
of branches, with advantage : the Spruce Firs of 
plantation At succeeded perfectly, the last season^ 



, V 
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» 

luider this treatment*. Secatidfy^ to prevent their 
encumbering their neighbours; the treatment be* 
sng singularly applicable to the Scotch Pine, in 
mixed plantations. In almost eyery place, the evil 
consequences of not attending to this are ob« 
vious* And Lastfyf in the interior of a plantadon, 
the sooner the lower boughs die and drop off, the, 
more valuable the timber becomes. 

But of the Pine tribe, set out as standards^ or 
in groups 9 or in the mit^ ranks of a plantation, the 
lower boughs are their best ornament. How rich 
is their el^ct at Berkley, at Enville, and at 
FiSHERWiGK. But, even in this case, it is not 
always necessary, or proper, to suffer all the lower 
boughs to remain at their full length. If they are 
numerous, they will not only carry off too much 
sap, and thereby weaken the head of the plant, 
but themselves become slender, feeble, and^ take a 
bushy unsightly form ; — ^whereas, by leaving a 
proper number of strong boughs, in suitable direc* 
tions, and checking the rest, the plant will at once 
be invigorated, and acquire variety of outline and 
strength of feature, as it grows up. 

r 

'Transplanted Roots can only send up a cer# 
tain supply of sap, and it is the plantter*s duty 

• Sfc RuR.EcoN. of the Mid, Count. YoLiLp* 351. 
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lo see that no portion of it be spent in vain,— ^hat 
every drop be applied, to the ipost useful purpose^ 
And, further, inasmuch as single trees require a 
greater quantity of boughs to be left standing, the 
planter, if he even hope for success/ ought to be 
sedulously attentive to take up, and remove with 
them, a quantity of fibres pitoportioned to the.ne^ 
cessary exhaustion; and the greatest possible 
length of root, to give them stability and firmness, 
in their new situation^ > > 



Minute the Foueteenth, 

February 20. (§eeMiN.6.) In an attempt to 
coLoyR this part of the plantation,— so as by 
rendering the recess dark, to throw it into shadow, 
and by giving a degree of lustre to the prdjectiokr, 
give variety at least, if riot picturaBle effect, — ^we 
perceive that the art of colouring with trees 
is attended with a difficulty which we were not 
aware of: their winter and summer colours are not 
only different, but, in some valuable species, op- 
posite. Thus the Lime^ in winter, is remarkably 
dark, but in summer, its leaves are of the lighter 
, shade of green ; and the EsculuSf which is singu* 
larly dark, in summer, has now, a somewhat 
pallid appearance. 



-v 
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However, there are other species we find^ 
which are well adapted to painting. The Larch^ 
for instance, is singularly light in winter; and in 
summer, it wears a lively green. Again, the Ask 
is uniformly light and elegant : the Planes and the 
Aria are still more splendid, in both seasons. But 
the Evergreens are the most permanent ; though 
not altogether so ; as, at the time of making their 
shoots, they wear a lighter garb, - than at other 
seasons. In winter, the Scotch Fir, and the Larch, 
are admirably adapted to colouring ; and, in be- 
guiling the dreary reign of winter, the skill of the 
artist is be^t employed. Hence, the back of the 
recess is already a mass of Firs, and dark deciduous 
trees ; the projecting point to be made as splendid 
as Larches, Planes, and Arias can render it: 
meaning to assimilate and soften them off, by de- 
grees, with the Beech, as a semi- tint or interme- 
diate colour, to the Oak and the Esculiis* 

~ But after all, painting with living colours, and 
in open daylight, is not only difficult, but in a de- 
gree unprofitable ; for a beam of the Sun may turn 
the whole into ridicule; by throwing tlue light 
into shadow, and rendering the shadow a mass of 
light. 

In plantations distant from the eye, all coloyr- 
ing is improper ; and in those at hand, a fortuitous 
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assemblage is, perhaps, on the whole, preferable to 
any studied arrangement. 

Nevertheless, in ornamental plantations, in 
which plants of different heights are used, regard 
must be had to that circumstance ; and, in the 
more gaudy exotic shrubery, colour ought not to 
he wholly neglected* In winter, Evergreens mixe4 
with the crimson branches of the American Cor- 
nus, and relieved with the splendid foliage of the 
silvered tribe of shrubs, have a pleasing effect. 

The arrangement of plants, however, whe- 
ther as to colour or height, is a most tormenting 
employment* A Painter has his pallet and brush 
in hand, and his colours in passive obedience to his 
wilL He sees bis picture at one view, or can run 
his eye over it, with a single glanc^e, and can, in 
a moment, make or unmake whatever his imagi- 
nation dictates, or his judgment condemns. 

But not so the Rural Artist ; his colours are too 
unwieldy, to be worked up with his own hands,; 
he is, of course, liable to the misconceptions and 
smkwardnesses of workmen ; and he cannot correct 
an error without injury to his work. Beside, his 
canvas is not set up before him, so that he can see 
the whole at once ; nor can be sketch out his whole 
design, in a few hours, or perhaps a few days : 
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planting is aprogressive business, and is liable to 
seasons and the weadier ; especially if the site be 
of much extent. 

For small plots, ascertaining and listing the 
plants, and distributing boughs, in the manner al- 
ready mentioned, is perhaps the most eligible. 
And, for larger plantations, dividing them into 
compartments, and proceeding in a similar way, 
is die most practicable niethod we have yet been 
able to hit upon. Thus, the number and species 
of plants for the whole plantation being ascertain- 
ed ; the number of each species, requisite lor each 
separate compartment, must be found, and their 
boughs be distributed. 

TfeE distribiltion of the marks is best done, be- 
fore the holes art dug, where circumstances will 
admit of it; as each species of plants may then 
have spaces assigned them, suitable to their respec- 
tive natures and manners of growth ; and the size 
of the pits, too, may be adapted to the probable 
length of root which each sort is known to rise 
with ; the workman describing a circle round the 
marking twig, and returning it to the center of the 
hole, when it is formed. 

By calculations of this kind, and by methods of 
this sort, strictly adhered topmost of the embarrass^ 



ments incident to forming mixed ornainetoUl 
plantations, may he avoided, mnch labour, be 
saved, many plants be preserved from injury^ 
and die execution be rendered comformably to 
the design* 



Minute the Fifteenth. 



March 94. In transplanting large plants, 
die success depends, chiefly, on taking tbem up 
with a good length of root ; which ought not, 
in ordinary cases, to be less than one fourth of the 
height of the plant. It may be difficulti in most 
cases, to take up twenty &et plants, with roots five 
feet long ; but, where plants stand tolerably free, 
there is none in taking up plants of twelve ieet 
high, with roots three feet long. 

Roots are the natural and best stay of a plant ; 
and a planter had better bestow ten minutes in 
taking up, than five in staking. It is not necessary 
that balls of earth, of a semidiameter equal to the 
length of the roots, ^uld be moved. These may 
be reduced to any size. Indeed, the more experi- 
ence we acquirein trainspiaiEUing, the more anxiousr 
we become &r roots* and the less so for balls of 
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tzrtb. These, however, are desirable when thejr 
can be moved without excessive expence of car- 
riage^ and without injury to the roots. 



MiNUT£ THE Sixteenth. 

Marjcu 30. A view may sometimes be im- 
proved, at an easy expence. A few remaining 
trees, of one line of an avenue, had a bad eflfect, 
from the windows of a principal room, to which 
they nearly pointed, but not directly, their stems 
being seen distinct ; and, of course, produced the 
bad effect of a straight line of trees. 

This defect was remedied by a single shrub 
—a well furnished plant — about ten feet high, 
which covers the stems, while the tops take the 
form of a group ; the idea of a line being lost, in 
the general effect. How often may similar defects 
be hid in this way. Had the width of the defor- 
mity been greater, a group, or a tuft of shrubs, 
would have been required. 



Minute the Seventeenth. 

April 1. When shrubs have been drawn up 
tall, and rendered naked at the bottom, by being 
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CMuded in a nursery, era crouded plantation, it is 
almost impossible to prune them, into forms which 
will please the eye. A low growing plant, which 
has been drawn up tall, and consists only of a few 
straggling boughs, spreading out like a fan, has 
been improved into a well looking shrub, by 
planting a low spreading sucker, in the same pit, 
and placing it in front, and so as to fill up the 
central vacancy : the two aflfbrding, in this com- 
bined form, a well furnished plant : a venial fraud, 
which may frequently be practised with advantage* 



Minute the Eighteenth. 

April 1. In pruning shrubs, at the time of 
transplanting, much may be done towards the fu- 
ture appearance, as well as the future success of 
the plant. This is not to be effected by lopping 
off the ends of the twigs, in general, and thus giv- 
ing the shrub the form of a cabbage ; but by taking 
out the inferior branches, close to the stem or the 
thicker boughs ; and even takingoutsome/of these, 
so as to make breaks in the outline ; — will oft^n 
give additional feature and elegance to the plant ; 
while, by thus reducing the top, the roots are 
rendered the better able to send up a supply of 
sustenance, to the parts which are left standing* 

Vol. I. Bh 
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Ai^iz, 2. Is transpkiidn^ shrubs which throw 
cp srcxxxf, these should be carefully laid aside, 
and placed lu a nursery quarter, to acquire roots, 
and become a supply of plants, in future, at a small 
colt. Also, from neglected shrubs, which afford 
natural layers, wherever the boughs touch die 
ground, each rooted twig should be sedulousJy 
collected* 



Minute the Twentieth. 



April 2. In transplanting top-heavy Ever- 
greens, as Virginia Cedars, Junipers, Arbor-vices, 
kc. for STANDARDS, it IS prudcDt to plant a 
SUPPORT with each of them. Not an ordinary 
stake, but a larger and more clubbed truncheon ; 
placing the large end downward in the bottom of 
the pit, a straight part rising some few feet above 
the surface, and nearly close to the stem of the 
plant ; which being fastened to it, by means of soft 
bandages, grains a seasonable firmness, without 
any outward appearance of support. 
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Minute the Twentyj irst. 

April 7. In lining out walks, a slight 
covering of snow is advantageous, in shewing the 
track of the designer ; which may be improved, aa* 
occasion may require. Stakes, though proper in 
lining a plantation, as shewing at once the effect of 
the intended fence, or of the marginal shrubs, may 
tend to deceive the eye, in the efifect of a walk ; 
whereas a track, whether in snow, or on the sur- 
face of broken ground, or given by a sharp instru- 
ment, drawn by a second person, so as to ripple 
the surface of green turf, is in effect the walk ; dif- 
fering only in width, from the walk itself, when 
finished. 

In wild or fortuitous scenery, the first devious 
track will generally have the best effect. But, in 
highly embellislied grounds, it requires to be lined 
out, with scrupulous attention to the beauty and 
gracefulness, which ought to mark every line, in 
polished scenery. 

* 

When a walk winds across a lawn, broken by 
tufts and relieves of shrubs, it should appear as if 
attracted by the various beauties of the scene .* it. 

Bb 2 
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should make boldly towards them, hang to their 
margins, and seem to leave them with reluctance* 

In tracing paths, through plantations of tall 
growing trees, intended to rise into groves, the trees 
themselves should seem to direct the path, which 
of course ought not to be determined on before 
<the trees are planted. In plantations formed of 
tall transplanted trees, such paths may be formed 
immediately after the trees are put in ; otherwise^ 
they should be deferred until the trees are grown 
up, and the obstructing plants be removed in the 
thinnings : the direction of the path being deter-^ 
mned (but not formally marked), by evergreen 
underwood, as Holly, Privet, Box, or cuttings of 
Laurel, at the time of planting. Narrow pathways, 
no matter how intricate, may wind in among the 
young plants, for the purpose of rendering the 
plantation itself commodious, in viewing, thin- 
ning, or pruning the plants. A path three feet 
wide is sufficient for this purpose. 

Narrow paths of this kind render a plantation 
commodious, and are formed at a trifling expence. 
The middle of the path is the natural surface of the 
ground, a sloping channel being struck with a 
spade on either side : this, and pruning off the 
boughs which shoot towards the path, affi>rds the 
required accommodation. 
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Minute the Twentysecond, 

April 10. Fences in ornamented scenery. 
Fer the security of highly kept grounds, theFOss, 
accompanied with masses and tufts of wood, is the 
most eligible ; as giving the eye the kast restraint, 
and as serving best to assimilate the iqiiniediate en- 
virons of the house, with the contiguous park or 
pasture grounds*. 

But, in the loj|er styles of ornament, a less ex- 
J)ensive boundary is preferable : and for the fence 
of a plantation, not included widiin the limits of 
the kept grounds, but still within distinct view 
from the house and its environs, a simple guard, 
sufficient against pasturing animals, without being 
ofiensive to the eye, is the only requisite. 

That which, after much consideratioh, we 
adopted and executed, here, is a sloping ditch and 
reclining bank, with a dwarf rail fence, hanging in 
the face of it, at such a distance a$ to prevent cattle 
from climbing over it, and sheep from creeping 
beneath it ; and with a line of hedge wood on the 
inner side, when its use is to guard a plantation. 

• See the Review of the La N DSC APE«&c. p. 23 1. 
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The fice of this fence may either be turned 
towards the plantation, or from it. In the former 
case, it is less visible ; but in the latter, it is a 
firmer belter fence, and incurs a less waste of land; 
for the slope of the foss being made easy, and 
sown with crrass seeds, as well as the face of the 
bank, which also falls gendy back, the pasturable 
surface is greater with this, than perhaps with any 
other fence. By adding a d^varf paling, this fence 
becomes efiRrctual arainst hares, at a moderate ex* 
pence. 

As a fence against cattle and sheep^ the following 
have been the dimensions, ami manner of con- 
struction, here. Level theground,and turn agauge 
turf; dressing it with an even firm angle, as a guide 
to the whole work. Behind this turf, lay in mor- 
ticed posts, four feet and a half to five feet long, 
placing the lower end of the mortice about eighteen 
inches from the angle of the gauge turf, and in 
such a position, as to form with the face of the 
bank, when finished, the lower point of an equi- 
lateral trianj:rle, whose upper side is horizontal. 
Fasten the posts, and carry up the bank, with the 
excavated mold of the ditch ; forming the face of 
the bank with turf; and ramming in the soil firmly 
behind it, as the bank is carried up ; to prevent its 
settling too flat : and the more effectually to pre- 
vent this, the upper part of the bank should be 
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built, somewhat more upright, than the foot of it; 
which ought, of course, to form, with a vertical 
line, an angle of 30**. In this manner, the face of 
the bank is raised to about ^ix feet slope, allowing 
some inches for settling ; the length of slope, when 
settled, being about five feet and a half; namely, 
three feet below the level of the ground, and two 
feet and a half above. 

The rails are sKpl in ; the preceding one being 
bound by that which succeeds it : care being had 
not to jar the posts, before the bank be firmly 
setded. 

« 

When the plantation is up, or the hedge be- 
comes a fence, the bank may be thrown down ; 
the temporary fence having then done its duty. 

Nearer the eye, and where a hedge would be 
unsighdy, the rails and posts may be repaired, 
from time to time, at an expence extremely tri- 
fling, compared with that of a wall or paling* 
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SECTION THE SECOND. 



MINUTES IN DEVONSHIRE^ 



THE next instance of practice , in the Rural 
Avt, occurred in Devonshire ; at Buceland 
AftUT ; the residence of the family of Drake, 
from the tinie of the Circumnavigator, who 
purchjsed it, until the death of the late valuable 
|H^s$e$M>r« Sir Franus Draee ; — now a seat of 
La)ru Heathfield* 



Di$cRirnox or the District and Site. 

Tur ^Vestern DistrictofDevonshire, in which 
this {^4ce is Nituated, abounds with picturable 
scciKrv* It forms a soit of vale between the Dartr 
moit' And Cornish mountains ; hut difi&rs from 
orvUnary vale districts, iu the ahruptness of its sur- 
£ice and the dr)*ness of its soil ; possessing, in these 
rcsjyits, tl^e distinguishing characters of an upland 
c\nmir\' ; bix^kcn* in a striking manner, into ridges 
and vallies; and} in some places, rising in detached 
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hillocks ; thus giving infinite variety o£ ground^ 
whose steeper hangs are mostly clothed with wood; 
which frequently mantles down to the margins of 
the rivers and estuaries, with which the district is 
happily intersected. 

Buzr the immediate site under description, 
though surrounded with scenery of the last men- 
tioned cast, does not partake of it* The house, 
situated in a dip or shallow valley, is beset with 
well turned knolls, folding with each other, in a 
beautiful manner. The whole is well soiled, and 
in a state of cultivation, except the more distant 
swells, which are steeper than the rest, and hung 
with wood ; over which appears a rising knoll of 
heath, forming a happy offscape, to the principal 
view from the house : altogether, a monasitc site. 

Some sixty years since, much grove planting 
had been done about the house : and, during the 
last twenty or thirty years, the whole had been 
suffered to grow up in a state of neglect ; so that 
the house might be said to stand in a valley of 
wood, and to be rendered, at once, unpleasant and 
unwholesome* 

Some alterations, however, had taken place, 
twelve or fifteen years ago, close about the house, 
within the wails of the old garden : the terraces 
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Rural Oknament. 



having been thrown down, and the ground fbrmcd 
and laid out^ agreeably to the modern style of 
ornament; and in a manner which would have 
done die artist credit, had tlie house been modem; 
but, to the remains of the old Abbey, terraces and 
grass plots were the best accompaniments. 



Preliminary Remarks. 



With tliesc data, there was only one line of 
procedure. The character of the foreground, as 
well as of the distances, was beauty ; and all that 
art could do^ wjth effect, was to bring the middle 
grounds into unison with them : to break the groves 
and skreens, in such manner, as to leave well 
formed masses of wood, with vistas and grassy 
glades between them ; shewing, with the best 
effect the beautiful undulations of ground, with 
which the site abounds ; but which were almost 
wholly shut out from the house. 

This has in part been done ; not more with 
the view of disclosing the beauties of the place, 
than to ventilate it, and thereby endeavour to 
counteract the excessive moistness of its climature : 
an extent of orchard ground, spreading over the 
v.illey below the house, with some &nas which 
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disfigure one of the boldest swells, still mar the 
principal views ; and while the present purpose of 
the place remains, it might be wrong to remove 
them : ornament and utility should ever go hand 
in hand, and be ready to accommodate and assist 
each other, as the existing circumstances of the 
place require. 

On the subject of Rural Ornament, we find 
very few Minutes at tliis place : our attention 
being principally bent towards the Subjects of 
Rural Economy; particularly towarcfs the im- 
provement of the noble;, we had almost said mag- 
nificent FarMi which, at present, may be said to 
constitute the place itself*. Indeed, the ornamental 
improvements being chiefly confined to the di- 
viding of continuous screens, and an alteration in 
the line of approach, the subjects of memorandum 
were few. 

Nevertheless, the difficulties of opening pic- 
turable t vistas, through lines of tall grown wood, 
are ever too great, and their impressions too strong 
on the mind, to pass away wholly without notice. 

* Some account of this Farm appears in the Rural Eco- 
nomy OF THB West of Eugland^ 

f Pi CTURAB LB, —grateful "to the eye, in nature, and ca* 
pable of being represented > with good effect^ in a picture* 
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Minute the Twentythird. 

The practical ideas that grew out of the cxpe* 
rlence which this place aflForded, turn chiefly on 
the proper season for this operation ; and on the 
extreme caution and continued study requisite to 
the due performance of it. Endeavouring, before 
the work is set about, to gain a general idea of the 
efiect of each opening, from every point of view 
which will command it, is the groundwork of 
success. This may be done, at any season ; but 
there are only two, in which the operation itself 
can be prosecuted with full advantage. This is 
either in autumn, while the leaves are changing' 
their colours, or in the spring, during the progress ; 
of foliation. The latter is the most proper season ; 
for the structure, as well as the oudine, of each 
tree may then be distinctly seen. During some 
days, accordingly as the progress of vegetation is 
slow or rapid, scarcely any two trees, even of the 
same species, are exactly of the same colour : 
while one retains its wintry hue, another is form* 
iriu coloured buds, a third is in fuller bud, a fourth 
bui sting, a fifth in pallid leaf, a sixth of a deeper 
tint, fcc. 8cc. so that, at this critical juncturCt 
the branches of adjoining trees may, in general, be 
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seen distinctly, how intimately soever they may be 
mixed with each other : of course, the outline of 
either may he seen, before the other be removed. 



t'.y 



Minute the Tw^ntyfourth, 



Other ideas, which it was thought right to ^ 
memorize, relate to Tufts of Hedgewoqd, left 
standing on cutting tall-grown Hedges ; to break 
the meagre monotonous lines of farm fences ; in 
which^ as is common in this district, no hedgerow 
timber appears. 

« 

The sapling shoots from the^stools, of old roots 
of the Ash run up tall, and take better outlines than 
those of the Oak ; which, on the high hedge 
inounds of Devonshire, generally spread top wide, 
and take an outline too rotund and 'squat: the sap- 
ling groups of the Chesnut^ the Wild Cherry^ and 
the McufUain Sorb f also take desirable outlines; es- 
pecially when Blackthorn, or other slow-growing 
shrubs, happen to stand on their margins^ With 
a little attention to the freeing of the bases of these . 
sapling tufts, while rising, their forms would be 
Qiore natUrali and their efifect more pleasing. 
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The forms |ind sizes of these hedge tofis shoiiU 
be IS various as the circumstances which ff^fc wise 
to them* Tufts, of every dimension, BaAedng to 
the bank ; taller groups, rising with naked stems ; 
ami even single stems, if suitably fumidied; may 
aHord variety and richness to the scenery^as well 
as that shade and shelter, which a newly Mkn 
hedge, hackeil down from end to end, is rendered 
incapable of furnishing. 



MlNUT£ THE TWENTYFIFTH. 

A NARROW VisTA, if the outlines are tolerable^ 
shonlit Ik? fite. A sinijle tree, be it ever so beau- 
tilul, Icit standing in such a vista, has a bad effect; 
as triUcring down, and dividing, that which ought 
to L< a whole. 

Nor can ihe eve bear a single tree, of an 

oidinai'y Ibrm, near a well outlined mass of wood* 

« 

Tukse are truths which experience taught at 
this place. The views, in both cases, were im- 
pn)ved, by removing the single trees*. 

• Nevertheless, when the outline of a group, or of a large 
mass of wood, is ragged and unsightly, a well featured Tree* 
standing near its margin, may, by engaging the eye, be ad« 
vantageous. Su Miu. $1. 
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Minute the Twentysixth. 

But the most interesting idea, we find registered, 
in attempting to improve the appearance of this 
place, arose in freeing a grove of full grown Oaks 
from the foulnessess with which it was obscured, 
and rendered altogether unintelligible, from the 
principal point of view. Having freed its surface, 
sufficiently to give a general idea of its figure and 
outline, and having disclosed irregular plots of 
greensward on different sides of it, the desired 
effect was produced ! though the greater part of 
the base, on the side toward the eye, remained 
foul. By the help of the plots of ground which 
were seen, and by the form of the canopy being 
obvious to the «ye, the imagination readily con- 
ceived the rest, and rendered the whole intelligible. 



General Remarks. 

From the sum of the experience gained, here, 
we have learnt, that the principal requisites, in 
developing the beauties and brushing away the 
deformities, of a place overloaded with wood, are 
circumspection and application. It is true, an eye 
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habituated to picturable scenery, and especiaUjr 
one which has been accustomed to produce it, will 
discover beauties in the midst of deformitieSy mctfe 
readily, dian one which is inexperienced ; yet in 
complicated cases, the keenest cannot decide at 
aiglitt 

This may account, in some measure at least, for 
the *Vmonotony and baldness,*' complained of in 
Ma* BaowN^s manner. Towards the latter part 
ofhis practice, Mr. B. had but little time to bestow 
on any one of the numerous places he was engaged 
in : if obvious beauties struck him at sight, in the 
Ibrtuitous scenery of the place to be improved, he 
no doubt rctiined them ; but he had not time to 
stxVi'hfK^ himhes amctig Jefannilies ; nor if he had 
detectcti ihem, had he an opportunity to attend to 
tlieir dcveloprment : he could not be in every 
p|jiiT« at the time of foliation or discolouring of the 
Irivcs: nor had he leisure to stand, in person, to 
watch the tiKvi ol the fall of each tree, and there- 
by determine the fate of the next: and, being thus 
imahlo to unravel the knot, he miaht sometimes 
cut it: ^Vl^le at Stowe, Blenheim, and Fisher- 
wick, wIk le he had leisure to attend personally to 
the miuptix, he produced a richness of scenery, 
wliich shews that he had great, abilities in his pro- 
gression* 
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SECTION THE THIRD. 



MINUTES IN PERTHSHIRE. 



THE last place, to which the same pursuit led 
was Taymouth, the principal residence of the 
Earl of Breadalbane, in Perthshire* 



Description of the Site. 

TAYMOUTH is situated in the center of the 
Soutliern Highlands, among the loftiest and most 
savage of the Grampian mountains; but in a fertile 
and spacious valley, — the head of Strath Tay, 
— the garden of the Highlands. 

The upper part of the valley, above the grounds 
of Taymouth, is occupied by Loch Tay, and its 
fertile banks ; overlooked, on one side, by the Hill 
OF Lawers, and, at the further extremity is seen, 
in a striking point of view, Ben-more; mountains 
which rank among the very first in the island. 

Vol. I. C c 
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The base of the valley is about a mile in widtb, 
and the culturable lands, which hang on the lower 
margins of its mountain sides, about a mile more. 
Above these,, lines of green mountain pasture suc« 
ceed ; but their greenness is presently lost in the 
heath of the mountains on mountains, which rise 
on either side of the valley; especially on dicr 
North. 

These Mountains, though often steq>, are 
seldom broken or rocky ;— -except die heads of 
die Farragan, SchehalHon« and Glenlyon hills,, 
which are in the highest style of mountain scenery. 
But they are hid, in a great measure, from the 
grounds of Tay mouth, by a beautiful hillock,. or 
minor mountain, Drumatond hill, which rise^ 
steeply on every side out of the base of the valley 
(here dilated), and Greens them on the North. 

The Riv£r Tay, which receives its name from 

the Lake, and is, at its efflux, a river of the third 

or fourdi magnitude of rivers in this island, takes 

a winding course through the base of die valley, 

which has evidently been formed by water : for 

aldiough its surface, at present, is uneven; lyingin 

level stages, one higher than anodier, according to 

the period of time at which each has been formed ; 

the highest stages being not less than thirty or 

fe>rty feet above the present bed of the river ; yet 
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each Stage is of the same graveUy loam, which 
constitutes the soils of all the '' haughs" or river« 
ibrmeci la^d^ of the Highlands* 

But the time and manner, in which die hig^^ 
stag^ Jbave been formed, seems di^cult to be ac* 
coiunted for; unless it were dqne primevally; whei^ 
the mountains and valUes themselves were formed : 
or, during some extraordinary convulsion, sinc^ 
that period. In Glenlyon, a narrower and longer 
y4jtsy, rthere are stagey of land, evidently water* 
&ji:[caedv.whiph cannot bp less than forty or fifty 
fceit f^v^ihe present, bed of the Lyon*.. . 

[T^jp Jowe^ .^ges of ,the lands of Tayinputh 
r/j|S(e.Qnly .a fewjfeet jibovet^e. water, in l^e timec>f 
floods; which, ibeing regulated by the e?ctensive 
surface, qf the lake, do not rise to a great height. 

The House is situated pn the largest of these 
lower levels, which is nearly encompassed by the 
riyer .; ,tlie bvildings standing in the center of a sub- 
penins^a^, which, in outUne, resenibles the section 
of a?|)ell, and whi^h form&partofadeerparktha,t 
x^ontaii^ some hundred ^cres. 



* 



These heights, however, are merely estimateid by the eye, 
and may not be accurate. 
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* FoRUERLY, a sumptuous garden stretched out 
in straight lines, from the firont of the house ; vying 
with Moor Park in symmetry and sweetness; — ^if 
one may judge from the description of the one ;* 
and a tolerable representation, which has been 
preserved of the other. The lines themselves 
have long been erased ; the park now embracing 
three sides of the house ;— «n ancient Chaleaii| 
modernized. 

At a short distance from the North firont oftiit 
house ^ rises a stately avenue of Limes, — the tallest 
and finest we have seen. But the most extraor- 
dinaiT circumstance of this avenue (if it may be 
^> termed) » is its form or ground plot; which is^. 
that ol tlic letter ZX \ occupying Ae avwn of the 
ficninsula ; the semicircular part having, it is pro- 
bable, traced the banks of die river, at the time 
of lorining : a licence this, which, a century ago, 
must have been audaciously heretical, 

Thk hte Earl of BreadalBane, who pos- 
scs^seJ the estate, and made Ta)^mouth his prin- 
cijvil i>fsidcuce during a length of years, made 
girat alteratious in the place ; and, considering 
the day in wliich they were done (near half a 

* SetSiR William Temple's Account of Moor Parc 
ki ^v«(c AiO of this Volume. 
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century ago, in the early dawn of rational improve- 
ment), they remain, among a variety of other 
improvements which took place on his extensive 
estates, proofs of his superior abilities. 

The cardinal improvement, which Taymourfi 
has received from die liberal hand, of its late 
possessor, has been effected by Planting ; by 
cloathing the naked hills which overlooked his 
domain, with wood ; particularly the Steeps or 
Drummond^ which rise with an ascent, almost up- 
assailable by the human foot; yet are now mantled, 
from the base to near the summit with woods of 
the most luxuriant growth : the lower and middle 
regions with Oakis, Beeches, and other deciduous 
Woods, interspersed with Larches and Firs ; thfi 
upper xegion with the Highland Pipe. 

The Southern banks, which rise to.the view 
from the front of the house, take a very different 
form: they are composed of rich :well turned 
knolls, rising one behind the other, with dips or 
flattened stages between them ; falling back with 
easy slopes ; so as to form a most beautiful style 
of ground : such as \^ seldom seen io mountainous 
districts* 

The highest of these well soiled swells had re- 
tained its native covering ; chiefly Birch ; which 
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had been preserved for the use of the tenantli of 
the estate: having been the only titnber^ which, On 
this part of the estate, had escaped the ravages of 
licentious tenantry, and contending clans; On the 
lower swells, much planting has been done : more, 
indeed, than the quality of the soil warranted; 
and more than picturable eflfect required. 

But the most striking alteration which the late 
possessor made, at Taymouth, and which* now 
marks it, perhaps, distinctly from every* othtr 
place, was that of forming terraces along the brinks 
of the river banks ; whether the feet of these banks 
are now washed by the river, or whether it has, in 
process of time, changed its course, atid formed op* 
posite banks; leaving meadowy grounds between 
th^m. In one part, the banks how stand some 
hundred yards from each other; a field of several 
acres occupying the space between them ; lying a 
few feet above the river, and thirty or more below 
the terraces which wind on either side of it. 

The mode of forming these terraces was simply 
that of planting lines of trees, chiefly Beeches, 
nearly parallel with the brink of the bank; wind- 
ing as the bank winds, unless where the bends are 
abrupt ; and there, the trees take a more easy 
flowing line ; of course, the width of these terrace 
walks, or lines of space between t]be trees and the 
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bank, varies : thirty feet may, perhaps, be taken 
as a mean width. These walks have ever been 
kept in a state of turf, and mown as grass walks. 

• 

The banks, though mostly steep and rugged, are 
hung with wood ; which, having risen above the 
eye, the river, its banks, and the beauties they con- 
tained, with the opposite hangs of the valley, and 
the mountain distances which rise behind them, 
were, in course, shut out from the view. These 
terraces were become little more than wide grass 
walks, winding under the shade of tall lines of 
coppice wood, a mile or piore in length. 

This, however, was more strictly the case, on 
the North side of the river. On the side next the 
house, the river banks are various in height. The 
walk dips, in some places, do wn to the lower levels, 
a few feet above the river; from which it was 
separated, by a thin line of brushwood only ; ani 
iti two parts, this had been cleared away ; so that, 
in these parts, the entire surface of the river was 
seen. 

* 

. These terrace walks are separated from the 

fitrm grounds, on the North side of the river, by a 

half sunk wall, and a dwarf hedge ;— -from the park 

and paddocks, on the South side, by a dwarf wall, 

.with square rough stone pillars, at equal and shorf 
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distances. On the outside of these pillars, and tbi^ 
dwarf wall, is fixed a slight frame of wood, as a 
support to five or six ropes, stretched one above 
another, as a fence against the deer. This fence, 
however, taken all together, is very unsightly^ and 
is insufificient. 

At the terminations of these terraces, stand 
ornamental buildings, after the manner of Stowe; 
with others scattered on the Southern banks of the 
valley. They are, in general, in a good taste, and 
capable of pVoducing as much efiect as useless 
buildings generally are*. A sub-cylindrical tow^r, 
or observatory, raised on the highest of the Southern 
swells, and partially hid by the wood of Birches, 
is by far the most pleasing of these buildings. 

The undulating surface which has been de- 
scribed, partially wooded, and receiving additional 
expression from the tower, a fort, and a temple, 
placed on conspicuous parts of it, and the whole 
backed by mountain knolls, form an agreeable 
view from the front of the house. But, unfortu- 
nately, the eating room is the only principal room 
from which it is seen. The drawing room anc^ the 
library are on the West front ; firom which the 

• As RETREATS, soiTie of thesc buildings have their use. 
Indeed, grounds extensive as those of Taymouth, and in i^ 
clfmatc uncertain as that of the Highlands, require them. 
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•nly view was a square grassplot, of a few acrest 
hedged in by the tall avenue on one side, and by 
another line of tall trees, in front ; without any 
object to entertain the eye, except a single tree, 
tolerably well featured, standing near the center 
of this green area. 



Preliminary Remarks. 

Under these given circumstances, the leading 
steps of improvements were evident. First, to 
break the skreen which stood immediately across 
the view from the West front, in such manner as 
to disclose to the view from the windows of the 
principal rooms, the best scenery which the low 
situation of the house, and the circumstances of the 
place, were capable of affording. Next, to open 
the terrace skreens, so as to give additional feature 
to the views from the house, and, at the same time, 
to disclose the house to the walks, in the best point 
of view ; asi well as to display the beauties of the 
terraces to each other. But most of all, to seyer 
these skreens, in such parts, as command pictur- 
able composition : and this most especially where 
the river, or the lake, forms a middle ground to 
mountain distances ^ 
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During a residence of near two months, in tlbe 
•ummer of 1793, these improvements mostly oc- 
curred, and, in the spring and autumn of 1793, 
were in some part executed. By reaching the 
ground, before the foliation of the trees took place, 
the skreens were most pervious to the eye, and the 
exact situation of the breaks were, pf course, the 
best seen ; and the progress of the foliation was the 
most favorable time for catching the best outhnes, 
ragged coppice wood is capable of affording. 

But these ornamental improvements being 
secondary to more important objects; natnely, 
those of ascertaining the present state of the Rural 
Economy of the Highlands; and of pointing 
out the means of their improvement, more parti- 
cularly THE improvement OF THE ESTATE OF 

Breadalbane* ; few minutes were made on 
them, at the time. Nevertheless, they did not 
pass entirely without notice. 

• Part of the information, collected in this district, has been 
presented to the Board of Agriculture, as a Report 
concerning the Central Highlands. The whole may 
hereafter appear, together with such Mi«fUT£sia Rural 
Economy^ as were made at Taymouth. 
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Minute the Twentyseventh. 



1793. May 17. BrI:aeino the terrace 
skreens. The general effect is equal to expecta- 
tion ; but good outlines are not to be had, from 
the fortuitous wood of the skreens ; and the abrupt- 
ness and raggedness of the cleared banks offend, 
and prevent the river from being seen with full 
advantage. 

Ho\vEVER, by shelving the outer brink, so as to 
bend the turf, with an easy swelling slope, from the 
level of the terrace, and giving suitable outlines 
to the side skreens, — by planting trees and shrubs 
of diflFerent heights, to form banks of foliage, like 
those which are seen in the fortuitous masses of 
park scenery, — the vistas will be made to accord, 
at once, with the middle grounds of the views, and 
with the terraces, as immediate foregrounds. The 
eye, whether it be employed in the general com- 
position, or in the place of view from which it is 
seen, will be equally gratified; especially, if the 
more beautiful of the vegetable tribes be made to 
assimilate with the grassy caipet of the terrace# 



t 
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MlKUT£ THE TwEKTYEIGHTH. 

May 19. Much is to be done by applicatioo, 
attentive, but not too intense. By sauntering lei- 
surely over the site of improvement ; prying into 
each recess, for latent beauties ; and penetrating 
every pervious part, £>r more distant otgects. 

In tliis way, it has been perceived, that the house 
may be rendered a good object from the North 
terrace, and the bank of the North terrace a beau- 
tiful feature from the house. That the distant 
mountain of Lawers may be disclosed to the draw- 
ing room, and that of fienmore, it is hoped, may 
be shewn, in a happy point of view, from the 
library. What a prospect for a subject to con- 
template 1 A mountain rising, at near thirty miles 
distance, his own property, and situated near the 
midway of his estate ; which reaches from his 
house to this mountain, and from this mountain to 
the Western sea, — some forty or fifty miles still 
farther distant I No other subject, perhaps, can 
enjoy such a view. It ought, therefore, to be dis- 
closed, even though some of the beauties of Tay^ 
mouth should be sacrificed to the disclosure* , 

• On strict examinatioq, however, it was found, that the 
library stands a few feet from the line of view. From the 
terrace, it is seen with advantage. 
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Minute the Twentyninth, 



May 19. One of ihe possessors of this estatCi 
f^su^iul that the Tay should wear away the isthmus » 
and parry offhis castle, fetched five hundred of his 
tenants out of Argyleshir^t to assist in making a 
lopghigh pier of stones, ^ guard it- Tradition 
^ys, that meal being scarce^ a famine was b^rought 
on, by this ill planned work, before the poor fel- 
Jows could finish their taskf Had one half of the 
stones been lodged, in a fiat sloping pile, against 
the bank of the riv^r, at the bend, the work would 
have been more effectual, knd have been done with 
one fourth of the labour ; besides preserving the 
natural sweep of the river ; instead of giving it an 
unnatural, and, of cours^ , an unsightly t^urn ; and, 
what is still more disagreeable, forming a noisome 
unwholesome swamp, between the pier and the 
natural banks ; and this, in the immediate neigh«^- 
bourhood of the house. It would be worth some 
hundred pounds to have it undone. A hint for 
those who have similar works to execute* 
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Minute th£ Thirtieth. 

May 85. It is difficult to open a line of vieit, 
between two objects (or between an object and a 
point of view) , which, in the oiitsett cannot be seen 
from each other : as in bringing the church of Ken- 
more within the view from tl^ drawing room. A 
cautious perseverance, alone, can properly e£^t 
it. The best assistance, peihaps, is' to suppose a 
middle point, and, beginning at each end, trace 
a line towards this supposed point;; clearing away 
brushwood and undergrowth* If, on reaching tbt 
midway point, the lines happen to^talce the same 
direction, the true line is found : if not, the angle, 
they make with each other, will show on which 
hand tlie true point lies. Or if trees only obstruct, 
and firm ground only intervene, begin at either 
object, and trace a random line^ until the obstruc- 
tions arc permeated, and the required object can 
be seen : and, by this false line, endeavour to as- 
certain the true one. 



Minute the Thirtyfirst. 

June 2. In breaking through deep skreens of 
tall growa treesi and where good outlines cannot 
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be liad, a handsome single tree, left at a small dis- 
tance from the mass, engages the eye, and adds to 
the general effect*. 

o 



Minute the Thirtyskcond. 

JiTNE 2« The narro^ver the vista, the larger 
and ntore distinct the object. Bcnmore, viewed 
through dfie contracted vista froin the West-front 
terrace, appears with infinitely more magnificence 
and strength of character, than when seen firom the 
lower terrace ; where the view being wide,— the 
entire valley of the lake, — the mountain appears 
proportionally small. 

Thus, also, the tower of the church, seen through 
the vistas of the terraces, acquires an importance, 
and a degree of picturrfble effect, which, beautiful 
as it is, it does not produce in broad opea views. 

This appears to be a universal law, in vision; 
and, perhaps; accounts for the extraordinary satis- 
faction which the eye receives from contracted 
views ; and for the use of side skreens, in landscape. 

• But otherwise, if the contour of the mass be pleasing* 
and the single tree ill formed. See page 382, 
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Minute the Thirtythird. 



June g. Every picturable composition has its 
proper point of view. If the eye recede too for 
from the side skreens, or lateral f)ounds of the 
view, it is cramped, and abridged ; if it approach 
too near them, it becomes broad and staring. 
This is singularly evident on the principal terrace. 
The vistas are formed of such widths, as to shew 
the views, at present, with the best effect from the 
walk which leads along the inner margin of the 
terrace. Viewed from the outer margin or brink, 
the composition is deranged, and the raggedness 
of the bank offends, as being discordant with the 
middle grounds and first distances that are every* 
where caught. It has a similar effect, though not 
caused by the same law of vision, as standing too 
near a picture. 

Hence the expediency of strewing tufts of 
shrubs on the outer margin of the terrace, to force 
the spectator to the proper distance. 

Other uses of breaking the greensward of the 
terrace (in this part of considerable width), are 
those of giving suitable outlines to the extremities 
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of the skreen9, and of thickening them between 
the vistas; .^he natural skreen, in thiis part, being 
thin, and peritaitting a partial light ; which would 
prevent the full efifect of the open views. These 
relieves of shrubs will, also, give an immediate 
richness and fullness to the foregrounds of the seve« 
ral compositions; which, without them, would» 
for some years, until the skreens are fully fur- 
nished, have remained too bald and meagre; the 
openings being purposely made wider than imme* 
diate e£fect requires. Beside, they will furnish an 
opportunity of evincing the genial climature of the 
Highlands ; in which exotics, of almost every kind 
that bear the open air of this island, luxuriate. 
They will, at the same, time give immediate beauty 
to the place of view, in the flowering tribes; whose 
beaiities will begin to fade, and may readily be 
brushed away, when the less gaudy plants have ac- 
quired sufficient richness and elegance of outline, 
in the luxuriance of their growth, to fill up, with 
due effect, the conspicuous parts of the scenery, in 
which they may hereafter appear. 

In designing these relieves of shrubs, it has 
b^en a rule, with respect to size, to keep them 
within the fullest limits, rather than to exceed them. 
The broken ground may be readily enlarged, but 
Bot easily contracted. Beside, as the jAncfrj spread 
forward, the powers will want room on the mar- 
Wou h D d 
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gins ; so tliat there ooglit to be afi annual enlarge^ 
ment, until the fall extent be reached ; when the 
flowers should be discontinued: and, finally, die 
shrubs themselves should be removed, or those of 
the skreens be suffered to be overgrown, by their 
more robust and taller neighbours : single stan- 
' dards, or groups, being left in the detached tufts, 
or the whole cleared away,— -as circumstances 
will not £iil to point out. 



MniVTS THE ThIRTYFOURTH. 

September l • The steep wooded face of Drum-' 
diond Hill, when looked up to at a suitable dis* 
lance from its foot, has a striking efiect. But such 
a view of it does not occur on the kept walks of the 
terraces ; nor has there ever appeared to be any 
means of producing such a one, without removing 
part of the circular avenue; until this morning; 
when a line of walk was struck out, which will 
be highly advantageous, for viewing the grandeur 
of this wooded steep, and which will afford an 
agreeable communication between the West-front 
terrace and the bridge, without profaning this 
grand remain of antient gardening; whose damp- 
ness and gloom may still be enjoyed, by those 
who prefer its shade to a more cheerful com- 
n^unication. 
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What a length of acquaintance is required, 
to ascertain the best advantages of a place. The 
surest guard against missing thenii is, perhaps, not 
to execute, before the eye and the judgement are 
fully satisfied— until all doubts have vanished* 
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9 

September S. To give limits to the width of 
the lawn of the grand terrace, and for the conve- 
niency of the mowers, raft a wavy path along the 
steep face of the bank (here not less than thirty 
feet high), a few feet below the brink; humour- 
ing the relieves of shrubs which bend over it, as 
well as the natural or fortuitous varieties of the 
ground. Its effects from the opposite banks are 
good; and what was unforeseen, it will, when 
the brushwood below is grown up, add no mean 
variety to the solitary lounger. A still more russet 
track, at the foot of this steep rugged bank, wildly 
deviating on the margin of the river, would far- 
ther add to the variety. 



Minute the Thirtysixth. 

October 31. Not being able to see the real 
plants put into the broken ground of the terraces, 
ihe thought of setting up false plants, to prove 

Ddd 



Ae desigii, and to senre as a guide fo Ae^lAoiler, 
Snbnuld j otimietL The top wood of die tiees 
huStf Edkn* aflbcded boo^ of difiexcnt Is^jbif 
aiid colours : andtinafbrdzys, afiilliclesic^die 
effect wbkh may be erpeded firom dhc ihnng 
fdanlSy some years hcocey has been produced* 

Br means of diese £Jse [Jants, k was finmd, diat 
some of die segments of broken groond, formed 
for die purpose of duckeniDg die darcens between 
the vistas, were not foil enou^ : there was not 
room to bring down die banks of foliage, widi 
sufiBcient slope ; diey were too steep to please the 
eye, and for the growth of tbe lower shrubs, in 
£ront« A fow fi^et more, in width, have ^veu 
the required declivity ; so as to be able to pro* 
portion the firesh plants to those already in their 
places, without ofiending the eye, or cramping 
the marginal shrubs. 

Another material advantage gained by this ex- 
pedient, is, the planter may now proceed without 
hazard. He may either take an exact measure, or 
the bough itself, as a gauge to the required plant; 
and thus select, with certainty, that which is suit- 
able to the given situation. 

In setting up these false plants, it was found that, 
in order to give them a natural effect, it was 
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requisite to lean their heads considerably outward; 
and the same principle holds good, in forming 
tufts, or banks of foliage, with living plants* 



Farther Improvements suggested. 

The alterations, mentioned in the foregoing 
Minutes, are but the minor part of those which 
Taymouth required. And it will not be altogether 
uninteresting to those who have seen the place, or 
may hereafter visit it, to notice, here^ some of the 
many improvements, of which we conceive it to 
be still further susceptible. 

First, The disgusting park fence^ which has 
been mentioned, is required to be removed, and a 
foss to be sunk, agreeably to the outline already 
drawn; including an enlargement of the principal 
terrace, as a place of view, and to receive a con- 
servatory retreat, or morning roomy furnished with 
the most fragrant and beautiful exotic plants'^. 

Second, A removal of the whole, or a principal 
part, of the unsightly River break, mentioned in 
Minute Twentynine, is wanted ; in order to cover 

• See Review OP tkb Lakdscafe, &c. page 233. 
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the oflfensive swamp which it has formed, — ^with 
IWing water ; thus uniting it with the present course 
oi the Tay/in a broad Rirer bend, — ^with or 
without an islet* 

Third, The Lines of Terrace Trees require 
to be broken, in difierent parts; especially to 
let in the more distant mountain scenery to the* 
house; and to be thinned, in other parts, before 
their tops are injured » by interfering with each 
other. 

Fourth, The lines of approach, both from the 
East and the West, may be altered with happy 
effect. The proposed lines, in the immediate 
view from the house, have been drawn. 

Fifth, The deer park may be enlarged with 
advantage, v^by admitting the truly parkish pas- 
sage between the present lodge and the kitchen 
garden*, 

SjxTii, The beautiful sloping grounds, which 
rise in front of the house, are capable of much im- 
provement. There are many •• liarsh lines and 
angular insertions," which require to be softened; 

• The origin of this admirable idea, however cannot be 
claimed by the writer of these remarks. 
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and much plcturable beauty to be disclosed : the 
lower margins of the hanging woods should fall 
down in loose festoons, at the foot of the slope ; 
3nd the ragged Birch woods of the higher knolls 
be thrown into irregular masses, with grassy glades 
between them, in the forest style. Mueh of the 
3oil is rich, and the turf, where it is cleared, re- 
markably fine. In a district where rich soils and 
fine turjfare so sparingly scattered, it were almost 
criminal to suflfer them to remain encumbered 
with rough coppice wood, now no longer wanted. 
Utility as well as Ornament requires the well soiled 
parts to be cleared, from their present roughnesses, 
and the stoney and les$ reclaimable parts to be filled 
up closely with wood ; thus converting every part 
to its proper use, and gaining a happy first distance 
to the mountain ofiscape, which rises behind it. 

Seventh, Carriage roads are much wanted 
along the slopes, on either side of the valley; es- 
pecially for the accommodation of strangers. The 
extreme parts of the grounds are too distant, and 
their access too difficult, to be assailed by the foot, 
especially of the delicate,^ 

Lastly, The house, which is not at present 
equal to the place, or the estate, on which it stands, 
requires to be enlarged. A principal front, form- 
ing a (j^uadrangle with the present house and wings, 
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would not only command a fine bend of the Tay, 
in a striking point of view, as well as the beautiful 
scenery last described, but the mountain view 
which has been mentioned as most desirable. 

With these alterations, Taymouth^ inde 
pendent of the additional charms of contrast arising 
from the romantic scenery and savage wildnesscs 
in its neighbourhood, might rank among the first 
places of the island. In magnificence of situation, 
and in picturable scenery of the softer kinds, it is 
entitled to precedency. The sublime, the roman- 
tic, or the more savage features of picturesqueness, 
must not be looked for from the immediate grounds 
of Taymouth ; though the last may sometimes be 
caught. As a principal summer residence of a 
man of fortune (the remoteness of its situation 
apart), there are few places equal to it.- Places in 
general are but limited parts of the districts they 
He in, or command ; — are hemmed in, on one side 
or another, with insuperable barriers, or with 
nuisances that cannot be removed ; whereas Tay- 
mouth is a district within itself; and every part 
may be ranged over at pleasure, whether for ex- 
ercise merely, or to enjoy the endless variety of 
view, which the different parts of it are capable 
of disclosing. 
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